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PREFACE. 

An eminent German critic once said, that Goethe's Ipbigeme was 
* the only poetical production in the literature of Germany nearly 
every line of which requires a füll explanation ; for whilst in his 
" Faust " there occur scenes and a number of passages which can 
be well understood without any further elucidation, such is not 
the case with his Iphigenie, which the reader cannot fuUy ap- 
preciate or thoroughly comprehend as a whole, unless he under- 
stands throughout the work every allusion, is familiär with all the 
parallel passages in the classical authors, and is, besides, enabled 
by a complete analysis to enter fully into the spirit of the noble 
production/ Admitting that opinion, the truth of which is 
generally acknowledged, it will readily be granted that a thorough 
and complete commentary on Goethe's Iphigenie is an absolute 
necessity för English readers of that drama. Guided by this 
fact, and by my own long fexperience as teacher in this country, 
I have explained and elucidated in my Notes every passage — 
nay, every single expression — which seemed to me to require 
elucidation and Interpretation. I have also, from beginning to 
end, explained every mythological allusion, pointed out classical 
reminiscences, and quoted to the best of my knowledge parallel 
passages from the classical authors. Goethe's Iphigenie is the 
fruit of his classical readings, which he chiefly carried on with 
Herder, and there are therefore to be found in that drama 
numerous classical reminiscences, which caa be traced not only 
to the Tauric Iphigenia of Euripides and other plays of that 
poet, but also to the tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles, treat- 
ing of the kindred subject, and to Homer. The parallels are 
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frequently not actual adaptations, and ofFer, as it were, externa! 
similarities only; still I deemed them of sufficient interest to 
be embodied into a commentary on a work which is pervaded 
by the spirit of antiquity: for the same reason I could not 
help inserting Notej which will be found of interest to classical 
scholars only. In calling attention to reminiscences and parallel 
passages, I considered it advisable not only to give the references 
to the respective authors, but to quote bodily, for the con- 
venience of the reader, the classical passages themselves — with 
very few exceptions-^both in the original text and in an English 
translation. The translations, which have, of course, only been 
added for the benefit of those who are not acquainted with the 
language of the original, are given either in literal prose, or in 
such poetical versions as seemed to me most suitable for the 
purpose of elucidation. In the same way many explanations have 
been inserted in the commentary which are necessary only for 
such students as may not be familiär with the Greek Classics, 
and also a number of interpretations and help-notes for those 
readers who, though sufficiently acquainted with German in 
general, might find it hard to make out with perfect exactness 
this, the most difl&cult poetical production in German literature. 

In Order to make the present volume as complete in itself 
as possible, I have prefixed a General Introäuction, giving a brief 
and succinct account of the house of the Atridae and their 
ancestors. This Introduction, which is designed for those who 
may not be fuUy acquainted with Greek mythology, will save 
some trouble even to those who have at their disposal the ex- 
cellent English works of reference which have almost become 
'household books/ and the mythological manuals and prose 
stories from the ancient Greek poets which have recently been 
published in this country. 

The Critical Introduction consists of three Parts. The 
first gives the History of the Composition, the second a Critical 
Analysis of the drama and of the individual characters. The 
third Part contains chiefly a Critical Estimate of the relative 
merit and the respective tendencies of Goethe's Ipbigenie and 
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the ' Ipfaigenia' of Euripides, which estimate will show that the 
two authors had quite different objects in view with their compo- 
sitions ; the Greek poet having written a play for a Gr^ek audience, 
and the Gennan poet having composed a drama in order to repre- 
sent the ^lori/ication qftrutb as embodied in a nobU^minded fwoman, 

I have aj^ended, as I did for the first time in this country 
in my edition oi Wilhelm TelJyiSi List of more or less populär 
Quotatiom from the i»*esent drama ; which, by the way, contains 
so many pithy sayings and aphorisms, that hundreds of lines 
might be used as quotati<His. 

The German Text is given in a carefuUy revised form in 
accordance with the edition of 1825 mentioned in the Critical 
Introduction. For the Greek quotations from Euripides I have 
used the edition of Dindorf s text, published at the Clarendon 
^ress ; and for the quotations from the other Greek poets I have 
chiefly used the texts adopted by Professor Paley. 

I have consulted for my Commentary the highly valuable 
Erlättterungen of Weber and Düntzer, and frequently quoted 
their remarks, more especially those of the latter commentator. 
Some remarks of Dr. Strehlke's have also been of use to me. 
In interpreting the 5>j^/, which frequently ofFers very great diffi- 
culties, I have amply availed myself of the Prose Versions in 
which Goethe first composed his Iphigenie^ and which often 
served me as the surest guide in explaining the lexty whenever 
the wording was doubtfiil. In all such instances I thought it 
right to quote the corresponding prose passages in füll. 

For my ' Translation Notes ' I have found considerable help 
in the admirable translation of the present drama by Miss 
Swanwick, and here and there in the renderings of William 
Taylor of Norwich. I must, however, most specially acknow- 
ledge — ^and I do so with a feeling of sincere gratitude — the help 
which I derived from my leamed friend and coUeague, Professor 
J. B. Mayor, whx), though himself engaged on a leamed work of 
considerable magnitude, kindly read through my Notes as they 
went through the press, and assisted me with some very valuable 
suggestions. 
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The subject of Iphigenia has of late been made populär in this 
country through some Essays and Monographs on the works 
of Euripides, and the recent discoveries at Mycenae have added 
fresh interest to the tale of the Atridae, and so it is to be hoped 
that the present edition of the drama will be welcome not only 
to classical scholars, but also to the generality of readers to 
whom I have endeavoured to make accessible one of the noblest 
productions of the great poet. I may add, that as this drama 
affords one of the purest readings in any literature, there cer- 
tainly cannot be a more commendable text-book for school 
purposes. What Schi\\er*s fFilhelm Teil is to the less advanced 
readers of German, Goethe's Iphigenie is to those who have 
already acquired a good knowledge of the language ; and with 
what delight and enthusiasm this drama is read by Englishmen 
and Englishwomen^when it is fully understood by them — I have 
had ample opportunities to convince myself. 

Lessing says: Seines Flehzes darf sieb Jeder rübmett, and so 
I trust that I may be allowed to state that I have bestowed the 
greatest care and attention on the present edition of Goethe*s 
great work, and that I have spared no study and research to make 
it generally populär in this country. Should I succeed in this 
object, I shall consider myself amply rewarded for my labour. 

C. A. BUGHHEIM. 

KiNo's College» London» 

Jan. i88a 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

« 

» 

Iphigenia was the descendant of a race, which was one of the 
most ill-fated in the traditional history of Greece, and fumished 
the Greek tragic poets with abundant subjects for th^ir tragedies. 
The founder, or ancestor of the race was Tantalus, the old repre- 
sentative of the highest good fortune and of the deepest and moät 
sudden fall. He is described as the son of Zeus and Pluto (i. e. 
abundance), a daughter of Cronos, and as havi»g associated with 
Zeus and the other gods ; he also shared at their table nectar 
and ambrosia, and was entrusted with their secrets. Intoxi- 
cated by his lofty position Tantalus became overweening and 
ofFended the gods — some say by setting his own son before them 
at a repast to test their omniscience, or as others relate by 
abstracting nectar and ambrosia, i.e. by divulging the secrets of 
the gods to other mortal beings^ — and in consequence he was 
visited after his death with that well-known terrible punishment 
of everlasting and never-gratified desire. He was doomed to 
stand in the midst of a lake, under trees covered with refreshing 
fruit, and both water and fruit got out of his reach, as soon as 
he attempted to quench his burning thirst. Others say he had 
a rock hanging over his head ever ready to fall. The theory that 
Tantalus was the sun, readily explains all these stränge stories \ 

Tantalus had three children, the eldest of whom, called Pelops, 
became one of the most celebrated kings of ancient Greece. 
Pelops was one of the suitors of Hippodamia, the beautiful 
daughter of Oenomaus, king of Pisa in Elis. All her suitors had 
to compete in a chariot race with her father who, possessing 

^ According to Pindar, Tantalus gave ambrosia to other men, in 
Order to impart to them the gift of immortality, which he himself then 
possessed. 

' Compare Cox, Mythology of the Aryan nations. 
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very swift horses, easily defeated and subsequently killed them. 
Pelops, however, was so much beut on marrying Hippodamia 
that he had recourse to treachery. He bribed Myrtilus, the 
charioteer of Oenomaus, to tamper with his master's chariot, 
and when the race took place, the king was thrown out and 
killed on.the spot. Pelops succeeded him in the sovereignty 
and married Hippodamia, but instead of fulfilling his promise to 
the charioteer he hurled him from a cliff into the sea. Myrtilus 
as he sank cursed Pelops and his whole race ; and to that curse 
all the calamities which subsequently befell the house of the 
Pelopidae are frequently attributed. Pelops had one son, named 
Chrysippus, by the nymph Axioche, and a number of other 
children by Hippodamia, of whom Atreus and Thyestes became 
the most famous. Chrysippus was a favourite with his father 
on account of his great beauty, and his half-brothers Atreus and 
Thyestes killed him from envy. Pelops expelled the latter from 
the country, and Hippodamia, being suspected by her husband 
of having instigated her sons to commit the cruel deed, and 
dreading his vengeance, destroyed herseif. Pelops — from whom 
the name of Peloponnesus is said to be derived — seems to have 
died peaceably, but his two sons, who had murdered the beautiful 
Chrysippus, were exposed to great calamities. 

The two brothers Atreus and thyestes fled to Mycenae, where 
they became the successors of Eurystheus ; but Atreus, being in 
possession of * a lamb with a golden fleece ' secured the sove- 
reignty of the kingdom to himself alone. Atreus had by his 
first wife, Cleola, a son named Pleisthenes, and by his second 
wife, Aerop€, several sons, the most celebrated of whom were 
Agamemnon and Menelaus. Aerope was bribed to betray her 
husband to Thyestes, who by her assistance got possession of * the 
lamb with the golden fleece,' the ancient symbol of sovereignty in 
general, and of the enormous riches of the Atridae in particular. 
Atreus, being thus injured in his honour, expelled Thyestes, 
who secretly carried off the child Pleisthenes, brought him up as 
his own son, and when he was grown up sent him to Mycenae 
to kill Atreus. The attempt failed and Pleisthenes was put to, 
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death by the king, who found out too late that he had killed his 
own son» After some time Atreus pretended to be reconcjled 
to his brother, and invited him to Mycenae. When Thyestes 
had arrived with his two or three sons, Atreus caused the latter 
to be murdered, and to be served up to his brother at a banquet. 
After the wretched father had partaken of the horrible food, and 
anxiously asked for his children, Atreus ordiered the remains 
of the murdered sons to be brought in. Horror-stricken at 
the sight — from which the sun is said to have tumed his face — 
Thyestes fled and cursed the house of Atreus. Subsequently 
Atreus was killed by Aegisthus, the son of Thyestes, and these 
two having succeeded in the sovereignty of Mycenae, expelled 
Agamemnon and Menelaus the sons of Atreus from the country. 
The two brothers went to Sparta, where Agamemnon married 
Clytemnestra, and Menelaus her sister Helena, daughters of 
king Tyndareus. In the course of time Agamemnon obtained 
possession of the kingdom of Mycenae, and became by Cly- 
temnestra the father of four children; Electra, Chrysothemis, 
Ifbigenta^ and Orestes. His power and wealth became so great, 
that when the Greeks prepared the expedition against Troy, 
he was chosen Chief Commander, but when the Greek army 
and fleet were assembled at Aulis, ready to depart, thej could 
not sail forth on account of adverse winds. The reason of 
the obstacle was explained by the seer Calchas. Agamemnon 
had ofFended Diana, by killing a stag in a grove sacred to her, 
and by speaking irreverently of the goddess— or, as some assert, 
by having vowed in the year of Iphigenia's birth to sacrifice 
*whatsoever the year should bring forth most beautifiil,* and 
having neglected to sacrifice his daughter, who was distinguished 
by great beauty, Calchas further declared that it was Diana 
who detained the fleet, and that the goddess could only be 
appeased by the sacrifice of Iphigenia, the daughter of Aga- 
memnon. With reluctance the king consented, and enticed his 
daughter to the camp under pretence of wedding her to Achilles. 
Iphigenia came, together with her mother and her Infant brother 
Orestes ; and on discovering the deception she at first implored 
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her father to spare her, but finally resolved to die heroically for 
the benefit of the Greeks The maiden was conducted to the altar 
and when she was on the point of being sacrificed the goddess 
sent down a cloud, shrouding and carrying away the intended 
victim, and substituting in her place a hind, which was sacrificed. 
The Greeks imagined that Iphigenia had been sacrificed, but 
Diana had carried her away to the Tauric Ghersonese, where 
she served in her temple as a priestess. 

Agamemnon proceeded with the Greeks, who were now 
enabled to sail, to Troy, and Clytemnestra retumed to Mycenae. 
There Aegisthus ingratiated himself with her, and having obtained 
entire control over her mind, he persuaded her to kill her 
husband — against whom he feit a deep resentment — on his return 
from Troy. When Agamemnon retumed with the victorious 
army, and arrived at his 'father's halls* he was received with 
feigned afFection by his treacherous wife. According to Grecian 
custom he at once took a bath, and, when on the point of leaving 
it he demanded a garment from Clytemnestra, she threw over 
him a net-like robe, which rendered him helpless, and siew him, 
Some relate, that Aegisthus merely devised the murder, and 
Clytemnestra carried it out alone ; others say, that he actually 
assisted Jier in perpetrating the deed ; whilst according to a third 
Version (Od. xi, 409, etc.) he butchered the king and his followers 
at a banquet. 

Electra who had been ill-treated by Aegisthus, whose authority 
she would not acknowledge, and by her own mother, now trem- 
bled for her own fate, but still more for that of Orestes, whom 
the guilty pair would fear as his father's future avenger. She, 
therefore, secretly sent her brother to Strophius, king of Phocis, 
who was married to a sister of Agamemnon. Orestes was brought 
up by his uncle together with his son Pylades and there sprang up 
between the two youths that intimate friendship which has 
become proverbial. The thought of avenging his father's death 
was, however, uppermost in the mind of Orestes and after having 
stayed for seven years at Phocis he repaired in Company with 
his faithful Pylades, in disguise, to Mycenae. The two friends 
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announced the death of Orestes to Glytemnestra, and the un- 
natural mother, conscious that she deserved punishment at his 
hands^ actually rejöiced at the tidings. Orestes was at first unwill- 
ing to avenge his father's death on his mother, but Electra, to 
whom he made himself known, fanned in him the flame of 
vengeance and both Glytemnestra and Aegisthus feil by his band. 
Tormented by remorse, or as the Greeks expressed it * pursued 
by the furies,' Orestes consulted the oracle of Apollo, which 
promised him recovery from his * madness/ if he carried away 
from Tauris the image of Diana — ^which was said to have fallen 
there from heaven — and took it to Athens. Orestes went with 
Pylades to Tauris and being taken prisoners by the natives, the 
two friends were to be sacrificed, by command of king Thoas, 
according to the custom of the country. A recognition took place, 
however, between Orestes and his sister Iphigenia — who still 
served there as priestess — and the two left Tauris together with 
Pylades, carrying away with them the image of Diana. The 
curse which had rested on the house of Tantalus ceased 
with the retum of Orestes and Iphigenia to Mycenae, *the 
wonderful ruins of which still bear silent testimony to the splen- 
dour of the Atridae.* Orestes not only took possession öf his 
father's kingdom, but of several other countries. He was married 
to Hermione by whom he had a son named Tisamenus, who, as 
will be Seen from the foUowing Genealogical TabUy was the last of 
the Atridae. 

Tantalus 

Pelops 

I ' ZT"! 

Atreüs Thyestes 

r ^ 1 I 

Glytemnestra ^ A gamemnon Menelaus := Helena Aegisthus 

j 1 1 I 

Iphigenia, Electra, Orestes =t= Hermione 

Tisamenus. 



CRITICAL INTRODUCTION. 

I. 

Next to a critical estimate of important poetical productions, 
there is nothing so interesting and instnictive as the history of 
their composition, more especially if it serves to illustrate at the 
same time the obstacles encountered and triumphantly overcome 
,by a man of genius, and help us to gain an insight into the pro- 
cess of the author's intellectual development. Such is undoubt- 
edly the case with the history of the composition of Goethe's 
Iphigenie, conceming the origin, growth and completion of which 
abundant details are found in his correspondence and in his 
Italienische Reise, 

Goethe seems to have conceived the idea of dramatising the 
subject of Iphigenia as far back as the year 1776, but he did not 
actually begin the composition until Febniary 1779. He could 
not have undertaken the task at a iess auspicious moment, for 
in the beginning of that year he was appointed 'President 
of the Military and Gauseway Commissions' of the duchy of 
Weimar. The function of the poet-statesman was to super- 
intend the levying of recniits and to watch över the repairs and 
construction of highways ; and well might he exclaim that amidst 
these uncongenial occupations * he was with one foot only in the 
stirrups of Pegasus.' Still he resolutely proceeded to his task on 
the evening of the fourteenth of Febniary. A pleasant letter 
received from his mother had cheered his mind, and the 
''depressing spirits' of official drudgery were driven away by 
the soothing sounds of music, which was performed in a room 
adjoining his study. The beginning had now been made; and, 
the most urgent official duties being accomplished, the poet 
retired, at the beginning of March, to the solitude of the Castle of 
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Ilmenau, hoping to finish the drama in a few days. But an 
adverse fate threw a new difficulty in his way. A not had broken 
out among the weavers of the neighbouring manufacturing town 
of Apolda, in consequence of great distress prevailing in that 
'troublesome place.* This circumstance had a very disturbing 
efFect on Goethe, and he bitterly complained *that the drama 
would not advance, and that it was quite dreadfui that the king of 
Tauris should speak as if there were no starving stocking- weavers 
at Apolda.' Retuming to Weimar on March ii, he assiduously 
continued his work, and after a few days he had finished the first 
three acts. On March 19 he wrote the whole of the fourth act 
in one day, to judge from the foUowing memorandum which he 
dictated to his secretary Riemer : ^ Sereno die, quieta mente I wrote 
after a choice of three years the fourth act of my Iphigenie in one 
day.' The remaining fifth act was written within the next nine 
days, so that the first Version of the drama was finished on 
March a8 of the year 1779. The piece, composed within the 
Short Space of about six weeks, was, however, only finished but 
not completed ; for it was written in prose — partly owing to the 
Strange prejudice of those days that tragedies should not be 
written in verse, and partly to the fact that the laws of German 
prosody were then still unsettled. The prose was nevertheless 
so rhythmical, that it mostly read like verse ; for in spite of the 
drawback just pointed out Goethe spontaneously produced the 
most finished verse. 

After a space of nine days— on April 6 — the drama was 
performed for the first time in honour of the birth-day of the 
Duchess Luise ; the celebration of which seems to have been the 
extemal occasion for so speedily finishing the drama. The Per- 
formance was merely a private one, and was carried out by 
amateurs only; the part of Iphigenia alone being played by a 
professional actress — the famous Corona Schröter. Goethe 
himself acted the part of Orestes ; and all the records preserved 
of that memorable Performance agree that at no time has there 
been witnessed such an union of intellectual and physical perfection 
as was exhibited by Goethe in playing the part of Orestes. He 
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was likened to ' an Apollo descended from heaven, to represent 
bodily the beauty of Greece.' 

The Performance was repeated several times, and the author 
soon received from various quarters applications for his * newest 
dramatic production ' ; but Goethe being fully conscious of the 
fact that his drama had not yet attained the right form, decidedly 
declined to have it published or performed. 

In the spring of 1780 Goethe proceeded to change his first 
Prose Version into a metrical form, but the whole process seems 
to have consisted, in a great measure at least, in merely transcrib- 
ing the rhythmical prose into irregulär iambics. This second — 
poetical — ^version is, besides, merely a fragment, as it does not 
contain the whole drama. Of greater importance is the revision 
of the Prose Version which Goethe undertook in 1781. The 
dialogue was extended and a number of expressions replaced 
by more dignified ones. Five years later the author seems 
to have made another attempt to change the prose into a metrical 
form ; for wrlting from Karlsbad under date of Aug. 23, 1786, he 
says, * Now that the drama is shaped into verse, it gives me new 
pleasure; one can see much better what improvement is still 
required. I am now engaged on it, and hope to have done with 
the work to-morrow/ His friends had repeatedly urged him to 
give the final touch to his Ipbigenie, and this was most assiduously 
done by Herder, who probably best knew how to appreciate the 
great classical work. Owing to these solicitations Goethe took 
with him, together with other unfinished productions, the last 
Version of his drama, when he left Karlsbad on Sept. 4, 1786 ; and 
on the Brenner mountain, where he arrived four days later, he 
took out of a larger parcel of manuscripts that of his Ipbigenie^ 

* that it might be his companion into the beautiful warm country .' 

* The days are long,' he added ; * there will be nothing to disturb 
my thoughts, and the glorious objects of the surrounding scenery 
will by no means dispel the poetical inspiration ; nay, assisted by 
open air and free exercise, they will rather promote it.* The 
fact is Goethe was now free from the shackles of social and con- 
ventional life, and was therefore in a position to follow the 
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Impulse of his poetical genius. Four days after he had left the 
Brenner he wrote the first lines of his * new version * on the Lake 
of Garda, when the powerful south winds drove the waves to the 
shore, * where he was at least as lonely as his heroine on the coast 
of Tauris \* He continued the task of touching up his drama 
during his joumey to Venice, and worked most industriously at 
the last-named place. Then the work suddenly came to a stand- 
still, and he even conceived the idea of writing an Ipbigenie 'von 
Delphi ' ; fortunately * a feeling of duty towards the older piece * 
induced him, on his arrival at Rome, to devote himself again to 
the task of recasting entirely the form of his Ipbigenie auf Tauris, 
and this time he was to derive considerable aid from another 
quarter. He had made at Rome the acquaintance of the some- 
what eccentric but ingenious writer R. P. Moritz (1757 — 93), 
who was the author of a treatise on German prosody ; and by 
imparting to Goethe his views on that subject, he gave a new 
impetus to the poet to complete the task of changing the prose 
form of his drama into the purest iambics of five feet*. * My pro- 
ceeding/ says Goethe, * was very simple ; I merely copied the piece, 
dividing it line by line, period by period into a regulär rhythm.' 
Those who will compare the prose with the poetic version, will 
readily convince themselves of the truth of that Statement ; for as 
the late G. H. Lewes truly remarks * they will not only see how 
frequent the verses are, but how few were the alterations neces- 
sary to transform the prose drama into a poem. They are just 
the sort of touches which elevate poetry above prose*.' The 
final classic stamp having been impressed by Goethe on his 
Ipbigenie^ he was in a position to send to Germany on Jan. 10, 

^ Cp. Nou to 11. 13, 14. 

' A sketch of Goethe's plan is given in his Italimische Reise nnder 
date of Bologna, I9th Oct., 1786. 

' An account of Goethe's intercourse with Moritz, and of the aid he 
received from him, will be found in the Italienische Reise in the letters 
dated Rome Dec. 1786 and Jan. 1787. 

* The two Prose Versions and the fragmentary Poetic Version will be 
fomid in Düntzer's instructive and exhaustive work, Die drei ältesten 
Bearbeitungen von Goethe's Iphigenie, 
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1787, a copy of the new version of his drama^ which he called his 
Scbmer%enjkind — ^an epithet, as he declared, which it deserved in 
more than one sense. This then is the last version of Goethe's 
Iftbigenie as it now lies before us — in a form which, in point of 
language alone, presents the purest and most perfect production 
of German literatiu*e. 



IL 

A considerable amount of ingenuity and leaming has been dis- 
played by various critics in discussing the questions: What 
object had Goethe in view in selecting a ciassical subject for 
dramatization ? What * moral ' did he intend to convey ? Is it a 
modern specimen of Greek tragedy, or is it a purely modern 
drama? These questions have generally been answered in ac- 
cordance with the individual standpoint of the critics, without 
paying much attention to the internal evidence to be derived 
from the various stages of the poet's intellectual development, 
and to his own utterances respecting his most matured pro- 
duction. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out, that the demoniac, or 
rather Titanic dement was in a considerable degree represented 
in Goethe's nature, as may be inferred, in particular, from a 
number of his works. His Faust, his Prometheus — not to mention 
any other of his larger or minor productions— are all emanations 
from that unsubmissive spirit. A significant passage in the fifteenth 
book of his Wahrheit und Dichtung gives us a sufficient clue as to 
the extent of that spirit in the poet and its relation to his works : 
* The Titano-gigantic, heaven-storming spirit,' says Goethe, * did 
not fumish any materials to my poetic direction. It was more 
in my iine to represent that peaceful, plastic» at any rate passive 
resistance, which, whilst acknowledging a superior authority 
wishes to be placed on an equal footing with the same. But 
also the bolder characters of that race, Tantalus, Ixion, Sisyphus 
were adored by me. Admitted into the society of the gods, 
they may not have behaved in a sufficiently submissive manner, 
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and as haughty guests they may have deserved the wrath of their 
friendly host and thus have drawn banishment upon themselves. 
I pitied them ; the ancients had already acknowledged their State 
as a tragic one, and if I showed them in the background of 
my Ipbigenie as members of an enormous Opposition, I probably 
owe to them a part of the efFect, which it was the good fortune 
of that piece to produce.' Here then we have the ans wer to the/ 
question why Goethe has chosen the story of Iphigenia as thej 
subject of a drama. Not because it was a classical subject, buti 
because it represented the suffer ings of a high-minded, ambitious^ 
race. The curse lay heavily on the whole race, and one crime or 
wrong engendered another. How was that curse to be removed ? 
Should it for ever continue, because the ancestors had deserved it ? 
In this sense Ipbigenie exclaims most pathetically (cp. p. 82, 
1. 1694, etc.) : 

Soll dieser Fluch denn e<wig walten f Soll 

Nie dies Geschlecht mit einem neuen Segen 

Sich wieder heben f — Nimmt doch Alles ab! 

Das beste GlücA, des Lebens schönste Kraft 

Ermattet endlich^ «ivarum nicht der Fluch f 
Besides, however, representing to us in the background the 
sufferings of the * bolder characters * and the curse which weighed P 

iinnn thptn and thpir df^srendants. thp no<»t snccepds in excitin? ^^ 



upon them and their descendants, the poet succeeds in exciting 
our pity for the various characters in the drama. First for 
Iphigenia, the innocently suffering maiden, who reluctantly spends 
her life amidst a barbarian people far from her kindred — ^then for 
the two noble friends, one of whom had been driven, as it were, 
to a crime, and in coiisequence was pursued by furies, whilst 
the other was a victim to his generous friendship. Tl^gxlliDax 
o f pitY .is, however, reached in the scene in which the recognition 
between brother and sister takes place — when Iphigenia in deep 
distress appeals to the former : 

Schilt einer Schwester reine Himmelsfreude 

Nicht unbesonnene, strafbare Lust ; 
and Orestes, dimly reccfgnizing his sister, exclaims in despair, 
* that he only wished their sister Electra might be there, so that 
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she should perish with tbem, and the sun should see the last 

horrors of their race, in beholding a sister sacrificing her brother * 

(p. 59,1. 1223, etc.). 

Grushed by the thought of those Mast horrors' Orestes 

sinks down exhausted, and he again excites our pity when, on 

regaining his consciousness, he has a vision of ^ calm frenzy' and 

Iphigenia implores the goddess : 

O lasz den Ein%*geny Spätgefiindnen mir 

Nicht in der Finstemisz des Wahnsinns rasen! 

The sudden and complete recovery of Orestes is brought 

about by his recognition of his sister, as is shewn by his words : 

La^% mich zum erstenmal mit freiem Herzen 

In deinen Armen reine Freude haben l 
* * * « * 

Es loset sich der Fluch, mir sagt's ^das Herz, 

The recovery of Orestes, effected by the calming influence of 
Iphigenia, constitutes, however, only half of the task to be 
accomplished. There still remains that of * purifying the house 
of Agamemnon,' and this too is effected by Iphigenia through 
the purity of her heart. ^We had already learnt to admire her 
humanising influence in the^olition, through her agency, of the 
human sacrifices in Tauris, and now, kvhen a conflict arises in her 
heart between sisterly love and half-filial gratitude — ^between 
falsehood palliated by the law of self-preservation and all-powerful 
eternal truth— she triumphantly overcomes all worldly considera- 
tions and sacrifices all human interests on the altar of divine truth. 
Deceit and cunning were not only alien, but actuallv revolting 
to her ; and when she has in the candour of her soul betrayed the 
secret plot to the king, he is so deeply touched by her confession, 
that he consents not only to the departure of the two friends, 
but also of her whom he hoped ' to carry to his home as bride, a 
blessing to himself and his realm.' It was then by the retum of 
Iphigenia to the ^ halls of her ancestors' — which was brought about 
by the truthfulness and purity of her heart — that the curse was 
removed from her house. The * mor^ of the drama ' is, there- 
fore, nothing eise but the glorifieation of truth, hodily represented^ 
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in its bighest perfection, in an innocent ivoman, That Goethe wished 
to show by his drama thatpuritj ofheart alone can atone for all 
human frailties and blot out past crimes, he has himself declared 
in the foUowing lines, written in 1827, with respect to the present 
drama ^: 

Was der Dichter diesem Bande 

Glaubend^ hoffend anvertrauty 

Werd^ im Kreise deutscher Lande 

Durch des Künstlers Worte laut. 

So im Handeln, so im Sprechen 

Liebevoll njerkünd* es «weit: 

Alle menschliche Gebrechen 

Sühnet reine Menschlichkeit. 

If then Goethe's object was to show the triumph of civilisation 
over barbarism, and of truth over falsehood, or as tife leamed 
French translator of Goethe's Iphigenie, M, Legrelle, expresses 
it, to produce in Iphigenie un type etemel et supreme de perfection 
ideale, can we suppose him to have aimed at constructing a Greek 
drama corresponding to the tragedies of the ancient Greek 
poets ? Certainly not. All he did was to choose a classical subject 
which seemed to him most suitable as the background for a 
picture of human perfection, and in doing this he merely borrowed 
as much from the classical drapery for his picture as was actually 
necessary for the consistent execution of the work, and the re- 
presentation of the characters respectively. There is not a Single 
expression in the whole drama which — apart from many lofty 
sentiments quite unknown to the ancient world — ^would remind 
US that we read a modern production ; whilst, on the other band, 
there is no Single trait in the piece, which would impose upon us 
the acceptance of'facts based upon the religious belief of the 
ancients, but quite incompatible with our modern views. We 

* After Eckermaim had highly praised the Performance of the part of 
Orestes by the actor Krüger, Goethe presented to the latter a hand- 
somely bound copy of his Iphigenie, in which he had inscribed the above 
verses. Cp. Eckermann's Gespräche mit Goethe, iii. 95, etc. 
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hear the complaints of Orestes that he is tormented by tfae furies, 
and see him sufFering; but we do not behold the furies them- 
selves. The bodily appearance of the avenging deities on the 
stage, was in its proper place before an audience in ancient 
Greece, whilst to admit it into a modern drama would be most 
unsuitable ^. Goethe was therefore quite right in rejecting the 
Suggestion of Schiller, who was fond of theatrical efFect, to let the 
furies appear on the stage. He did not wish to Imitate the 
aQcient Greek tragic poets by having recourse to any external 
accessories which were peculiar to Greece only. If there is 
anything Greek in his drama besides the subject, it is the 
harmoniois beauty of the piece as a whole, the calm dignity 
whkh pervades the action, and the unsurpassed majesty of the 
language. 

It is true there is not much action, in the usual acceptance of 
the word, to be found in the drama ; still the characters are, one 
and all, distinctly and interestingly delineated, and bear the stamp 
of individuality. The character of the king — who has been, of 
course, greatly idealised, — is at once digmfied and majestic. We 
leam to appreciate his noble qualitie? ät the very outset of the 
drama through Iphigenia, who describes him as ein ed ler Jj^ nn, 
and through her dialogue with his faithful servant ÄrEas. When 
Thoas himself appears, we cannot deny him our tribute of 
admiration for his dignified bearing, and our sympathy for his 
loneliness and his unsuccessful wooing. That his feelings of 
humanity are stifled in him for a moment, and that he should 
address bitter reproaches to Iphigenia on 'woman's nature,' 
is, under the-eircumstances, quite natural. The second time 
when the king appears — in the fifth aCt — ^we see him first repre- 
sented as ^manofgreat energy, prompt in command and ready 
in action. In thus depicting the character of the king, Goethe 
has happily applied a trait denoted by his name. Euripides 
describes him ' as a barbarian who moves his feet like swift wings, 

* The furies appear in the celebrated opera by Gluck, composed 
in 1779 to a libretto by M. Guillard. 
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and to whom his swiftness has given the name of Tboas * (Iph. 
Taur. 1. 32 •etc.) \ and Goethe puts into his mouth the words: 
Es komme schnell die Priesterin herbei! 
Dann gehty durchsucht das Ufer scharf und schnell. 
At the same time the king is represented as a man of valoux^ 
moderation an d Sterling honest y. He subdues his anger in the 
p'reSenCd 01 the riery youth Orestes, but is ready to take up the 
Single combat with him ; and when he is reminded by Iphigenia 
of his promise and she appeals to his nobler feelings, he sternly 
but graciously grants her prayer. 

The king's servant and confidant, Arkas, worthily represents 
his master and reflects his good qualities. He eamestly pleads his 
cause with Iphigenia, for whom he seems to entertain feelings of 
reverence and friendship. There is also a touch of humanity in 
his character, and he is brave and prompt in his actions like his 
royal master. 

The bright character of Pylades affords a pleasant relief against 
his Stern surroundings. Undaunted by any calamity, shrewd 
and brave, he is a p erfect counterir nrt ^^ ^dyiifv He iVin fact 
a genuiiitrtSreek character. What can there be more character- 
istic of an unflinching character than his assurance to Orestes : 

Wenn die Priesterin 
Schon, unsere Locken <weihend abzuschneiden. 
Die Hand erhebt, soll dein' und meine Rettung 
Mein einziger Gedanke sein. 
He had enlivened the gloomy mood of his friend (cp. 1. 643, etc.), 
to whom he was attached with unparalleled devotedness, he had 
deceived the priestess with a * cunningly devised story ; ' but with 
all his liveliness and shrewdness he is brave and thQUghtful, for as 
Iphigenia says : *— — . 

Er ist der Arm des Jünglings in der Schlacht, 
Des Greises leuchtend Aug' in der Versammlung. 
The character of Orestes can be properly defined from the fftif^JO^ 
moment of his recovery only. As long as he is under the bane of 

* 'Thoos * denotes in Greek * quick/ * swift.' 
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remorse his soul is wrapped in deep melancholy. He is resigned 
to his fate and ready to die ; but the spirit of heroiSm has not 
been entirely crushed in him. He still thinks with longing and 
regret of the bygone days, when he hoped to emulate the deeds 
of Theseus and Hercules, and the love of truth is still paramount 
in him ; for when he finds that Iphigenia readily believed the 
* fable ' of Pylades, he confesses who he is, for he cannot bear 
to deceive such a noble soul by falsehood (cp. 1. 1076, etc.). 
When he dimly begins to become conscious of the truth of 
Iphigenia's assurance that she is his sister, he manifests the 
most tender feelings of brotherly affection. How touching are 
his words to Iphigenia, when he comforts her to bear up under 
the new and last calamity : 

fVeifie mcbt! Du hast nicht Schuld, 
Seit meinen ersten Jahren hah^ ich nichts 
Geliebt^ <wie ich dich lieben konnte, Schwester. 

After his recovery Orestes appears in all the brightness of a 
young hero. From the speeches of Pylades (p. 75, etc.), we at once 
infer that a complete change has taken place in him, and that 
he is now like a new-born man ; whilst when he appears armed 
(Act V. Sc. 4) we see bodily before us the valorous youth who is 
not even intimidated by the presence of the king. His bearing 
is at once royal, dignified and courageous ; and it is a fine trait in 
his heroic character, that with the love of life there was aroused 
in him the love of action, and that he, as a stranger, was ready for 
a contest on behalf of all the strangers who may in future 
approach the shore of Tauris. 

The character of Iphigenie is acknowledged to be one of the 
noblest that have ever been drawn by the master-hand of any 
poet. ' As a woman, as a daughter and sister, as a Greek and a 
priestess,* she is the embodiment of all ideal perfection, and her 
character Stands before us in such harmonious beauty and com- 
pleteness, that it would be just as difficult to describe it, as it is 
to give an exact idea in words of a beautiful work of art. The 
tender feeling for her kindred, the grateful sentiment towards 
her benefactor, the sense of duty in her function as priestess, are 
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all strongly developed in her, but her truthfulness is paramount to 
everything eise. What we m ost admire in Iphigenie is her clear 
and distinct percept ion of^hat 1§ lijiflU, «iiid Ü^i uiiaiterable 
Resolution only to do^wna t she acfcnowledges as sucJi. She must 
be all at one with her consciousness oi whai is rigliTand good, if 
she is to be satisfied with herseif; and in this sense she utters the 
words which give a clue to her whole character : 

Ga7i% unbefleckt genieszt sieb nur das Herz. 
It has been conjectured that the famous Frau von Stein, who 
had such great influence on Goethe, was the prototype of his 
Iphigenie ; it is, however, not impossible that it was his own sister 
Cornelia, for whom he feit such a deep, brotherly affection, who 
had inspired him to erect this imperishable monument to 
brotherly and sisterly love. 



III. 

* How many Iphigenias have been written ! Yet they all differ 
from each other, for every writer manages the subject after his 
own fashion.' This remark of Goethe's should serve us as a 
guide in judging the numerous dramatisations of the subject of 
Iphigenia, from the time of Euripides down to that of Goethe 
himself ; and it should, besides, completely settle the vexed ques- 
tion, which properly ought never to have been raised, Which 
production was superior, the Greek play, or the German drama ? 

An account of the various Iphigenias that have ever been 
written, would, of course, be beyond the scope of the present 
publication, but a brief summary of the Euripidean play — ^for the 
benefit of those who may not be acquainted with the drama 
itself — seems to be so much the more desirable, because it will 
clearly show the inexpediency of drawing a parallel between 
the two Iphigenias, as if they had been written for the same 
object. 

The play of Euripides opens with a prologue composed after 
the author's usual fashion. Iphigenia first gives a genealogical 
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account of her family, and after relating her own fate she de- 
scribes a dream she had during the past night, which she can 
only interpret as a sure omen of the death of her brother Orestes. 
She prepares, therefore, with the help of her Grecian attendants 
— consisting of female slaves, who form the Chorus — to carry 
funeral libations to her brother's shades. After Iphigenia has 
left, Orestes and Pylades appear * to make a stealthy survey of 
the temple,* from which they intend to carry away secretly the 
statue of Artemis ; for Orestes had been promised release from 
the furies, if he brought that statue to Athens. They retire with 
the intention of carrying out their design at night time. Iphigenia 
again appears on the stage, and joins the Chorus in singing a dirge. 
The dirge ended, a herdsman announces to her the capture of 
two Grecian strangers. She is asked to make immediate pre- 
parations for sacrificing them. Hitherto she was, as she her- 
seif declares, averse from carrying out the cruel law of the 
land ; but now, hardened by the assumed death of Orestes, and by 
the remembrance of the wrong done to her at Aulis, she feels no 
pity for her captive compatriots, and only wishes that Helen 
and Menelaus might be thrown on the coast of Tauris, so that 
she could immolate them. When the two captives, of whom she 
only knows that one was called Pylades, are brought as victims 
before Iphigenia, she gradually leams from them the events 
which occurred since she left Argos, such as the capture of Troy, 
the safe return of Menelaus and Helen, the murder of her father 
Agamemnon by Clytemnestra, and the death of the latter by her 
own son. Orestes persistently refused to give his name, in order 
not to expose it to disgrace ; and after Iphigenia had leamt from 
his account that her brother was still alive, she hits upon the foi- 
lowing idea. She declares herseif willing to spare the life of that 
one of the two captives, who will undertake to deliver a letter to 
her brother Orestes, and here occurs that well-known contest 
in generosity between the two friends, each of whom wishes the 
other to save himself by carrying out the commission of the 
priestess. At last Pylades is prevailed upon to accept the ofFer, 
and he swears an oath that he will safely deliver the letter to 
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Orestes. By way of caution he adds, however, the saving clause, 
that in case the ship should wreck, and the missive be lost, he 
should no longer be responsible for the fulfilment of his oath. 
This Observation causes Iphigenia to read aloud the letter, in 
which she relates her rescue at Aulis, and conjures her brother to 
save her. Pylades hereupon exclaims, that he can at once ac- 
complish his oath, and delivers the letter to Orestes. The re- 
cognition between brother and sister now takes place, and a plan 
is projected to efFect escape for all, and to convey away at the 
same time the statue of Diana. * This alFords,' as Professor 
Paley expresses it * abundant scope for the Greek arts of fraud 
and deception.' Thoas, the king of Tauris, is both a devout and 
credulous man, and he is easily persuaded by the priestess that 
the captiyes require lustration, in consequence of being guilty of 
the crime of matricide, and that the statue too must be purified 
by the water of the sea. The priestess retires with the two 
strangers and the Image of the goddess to * a lonely part of the 
sea-shore,* but finally the fraud is discovered, and Thoas is 
resolved to take summary vengeance. Nothing can now save 
the two friends and the priestess, except the expedient, to which 
Euripides had so often recourse, namely, the apparition of Pallas 
Athene, who commands the frightened king to allow both the 
priestess and Orestes to depart from Tauris, and to carry away 
with them the statue of Diana to Attica. 

The above brief summary of the Euripidean Tauric Iphigenia 
will clearly show what has been pointed out before, that Goethe 
had in his Iphigenie no Intention whatever to produce an imitation 
of the Greek play ; that he did not wish to write any Greek play 
at all, in the usual acceptance of that term ; and that the es- 
sential character of the two productions in question is so widely 
difFerent, that every parallel is quite out of place. The two 
pieces could, if I may say so, only be contrasted, not compared. 
Let US first consider the corresponding characters individually. 

The Iphigenia of Euripides is a vindictive, scheming, and 
lying Greek woman. The mildness of her heart, which she 
herseif praises so much, did not extend beyond the fact that she 
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awarded to the victims a tear of pity when they happened to be 
her compatriots (1. 344, etc.) ; but she nevertheless continued to 
* consecrate ' thera as well as other strangers for immolation on 
the altar ; and she only regrets that she was unable to wreak her 
vengeance on Helen and Menelaus (1. 354, etc.). She rejoices at 
the news of the death of the seer Galchas, and wishes death to 
Agamemnon (1. 531, etc.). She is ready to betray her host with- 
out the slightest remorse ; she does not hesitate to teil him the 
shocking lie, that her father * was still alive and fares well,' and 
assures him that she will not return to Greece, as she hates and 
detests that country (1. 1185, etc.); and finally she dupes him 
with the ridiculous nursery tale, that the Image of the Goddess had 
tumed away from its seat of its own accord, and had closed its 
eyes when the two strangers were broujjht to the temple (1. 11 65, 
etc.). Almost the only redeeming trait in the character of the 
Euripidean Iphigenia, is her objection to the proposal that 
Orestes should kill the king, because a stranger should not 
murder his host (1. 102 1). Her love for her kindred is certainly 
touching ; but such love is only based on the ordinary feelings 
of humanity, and does not testify to any noble sentiments. 

How diiferent is the character of Goethe's Ipbigeniel The 
ideal of truthfulness and gratitude, she is led away for a Single 
moment only to teil the king an unputh ; but soon the heroic 
resolve rises in her breast, rather to iacrifice all than teil a false- 
hood and deceive her benefactor. \J 

The character of Orestes is also rather ignobly conceived by 
Euripides. He would rather flee than risk his life (1. 102, etc), 
and he is ready to murder the king of the country ; and when 
his sister observes, *that she will make use of his ravings as a 
contrivance,' he makes the commonplace remark, * that women 
are always cunning to find out tricks* (1. 1032, etc.). 

With Goethe, however, the character of Orestes appears in 
every respect in a nobler light. We sympathize with his suffer- 
ings, and we admire his truthfulness, which becomes the means 
of his ultimate recovery. 

The character of Pylades is represented in a better light by 
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Euripides than that of Orestes ; but after all he consents to save 
himself, and to leave his unfortunate friend behind to die ; nor 
does he possess that bright cheerfulness with which Goethe has 
invested his character. 

The king is represented by Euripides as a credulous and super- 
stitious tyrant, at whose deception we smile; whilst with 
Goethe he appears as a royal warrior, füll of dignity and stern 
manliness, whose character is raised in our estimation by his 
calm^ though deep, afFection for Iphigenia. The characters of 
the * herdsman ' and the * messenger ' are with Euripides, in ac- 
cordance with the exigencies of the play, insignificant ; whilst 
Arkas, who performs in the plot of Goethe's drama the function 
of those two personages, is of a superior stamp. 

The diiference in the general plots of the two Iphigenias need 
not further be pointed out ; but it should be remembered, that, 
whilst the main point with Euripides turns on the actual posses- 
sion of the Image of Artemis — ^which is, of course, quite in ac- 
cordance with the religious belief of the ancients — the essence of 
Goethe's drama consists in the retum of Iphigenia, which is 
delayed to the end on account of the dubious wording of the 
oracle, and which is brought about by her truthfulness *. Thus 
the Solution of the plot, which is eflfected by Euripides through 
the convenient contrivance of a deus ex machinä^ is achieved by 
Goethe through the natural sequence of noble actions. 

The scene of recognition is, considered from the point of view 
of Goethe inwriting the drama, also superior in the German 
Ipbigeme. The recognition simply takes place in consequence of 
the reluctance of Orestes to teil a falsehood in the saintly pre- 



^ * Id enim tragoedias illas inter se comparanti ante omnia tenendum 
est, Euripidem necessario curare debuisse, ut non solum Iphigenia e 
Taurica abduceretur, sed asportaretur etiam simulacrum Dianae. . . . 
Goethio vero licebat in solo Iphigeniae reditu consistere, qumque, si 
statua illa maneret apud Tauros, ea ipsa re solvi nodum posse intelli- 
geret, ad id ambiguitate oraculi, sororem rednci jubente Apolline, potuit 
uti/ Gott^ed Hermann*s * Freface ' to • Euripidis Iphigenia Taurica.* 
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« < 
sence of Iphigenia ; and thus it is quite consistent with the ten- 

dency of the drama. The expedient to which Euripides had 

recourse, namely, to bring about the recognition by means of the 

letter, has been characterized by many as ludicrous ; but here 

we should remember, that the * contemporaries and epigones ' of 

the Greek poet must have considered that expedient as both 

natural and ingenious ; for even Aristotle places it above all other 

expedients for effecting the recognition ^. 

It having been shown that the Single elements in the two 
dramas form such striking contrasts, it seems unnecessary to say 
anything more on the inexpediency of drawing a parallel between 
the two Iphigenias as dramatic productions. Euripides wrote 
a realistic play and Goethe composed an idealistic drama. 
The former merely wished to produce a national or populär pfay, 
— half pathetic and half humorous — and his characters afe there- 
fore more life-like, more real. The Greek audience probably 
heartily enjoyed the scene, in which Thoas is befooled by the 
priestess, and they fully recognised their own countrymen in the 
doings and sayings of Orestes, Pylades, and Iphigenia. Goethe 
himself said that his Thoas was nothistorical ; and it is more than 
probable that a Scythian king was more of the stamp of the 
Euripidean play. Goethe also well knew that bis *Iphigenie' 
never existed, but he selected the heroine of the beautiful Greek 
fable, as the most suitable to represent an ideal perfection per- 
sonified in a woman. 

The two poets having had difFerent objects in view in com- 
posing their dramas— the one writing for a Greek audience who 
wished to be entertained, and the other for readers whose senti- 
ments he was anxious to ennoble — it naturally follows that the 
treatment of the two productions must be totally different, if not 
actually contrasting. I will not go so far as to call the drama of 
Euripides * a glorification of falsehood,* but I entirely concur in 
the opinion that Goethe's Iphigenie is the * glorification of truth,' 
and that from an etbical point of view the German Iphigenie is 

• 
* Cp. Arist. Poetica, xvi. § 1-5. 
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just as superior to the Greek * Iphigenia ' as the modern codc of 
morality is superior to the ancient ^. 

. It need hardly be pointed out, that the opinion here put 
forward is not given in a disparaging spirit against the Greek 
poet. His Tauric Iphigenia is certainly in its way a remarkable 
play ; and it has, besides, the merit of having suggested to Goethe 
the oomposition of one of the purest productions ever written, 
and — barring the tendency and loftiness of conception of Goethe's 
Iphigenie — I quite agree with the remark, 'that both poems 
stand aide by side as master-works of equal value, in spite, or 
rather on account of their diametrical contrasts ; and that only 
one-sided narrowness can raise the one at the expense of the 
other V 

Goethe's Iphigenie auf Taüris did not * take the world by storm ' 
in the same way as his Werther did, and partly also his Götz von 
Berlicbittgen, It is true the enlightened circle of his Weimar 
friends was delighted with the dratna, even in its first imperfect 
form ; but when he read the last finished version to the German 
artists at Rome, they feit disappoiated at the calra tenour of the 
work. They had expected, as the author himself declared, 
''somethiag tempestuous in the Berlichingen style/ Gradually 
only the world began to appreciate fuUy the master-work, for 
which the generality of readers seemed not to be ripe at the 
time of its appearance. The admiratlon for this drama spread 
so steadlly and universally at home, that in the year 1825, when 
the fiftieth anniversary of the poet*s arrival at Weimar was cele- 
brated by the whole duchy, a special Performance of his Iphigenie 
took place in the evening of his Goidner Juheltag^ and a new 

' Hermann says ia his above-oaentioned Poeface of Goethe that * ita ille 
Atheniensem poetam aemulatus^ ut hominem natione Graecum, sed eum 
talem ^udise videamiir, qui nostri aevi cultu eruditus non solum virtutis 
purioFem excelsioremque imaginem animo impressam habeat, sed etiam 
oblectandi materiam magis <ex sententiarum vi et copia, quam ex ver- 
boFum omatu et varietate numerorum depromat.* 

' Iphigenia ia Taurien. Erklärt von Schöne und Köchly. Einleitung, 
p. 41, 

C 
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handsome edition was published Zur Feier des VII November 
1825. 

A few years before, in 18 18, Goethe had the gratification of 
seeing bis work translated into niodern Greek by Joannes Papa- 
dopulos, a young Greek Student who had spent some time at 
Weimar. Goethe feit so delighted at seeing bis drama in the 
modern Greek garment, that one cannot help regretting that the 
translation into ancient Greek appeared only after bis death ^. 
Goethe's drama was several times translated into Italian, among 
others by Andrea MalFei. There are also several French trans- 
lations extant, the last being that by M. A. Legrelle, who has 
prefixed a short life of Goethe to bis version, and an appreciative 
analysis of the drama. Goethe's Iphigeme has met in general 
with great favour in P'rance, where the interest in the fable of 
Iphigenia had been aroused through Racine*s Mphigenie en 
Aulide,* through Gluck's Operas on the two * Iphigenias/ not to 
speak of several other Tauric Iphigenias ^. In this country the 
drama was first made known in 1797, through the translation of 
William Taylor of Norwich. Since that time a number of English 
translations have appeared both in this country and America; 
the most successful of wbich is beyond doubt that by the dis- 
tinguished Greek and German scholar, Miss Anna Swanwicki 
The high value of the drama has also been, in general, duly ac- 
knowledged by English classical scholars and critics, and the lata 
Mr. G. H. Lewes, who devotes a whole chapter to the work, has 

* The above-mentioned translation is by Prof. Kock, and was published 
at Berlin, 1861. The foUowing passage from the translator's Preface, 
in which he speaks of the cultivation of classical studies in onr own days, 
will be of special interest to English classical scholars : ' Sunt tarnen, 
qui veterum poetarum non solum lectione sed etiam imitatione hodie 
quoque delectantur : viget adhuc in Britannia, fidelissima horum studi- 
orum nutrice et adiutrice, viget Oxonii et Cantabrigiae, locis omniuna 
saeculorum fama celebratis/ etc. 

' An account of the. various dramatised Iphigenias will be found in 
M. Patin's well known Ettri^de, which forms the third volume of hi$ 
* Etüde sur les Tragiques Grecs,' The author has in his Analysis also 
some excellent remarks on Goethe^s Iphigeme, 
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the following passage on it, which I cannot help quoting in 
extenso : 

' It is a marvellous dramatic poem. The grand and solemn 
movement of its evolution responds to the large and simple 
ideas which it unfolds. Its calmness is majesty. In the limpid 
clearness of its language, the involved mental processes of the 
characters are as transparent as the Operations of bees within a 
crystal hive ; while the constant strain of high and lofty music 
which sounds through the poem makes the reader feel as if in 
a holy temple. And above all witcheries of detail there is the 
one capital witchery, belonging to Greek statues more than to 
any other works of human cunning, the perfect unity of impres- 
sion produced by the whole, so that nothing in it seems made, 
but all to grofWy nothing is superfluous, but all is in organic de- 
pendence, nothing is there for detached eflfect, but the whole 
is eflect. The poem fills the mind ; but beautiful as the 
separate passages are, admirers seldom think of passages, they 
think of the wondrous whole.* 



Ipl^igtnu auf Caixris, 
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SBoIfgang t^on @oetl^e* 
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Spl^igenic. 

%f)oae, Äonig bcr XcLUxitx. 

Dteft. 

Slrfa«. 



ARGUMENT. 



ACT I. 



Iphigenia gives expression to the feelings of awe with 
which her abode inspires her, and to her intense longing for 
her native land. She ought to serve the goddess Diana from 
her own free will, and not because she was kept in sacred 
bondage. Iphigenia bewails the fate of woman, who is obliged 
to submit patiently to her fate ; but she hopes in Diana, whom 
she supplicates to restore her to her kindred. (Sc. i.) 

Arkas announces to Iphigenia the arrival of the King, and 
whilst describing her beneficial influence on Thoas and on his 
people by inducing them to abrogate the ancient practice of 
human sacrifices, he implores her to meet in a friendly manner 
the intentions of the King, who cherishes the hope of an 
Union with her. (Sc. 2.) 

The King appears and expresses to Iphigenia the desire to 
lead her home as his bride. She declines the offer by an 
evasive answer, and Thoas declares, that, although the goddess 
has placed her in his hands, he will renounce his Claims on the 
priestess, if a safe return to her kindred is in störe for her. 
Iphigenia then discloses to the King her descent, and relates 
both the horrors perpetrated by her ancestors and the mira- 
culous way in which she herseif had escaped from death. The 
King still persists in his offer, and when Iphigenia again im- 
plores him to restore her to her kindred, he seems moodily to 
grant her request, but declares at the same time, that the 
ancient rite of sacrificing strangers who approach the shores 

B 2 
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of his country, on the altar of Diana, must henceforth be 
resumed. Two strangers have been found concealed in the 
caverns of the shore. They will be sent to her and she is to 
perform her duty as priestess. (Sc. 3.) 

When Iphigenia is left alone (Sc. 4) she invokes the 
goddess Diana, who had before saved her from death, to 
keep her hands pure from blood. 



\ 



@rfter 9tuf$n0« 



erjier Sfuftritt. 

'«heraus in eure <3^attm, rege 3B4)feI 

S)e8 alten, l^eirgeit, bid^tBelauBteix »&alneö, 

äBie in ber ©öttin jliKeg ^eiligtl^um, 

^ret' i(]^ iw)d^ Je|t mit fd^aubernbem ©efül^l, 

3tte wenn td^ fie jum erjlenmal IBetrdte, 5 

Unb e0 gettjol^ttt fl^ ni^t mein @eifi l^ierl^er. 

So matt(^eö Sal^r Jetral^rt mid^ l^ier JjerBorgen 

din ^i)n SiHe, bem i^ mi^ ergebe; 

S)od^ immer Un x^, wie im erjlen, fremb. 

3)entt a(^ ! mici^ trennt baö SKeer Don ben OeKeBten, 10 

Unb an bem Ufer fiel^' i^ lange 3!age, 

S)oö Sanb ber ©riechen mit ber Seele fu(]^enb; 

Unb gegen meine ©eufjer iBringt bie äßeHe 

9^ur bum:pfe 2!öne Braufenb mir l^erüter. 

SBel^ bem, ber fern J?on (Altern unb ©efc^triflern 15 

©n einfam SeBen ful^rt! 3^m jel^rt ber ®ram 

S)ag näd^fle ®lücf s?or feinen 8i:|3:pen weg, 

3l^m ((^wärmen abvoäxU immer bie ©ebanfen 

0laci^ feinet SSaterö «öalleU; wo bie Sonne 

Suerji ben «Fimmel i?or il^m auffd^lof, wo 20 



Sip^igenie auf Xanxi^, 

©id^ SUiltgeBornc f))lclenb fefl unb feflcr ^ 

Wit fanften SBanben an elnonber fnüpfUn. 

3d^ redete mit ben ©öttern ni^t; attclti 

2)er 5?rauen 3"pfltti> tfi Beflagenönjertl^, 

3u «§au0 unb in bem Äriege l^crrf^t ber !Wann, 25 

Unb in ber ffrcmbe njciß er fl^ ju l^elfen. 

Sl^n freuet ber aSefl^ ; il^n frönt ber @ieg ; 

©n el^renöoKer 3!ob ift xfjxa Bereitet. 

SBie enggelBunben Ifi beg aBeiSeö Olücf ! 

(S(]^on einem raul^en ©atten gu gel^ord^en, 30 

3fl ^flic^t unb ^roft; njie elenb, wenn fle gor 

(Sin feinblid^ ©d^icffal in bie Sterne treibt ! 

@o l^ält mici^ 3!]^oag l^ier, ein ebler aJ^ann, 

3n ernfien, lieiVgen SfloöenBanben feft. 

D wie Befd^amt gefiel^' i(^, baß id^ bir 35 

2«it fiiaem SBibernjitten biene, ©öttin, 

2)ir meiner JRetterin! SKein SeBen fottte 

3u freiem S)ienfie bir gewibmet fein. 

9tud^ l^aB' id) jietö auf bid^ gel^offt unb l^offe 

0loc^ jefet auf bid^, Siana, bie bu mi^, 40 

2)e0 größten JlönigeS Joerjioßne ^^od^ter, 

3n beinen l^eirgen, fanften 2lrm genommen. 

3a,^^oci^ter ßtw^', wenn bu ben l^ol^en SKann, 

Den bu, bie ^oci^ter forbernb, ängjligtefi, 

SBenn bu ben götterglei^en 2lgamemnon, 45 

Der bir fein )&ie6jieö jum 2lltare Brad^te, 

33on Xxoia^^ umgewanbten 2^auern röl^mli^ 

^aä) feinem SSaterlanb jurutfbegleitet, 

Die ®atün ü)m, ^leftren unb ben ©ol^n, 

Die fc^önen @^d|e, wo^l erl^alten l^aji, 50 

@o giet au0 mi(]^ ben Steinen enblid^ wieber, 



I. Sluftug, 2. ?luftritt. 

Unb rette mld^, bie bu öom ^ob errettet, 
9tud^ ijon bem ^tbm l^ier, bem jtceiten 3!obe! 



^mxkx Sluftritt. 

3)5^igeme. Slrfa^. 

5lr!aÖ. 

5)er ^önlg fenbet mic^ l^terl^er unb Beut 

S)er $rie)ierin Slanenö @rup unb »geiL 55 

5)ieÖ iji ber 2:ag, ba 2:aurlS feiner ©öttin 

^ür trunberSare, neue <Siege ban!t. 

3c^ eile "oox bem Äonig unb bem »öeer, 

3u melben, baf er fommt unb ba^ eö nal^t. 

3 ^) 1^ t g e n i e. 

SBir finb Bereit, fle njürbig ju em^jfangen, 60 

Unb unfre ©ottin fielet njinfommnem Dpfn 
SSott Xi)oa^' »öanb mit ©nabenBlitf entgegen, 

2lrfaS. 

D fdnb' tc^ auc^ ben SBIicf ber $riefterin, 

l)er n?ertl6en, öielgee-^rten, beinen S3li(f, 

D l^eil'ge Sungfrau, l^eller, leu^tenber, 65 

Unö 2iaen guteS Beid^en! ^0^ Bebecft 

2)er ®ram gel^eimnifiJoK bein Snnerfieg; 

3SergeBenS l^arren njir fd^on 3al^re lang 

5tuf ein öertraulid^ SBort au8 beiner SBrufl. 

©0 lang' id^ bid^ an biefer Statte fenne, 70 

3jl bieö ber ®lltf, ijor bem id^ immer fd^aubre; 



8 3p^tgenic auf Zantic, 

Unb wie mit ^ifeitBottben Bleibt bie Seele 
•3ng Snnerjle beö aöufenö bir gef^miebet, 

3 )) 1^ i g e n i e. 
äöie'ö ber SSertrieBnen, ber SJertraifien jiemt. 

9lr!aö. 
©d^einfl bu bir l^ier ijertrieBen unb ijernjaiji? 75 

3))]^igettie. 
Äann un0 jum SSaterianb bie {?rembe werben? 

9tr!aö. 

Unb bir ifi fremb baö SSaterlanb geworben. 

3))l^igenie. ^ 

J)a3 ijl'g, warum mein Hutenb «öerj nic^t l^eilt. 

3n erjler 3ugenb, ba ^^ faum bie ©eele 

2ln SSater, a^utter unb ©efd^wijler Banb, 80 

5)ie neuen ©d^öplinge, gefeKt unb lietlid^, 

3Som {?uß ber alten ©tämme l^immelwdrtö 

3u bringen fireBten, leiber faßte ba 

@in frember SIu^ mid^ an unb trennte mi^ 

33on ben ©eliefcten, riß baö fcBone 9öanb 85 

SDht e^'rner Saujl entgwei. Sie war bal^in, 

Der 3ugenb Befie S^reube, baS ©ebeil^n 

2)er erjlen 3al^re. @eI6)i gerettet, war 

3ci^ nur ein ©d^atten mir, unb frifd^e Sufl 

2)eö SeBenö Hu§t in mir nici^t wieber auf. 90 

2lr!ag. 

2Benn bu bid^ fo unglütfUd^ nennen wittfl, 
®o barf id) bid^ aud^ wol^l unbanfkr nennen. 



I. glufäug, 2, 2luftritt. 9 

S)o(]^ ttid^t ben reinen JDanf, 
Um bejfentnjiKen man bie 3Bo]^It:^at tl^ut, 
®en frol^en 93ll(f, ber ein juftiebneö l&eBen 95 

Unb ein geneigte^ «§crj bem äBirtl^e geigt. 
5118 bid^ ein tief gel^eimnißijotteg S^icffal 
33or fo öiel Sauren biefem Xtmpü Btad^te, 
Äam 2!|)oa8 bir, al8 einer ©ottgegeBnen, 
Wlit (Sl^rfurd^t unb mit 0leigung ju Begegnen, 100 

Unb biefeS Ufer warb bir l^olb unb freunblid^, 
3)o8 jiebem Sremben fonjl s?on ©raufend war, 
SBeil S'liemanb unfer Oleic^ öor bir Betrat, 
S)er an S)ianen8 l^eil'gen Stufen nid^t 
^aä^ altem SBrauci^, ein Blutig D))fer, fiel. 105 

3 )) 1^ i g e n i e. 

gfrei atl^men ma(]^t baS li^eBen nic^t aKein. 

aSe^ Men \ft% baS an ber l^eil'gen Stätte, 

®Uiä) einem Schatten um fein eigen ®raB, 

3(^ nur Vertrauern mu^? Unb nenn' iä^ baöj 

^in fröi^lid^ felBfiBewu^teö )&eBen, wenn 110 

Ung jeber ^ag, JoergeBenö i^ingeträumt, 

3u jenen grauen ^agen öorBcreitet, 

Sie an bem Ufer Mf)t'^, felBfti?ergeffenb, 

2)ie ^rauerf(]^aar ber QlBgefd^iebnen feiert? 

©in unnü^ SeBen ifl ein früher ^ob; 115 

2)ie8 Srauenfci^icffal ijl öor allen mein'8. 
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5trfag, 
2)ett cbeln ®toIj, bag bu bir felBfl ntc^t gnügeji, 
SSerjei)^* i^ blr, fo fel^r ic^ bid^ Bcboure; 
@r rauBet beit ©enuß beö ^i^eBenö blr. 
2)u l^aji l^ier nld^tS getl^an feit beiner ?lnfunft? 120 
SBer l^at beS «Königs trüben Sinn erweitert? 
äöer ]^at ben olten graufamen ®tbxau^, 
S)af am ^tltat ©ianenö jeber Srembe 
©ein 2:^Un Blutenb U^t, Don Sal^r ju Sal^r, 
fSHit fanfter UeBetrebung aufgel^alten, 125 

Unb bie ©efangnen s?om gewiffen ^ob 
3nS ajaterlanb fo oft junKfgefd^irft ? 
^at nic^t 2)iana, fiatt erzürnt ju fein, 
S)af fle ber Blut'gen alten D^jfet mangelt, . 
^än fanft OeBet in xd^tm ^aa^ erl^ort? , 130 
Umfc^njeBt mit frol^em Sluge nid^t ber @ieg 
5)aö J&eer; unb eilt er ni^t fogar s?orquö? 
Unb füp nid^t 3eglid^er ein Beffer )i^oo8, 
©eitbem ber ,^onig, ber ung weif unb taipfer 
©0 lang' gefu]j)ret, nun fl(^ and} ber SUiilbe 135 

3n beiner ©egentrart erfreut unb un§ 
I)e8 fd^njeigenben ©ei^orfamS ^flic^t erleichtert? 
2)aö nennft bu unnü|, wenn s?on beincm SBefen 
Qluf 2!aufenbe l^eraB ein SBalfam träufelt? 
SBenn bu bem SSolfe, bem ein ©Ott bic^ Brad^te, 140 
Deö neuen ©lütfeS enj'ge GueKe wirft, 
Unb an bem unwirtl^Baren 3!obe0ufer 
Sem ^emben »§eil unb dtndttf)x juBereitefi? 

3))l^igenie. 

i)a^ SBenige öerfci^winbet leicht bem SBlitf, 

Ser Joorwörtö fielet, wie i?iel noc^ üBrig BleiBt. 145 



I. Slufjug, 2. 2luftritt. 11 

I)oc^ loSji bu ben, ber, n?a0 er t^^ut, ni(i^t f^a^t? 

3 )) 1^ i g e n i e. 
aJJan tabelt bcn, ber feine X^aUn voai^t 

5trfaö. 

5tuc^ ben, ber wal^ren SBertl^ ju fiolj itic^t atztet, 

SBie ben, ber falfc^en SBert^ ju eitel l^eSt. 

©laut' mir unb \)bx' auf eineö 2^antte8 SBort, 150 

S)er treu unb rebli^ bir ergeben ifi : 

SBenn l^eut ber ,^5nig mit bir rebet, fo 

^rleici^tr' il^m, njaö er bir ju fagen ben!t. 

3 )) ^ i g e n i e. 

5)u ängjieji mi^ mit jebem guten QBorte; 

Oft rciiS^ ic^ feinem 2lnirag mül^fam a\x^. 155 

5trIaS. 

Sßebenfe, njaö bu t^ufi unb njaö bir nüfet! 

©eitbem ber ,^onig feinen ©o!^n verloren, 

SSertraut er SBenigen ber ©einen mel^r, 

Unb biefen SBenigen nic^t mei^r wie fonji. 

SKifgünflig fielet er JebeS (Sblen ©o^n 160 

2llö feineö 9leid^e0 ffolger an, er fürchtet 

©in einfam, l^ilfloö Filter, ja öietteici^t 

ajernjegnen 5tuf)ianb unb frul^^eit'gen Xob. 

Der ©ci^tl^e fe^t inö JRcben feinen SSorjug, 

5lm ttjenigflen ber .^dnig. (5r, ber nur 165 

©enjol^nt ifl ju iBefel^len unb ju tl^un, 

Jlennt nic^t bie Äunfi, J)on SBeitem ein ©efflprdc^ 
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^la^ feiner 5tbfid^t langfam fein ju lenfen. 

@rf^ttjer'0 il^m nid^t burd^ ein rücf^altenb SBeigern, 

2)urd^ ein ijorfajlic]^ a^if ijerjiel^en ! ®el^ 170 / 

©efäßig if)m ben l^alBen Seg entgegen! y 

3 ^) 1^ i g e n i e. 
Sott id^ Befci^Ieunigen, n?aS mid^ fcebrol^t? 

2lrfaö. 
SBißji bu fein SBerBen eine 2)ro]^ung nennen? 

3 )) 1^ i g e n i e, 
® ifl bie fci^reillid^fie »on allen mir. 

9lr!ag. 
®ieJ il^m für feine 0leigung nur SSertraunI 175 

3))l^igenie. 
SBenn er J?on Surt^t erfl meine ©eete löfi. 

girfaS, 
SBarum öerf^njeigfi bu beine «&er!unft \f)m? 

3 )) 1^ i g e n i e. 
aBeil einer ^riefierin Oel^eimnif giemt 

SlrfaS. 

©em Äönig foKte ni^tö ©el^eimniß fein! 

Unb oB er'ö gleic]^ ni(^t forbert, fü^lt er '3 bod^, 180 

Unb fül^lt eS tief in feiner großen (Seele, 

I)aß bu forgfältig bi^ Joor il^m Jjerwal^rji. 1 

3 ^) 1^ i g e n i e. 

■ 

SRä^rt er SSerbruf unb Unmut^ gegen mi^? 
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®o fc^cittt eg fafi. 3war fd^treigt er aud^ öon Wr ; 
1)0^ l^alBcn l^ingerrorfnc SBorte mlc^ 185 

Selel^rt, bop feine ©eele feji ben SBunfci^ 
Ergriffen l^at, bid^ ju Bejt^en. 8o|l, 
D ülBerlaß ll^n nid^t flc^ \tlh% bamit 
3n feinem Sufen ni^t ber Unmut§ reife 
Unb bir (Sntfefeen I6ringe, bu ju f^jät 190 

Sin meinen treuen 9lat]^ mit Sleue benfefll 

3^)]^igenie- 

Sie? ©innt ber Jlönig, wa0 fein ebler S^ann, 

I)er feinen Flamen Iiel6t unb bem SSerel^nmg 

Der «^immlifd^en ben ®ufen Bänbiget, 

3e benfen fottte? ©innt er J)om 9Htor 195 

m\^ in fein ^tiit mit ©enjalt ju giel^n ? 

©0 ruf {^ atte ®5tter tmb i)or aßen 

©ianen, bie entfc^lo^ne ©öttin, (xn, 

Die il^ren ®^\x% ber $riefierin genjiß, 

Unb Sungfrau einer Sungfrau gern genjäl^rt. 200 

Slrfag. 

• 

©ei rul^ig! (Sin gewaltfam neueS Slut 

3:rei6t ni(i^t ben ,^dnig^ folc^e 3ünglingötl^at 

Serwegen auöjuüBen* SBie er flnnt, 

Sefurd^t' id^ anbern ^larten ©c^Iup s?on il^m, 

3)en unauf^alttor er sjoHenben wirb; 205 

Denn feine ©eeP ijl fejl unb unBeweglid^. 

Drum bitt' x^ Wq, Vertrau' il^m, fei il^m banfBar, 

SBenn bu il^m weiter nid^tg gew%en fannjl! 
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3 )) 1^ i g c n i e. 
D fagc, njaö bir tuciter nod^ 6e!annt ifi! 

©rfal^r'ö öon il^m! 3c^ fel^' bcn Äönig fommen; 210 

2)u e^rfi il^it, unb biti^ l^el^t bellt eigen «&etj 

3^m freunbll^ unb Jjertraulid^ ju Begegnen, 

(Sin ebler 2^ann wirb burd^ ein guteö SBort 

©er S'tauen njeit gefül^rt, (2lb.) 

3))l^igenie (aUeixi). 

3tt)ar fe^' ic]^ nid^t, 
SBie ic^ bem Statt) beS freuen folgen foH; 215 

2)oc^ folg' ic^ gern ber ^fli^t, bem »Könige 
S^ür feine SBol^Itl^at guteö äßort ju geben, 
Unb njünfd^e mir, ba^ id^ bem SKäd^tigen, 
5Bag ii^m gefäKt, mit SBal^rl^eit fagen möge. 



3)ritter Sluftritt. 

3^)l^igenie. 

!Wit föniglid^en ©ütern fegne bid^ 

©ie ©ottin! ©ie gewäl^re ©ieg unb Stuf)m 

Unb Oleid^tl^um unb baS SBolj)! ber Seinigen 

Unb iebeö frommen SBunfc^^eö Sütte bir, 

2)aß, ber bu ü6er SSiele forgenb l^errf^ejl, 

©u au^ öor Sielen feltneö ©lud genie^efl! 225 



220 
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3ufriet)cn irdr' id^, trenn mein 3Solf mic^ ru-^mte: 

SBaö i^ etnjarfc, genief en 2lnbre me^r 

5tlö ^. ©er ifi am glüdlid^fien, er fei 

(Sin ,^önig ober ein ©eringer, bem 

3n feinem ^§aufc So^l Bereitet iji. 230 

©u nal^meft ^l^eit an meinen tiefen ©c^merjen, 

5ßS mir baö ©d^njert ber Seinbe meinen @ol§n, 

S)en legten, Beften, S?on ber ®nU rlf. 

©0 lang^ bie JJfluS^e meinen @eifi Befaß, 

@m)5fanb id) nid^t ble Debe meiner SBoi^nung; 235 

®o^ je|t, ba id^ Befriebigt n^ieberfel^re, 

3^r Siti^ jerflort, mein ©ol^n gero(i^en i% 

SBleiBt mir ju »Saufe nici^tö, baö mid^ ergebe. 

Ser frö^Uc^e O^orfam, ben iä^ fonjl 

9tuö einem jeben 9luge BUtfen ^df), 240 

3ji nun ijon ©org' nnb Unmut^ pU gebämjjft* 

^in Seber jlnnt, xva^ fünftig werben, wirb, 

Unb folgt bem ^inberlofen, weil er muß. 

0lun !omm' ic^ l^eut in biefen ^emjjel, ben 

3^ oft Beti;at, um ©ieg ju Bitten unb 245 

ffur ©ieg ju banfen. ^inen alten SBunfd^ 

^rag' i^ im 95ufen, ber an^ bir nlci^t fremb, 

S'lod^ unerwartet ifi: 3(^ l^ofe, bic^, 

3um ©egen meinet fßolU unb mir jum ©egen, 

5tlö ®raut in meine SBol^nung einjufül^ren. 250 

3)>]^igenie. 

Der UnBefannten Bieteft bu ju öiel, 
D ^önig, an. @8 jie^t bie Slüc^tige 
SBefß^ämt öor bir, bie nichts an biefem Ufer 
9fiö ©^u^ unb aiul^e fu^t, bie bu i^r gaBfi. 



lö 3^)^i9ettie auf S^auriö. 

Daß bu in baS ©e^eimniß beiner 2tl6funft 255 

S3or mir, njie i?or bem ^ti^im, flets bic^ l^üdeji, 

3Bär' unter feinem QSolfe red^t unb gut. 

S)ieö Ufer fc^retft bie ffremben : baS ©efefe 

©eKetet'S unb bie.S'lot]^. allein tJon bir,. 

2)ie jebeö frommen JRed^tö genießt, dn voof)l 260 

9Son ung em^jfangner ®oji, nod^ eignem @inn 

Unb SBitten il^reö XaQtQ fid^ erfreut, 

«Bon bir l^offt^ iä) 3Sertrauen, bag ber SBirt^ 

5ür feine ^reue n^ol^l erwarten barf. 

S^l^igenie. 

QSerBorg ic^ meiner Altern Flamen ?tnb 2^5 

SD'^ein ^au^, .^önig, trar'0 QSerlegen^eit, 

0lid^t aJiißtroun. Denn i?ietlei(]^t, a(^ 1 njüßteji bu, 

SBer Dor bir jiel^t, unb xcdd) s?erttjunfd^te? ^aixpt 

Du ndl^rfi unb fti^üfeeft, ein ^ntfe^en faßte 

Dein großes J&erj mit feltnem <S^amx an, 270 

Unb fiatt bie ©eite beineö ^xotitQ mir 

3u Bieten, trieSefi bu mid^ i?or ber 3«t 

2tuö beinem JReic^e/ fiießejl mid^ öieKeic^t, 

@1^' ju ben !Weinen frol^e 3iüdUi)x mir 

Unb meiner SBanb'rung ©nbe jugebad^t ift, 275 

Dem @lenb ju, baö jeben @d^n:eifenben, 

3Son feinem ^an^ SSertrieBnen üBeraK 

3)Wt falter, frember ©d^retfenöl^anb ernjartetV 

SBaS au(^ ber 3tat^ ber ©ötter mit bir fei, I 

Unb was fie beinem «§auS unb bir gebenfen, 280 

' ®o fel^It eS bo^, feitbem bu Bei unS wol^nfi | 
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Unb eines frommen ©afleS Oleci^t cjenie^eji, 

9ln ©egcn nic^t, ber mir t)on oBen Jommt. 

3^ mö^te fd^wer gu üBerreDen fein, 

5)aß i(]^ an bir ein fd^uIböoK ^aupt Befci^ü^e, 385 

3 :^ ]^ i 9 e n i e. 
2)ir Bringt bie SBo^Itl^at ®egen, nici^t ber ®afi. 

SBaS man ©errn^ten tl^ut, wirb nic^t gefegnct. 

2)rum enbige bein @d^n?eigen unb bein ©eigern ! 

@g forbert bieg fein ungerechter S^ann. 

Die ©ottin üBergaB bi^ meinen «§dnben; 290 

SBie bu il^r l^eilig warft, fo njarjl bu'ö mir. 

5tu(^ fei il^r SBinf no(3^ fünftig mein @efe^: 

^cnn bu na^ «§aufe SlMh^x l^offen fannjl, 

©0 ^pxt^^ i^ bi(^ öon aller Sorbrung loö. 

5)oci^ ifi ber 3Beg auf etoig bir i)erft)errt, 295 

Unb ijl bein ©tamm öertrieBen ober burd^ 

6in ungel^eureg Unl^eil auögelöfd^t, 

So Bift bu mein burc^ me^r aU @in @efe^. 

@^ri^ ofen, unb bu weift, ici^ l^alte SBort. 

3:t)l^igenie. 
SSom alten SBanbe löfet ungern jld^ 300 

S)ie B^nge loö, ein langöerfi^wiegeneö 
©el^eimnif enblid^ ju entbecfen; benn, 
dinmal öertraut, öertäf t eö ol^ne 3iMttf)x 
5)eö tiefen »§erjen8 fld^re SBol^nung, fd^abet, 
SBie eö bie ©ötter woUen, ober nu|t, 305 

aJernimm ! 3^ Bin auö 3:antalu0' @ef(3^Ied^t. 

Du frri(!^ji ein grogeö SBort gelaffen au8* 
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0lcnnjl bu bcn belnen ^tl^nl^ertit, ben bie SBclt 

91Ö einen el^mafö tgoc^Begnabigten 

Der ©Otter fennt? 3ji'« jener ^antaluö, 310 

Den 3itt)lter gu Slat:^ unb ^^afel jog, 

9tn bejfen alterfalj^men, S)lelen ©Inn 

«erlnft^jfenben ®t\pxä^m ©öttcr fettjl, 

SBie an Drafelft)rü(i^en, jld^ erge^ten? 

3))]^lgenie. 

er Ijl e0; a6er ©ötter fodten n^t 3' 5 

SÄit aÄenfd^en wie mit il^reß ®Ui^m ttjanbeln; 

Daö flerWid^e ©efci^Ie(i^t ijl ijiel ju f(i^wa(i^, 

3n ungenjol^nter J&ölj^e ni(i^t gu f(i^njinbeln. 

Unibel njar er nidi^i unb fein SJerrätl^er; 

SHlein gum Äned^t gu grofi, unb gum ©efetten 320 

De0 grofien DonnrerS nur ein ^m^, ©0 mar 

9lu(i^ fein SSergel^en menf(3^Ii^ ; il^r ©eri(i^t 

SBar jireng, unb Dichter fingen : UeBermut)^ 

Unb Untreu flür^ten il^n S)on 3oöiö Xi^ 

3ur ©ci^tna(]^ beS alten ^artaruö l^inaB. 325 

9td^, unb fein gang ©eft^lec^^t trug i|>ren ^a^. 

Xf)oa^, 
^rug e8 bie ©d^ulb beS ^tl^nl^errn ober eigne? 

3))]^igenie. 

' Qvoax bie genjalt^ge SBrufi unb Jjer Sutanen 
ÄraftJjoUeö SJlaxt voax feiner ©öl^n' unb (SnW 
©ettjiffeg (grbtl^eil; bod^ eS fö^miebete 330 

Der ©Ott um il^re ©tirn ein eifern Sanb; 
SiaÜ), a»Ä^igung unb äöeiSl^ett unb ©ebulb 
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ffiertarg et il^rem fc^cuen, buflern SÖIidC; 

3ur ffitttl^ warb il^nen jeglid^e SScgier, 

Unb grenjenloö brang il^re ffiut^ uml^er, 335 

<Sd^en $eIo^, ber ©enjaltignjoöcnbc, 

S)e^ ^kintalu^ gtMter ®o^, erwarB 

©^ bur^ «errate unb .2Worb bag fd^önjle «Beit», 

Denomauö' (Srjeugtc, *&i^))obamwtu 

®le Bringt ben SBünfc^en beö^O^mal^Iö jn?ei ©o^ne, 340 

il^ji unb Sttreuö. 9lüi>\\^ feigen pe 

5£)e6 SSatcr^ glete ju bem toflen ©ol^n^ 

9Iu0 einem anbern Sette njad^fenb, an. 

2)er ^afl t)erWnbet fle, unb l^eimlid^ wagt 

S)4g $aar im 93rubermorb iiie ^rfle ^at 345 

5£)er SSater wo-l^net -^i^j^jobamien 

3)ie Sftörberin/ unb grimmig forbert er 

aSon % 'ben ©ol^n jurutf, unb jk entleiBt 

@id(| felfeji— . ' 

2)u ft^^weigefl? fVa^re fort ju rebenl 
Sa^ bein SJertraun bi(^ ni(]^t gereuen! ®))ri(^1 350 

3!|)l^igeni<. 

SBol^l bem, ber feiner SSdter gern gebenft, 
S)er frol^ J?on il^ren 5:^aten, «i^rer ©ro^e 
S)eh »&örer unterhält unb, fWl fld^ freuenb, 
ain§ ^nbe biefer fö^Bnen «ei^e fl(]^ 
@ef(]^Ioffeu fle]()t! SDenn ea erzeugt ni^t gleid^ s$s 
^in t&au0 ben »&aI6gott nod) ba^ Ungel^euer; 
<5rjt eme 3lei^e »öfer ober ©uter 
SBringt tnbliti^ ba0 ©ntfe^en, Bringt bie gteute 
JDer SBelt ]^eri?wr,— 5Rad^ i^e« SSater^ ^i>be 

c 2 
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©eWeten 5ltreu0 iinb ^ijefi ber ®tabt, 360 

©emeittfam l^etrfe^^enb. gange fonnte nld^t . 

S)ie eintrad^t bauertt. 9BaIb entel^rt $5:^ijefl | 

2)e6 95ruber0 »ette. ötÄd^enb treibet 2ltteug 
- 3l^n aug bem meldte. Xnäx^d^ l^atte f(]^ott 

^l^tjejl, auf fd^njere JD^aten jtnnenb, lange 365 

©em Söruber einen <Sof)n entnjanbt unb l^eimlid^ 

3f)n aU ben feinen fd^meid^elnb ouferjogen. 

2)em füllet et bie Söruft mit SButl^ unb Staä^t 

Unb fenbet il^n jur ÄönigSfiabt, baf et 

3m Dl^eim feinen eignen 95atet motbe. 370 

Des 3üngling6 95otfa| witb entbetft ; bet Äönig 

©ttaft gtatffam ben gefanbten SUJötbet, wdl^nenb^ 

et tobte feines StubetS ©ol^n. Qn f^ät 

etföl^tt et, »et J)ot feinen ttunfnen Slugen 

©emattett ftitfit; unb bie Segiet bet Wad^e 375 1 

5lug feinet 9Btufi ^u tilgen, ftnnt et ftitt • ^ I 

Sluf unet^ötte ^^at. ^t f^nt gelaffen^ 

©lei^gültig unb ^tx^ofjnt, unb lotft ben Sötubet j 

SU^it feinen Beiben ©öl^nen in bag 3ld(i} 

Sutücf, etgteift bie Änaten, fö^lad^tet fle, 380 i 

Unb fe|t bie e!le, fd^aubetijoHe ©Jjeife 

Dem 93atet M bem etfien STOal^le ioot. 

Unb ba ^^t^ an feinem Sleif^e fld^ 

©efättigt, eine SBel^mutl^ il^n etgteift, 

@t na^ ben Äinbetn ftagt, ben 3!titt, bie Stimme 38 1 

Det XnaUn an beS ©aaleS ^üte fö^on 1 

3u l^oten glaubt, witft Sttteuö gtinfenb * ' 

3^m «&au!|)t unb jju^e bet ©tf^lagnen l^in. — 

Du ttjenbefi f(!^aubetnb bein ©efld^t, Äönig! 

©0 wenbete bie ©onn' il^t 2lntli| njeg 396 
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Unb if)xm SBagen au^ bem enj'gen ©leife, 
' 5)ieg jlnb bie St^ttl^errn beino: fßrieflerin'; 
Unb t)lel unfelifleö ©cfd^icl ber aÄdnncr, 
9Siel ^aten beö Joerworrnen ©inneS becft 
5)ie »Ifli^t mit fd^ttjcren »ittigen unb Idft 395 

Un^ nur bie grauent)oQe £)ämmrung fel^n« 

SerWrg jle fd^weigenb au^! (50 fei genug 
S)er ©räuel! ®age nun, burci^ tt?el(f^ ein ffinnber 
. Son biefem n?ilben ©tamme bu entf^jrangjl, 

3)))^igenie. 

5)eg Sitten^ dit'jlet ®tif)n tvax 2fgamemn4>n; 400 

dt ifl mein 3Sater. 5)o^ id^ barf eö fagen : 
3n il^m :^B' i^ feit meino: erflen Qtit 
(&m SKufier be8 i^^ottfommneu ^ann§ gefel^n. 
, 3]^m tooti^te Ali^tämneflra mi^, ben ^rflling 

5)er Äie6e, bann ^Uftxtn. Äul^ig l^errfd^te .405 

S)er iftönig, unb eö war bem «gaufe XantaV^ 
S)ie lang enttel^tte 3lafl gewA^rt aittein 
@d mangelte bem @Iü(f ber (Altern nod^ 
(Sin ®o^n; unb !aum war biefer SBunfd^ erfüllt, 
2)a5 jroifd^en Beiben ©(ä^wejiern nun Drefl^ 410 

2)er fiieWing, wu^ö, aU neueö UeBel ]äfon 
Dem fld^eim «öaufe gutereitet war» 
3)er Stuf beö ÄriegeS ijl gu eu(f^ gefommen, • 

2)er^ um ben {Raub ber fc^önflen Srau ju rä^en, 
' Sie ganje 3>?a<]^t ber Surften ©rie^enlanbö 415 

Um Xxeim^ aS^auern lagerte. D6 fie . 
5)ie ©tabt gewonnen, il^rer 9ia(i^c Qid 
ßrreid^t^ i)nnaf)m iä) ni^t. Wltin SSater filierte 
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Der ©riecJ^en ^m. Sn 5(uti8 l^arrten f!e 

5tuf günjl'gen SBinb öergebenö; 'omn Diana, 420 

©rjürnt auf ii)tm großen JJül^ret, l^iclt 

Die ©ilenbeu jurütf unb forberte 

Dutd^ ^alä)a^' 3^unb beö Äonig« alt'fle Socktet, 

Sie lo(!ten mit ber SRuttet mid^ in'ö Saget, 

<öie tiffeti mi(^ öor ben 5tUar unb tceil^ten 425 

Det ©öttin biefeS ^au^jt. — Sie war öerfo^nt; 

©ie Tüottte ni(]^t mein 95Iut, unb l^ößte rettenb 

5tt eine 5BoI!e micJ^; in biefem Xtm)pd 

@r!annt' ic^ mi^ juerfi tiom Xobe njieber. , 

Sd^ Bin e0 felBfl, Bin 3i>^igenie, 430 

De« 5ttreuö @nfel, 5tganwmnon'3 Xod^kx, 

Der ®i)ttin (gigent^um, bie mit bir f^rid^t. 

3:i^oaS, 

3J?e]^r Sorjug unb SSertrauen get' iti^ nid^t 

Der Äönigötoci^ter, aU bcr UnBefannten. 

3(]^ wieberl^ole meinen erfien 5tntrag : ^ 435 

Äomm', folge mir unb tl^eile, tt)a0 v^ ^ait l 

3t)l^igenie- 

3Bie barf iä) fotc^en Schritt, Äönig, njagen? 
$at nic^t bie ©öttin, bie mid^ rettete, 
5tßein bag Siecht auf mein gerrei^teö fieiben? 
• Sie l^at für mic^ ben ©d^u^ort au^gefud^t, 440 

Unb jle Bewal^rt mid^ einem SSater, ben 
@ie bur(f^ ben @(f^ein genug gefhaft, öieUeid^t 
3ur fd^önjlen jjreube feineö 2ltterg, l^ier» 
SSietteic^t iji mir bie fro^e SiMh^x ndf), 
Unb i^f auf il^ren 2Beg nid^t ad^tenb, l^dtte 445 
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Wliä) wiber i^ren aBitten l^ier gcfejfelt? 
(^in 3ri^w Bat i(f^, wenn iä) Weiften fottte. 

S)aS 3"<^«« ifi, ba^ bu nod^ l^ier i^enreilji. 
®n^ ?lü0flu^t fold^er «tt nici^t angfilicJ^ auf ! 
Sli^an \pxi(i)t »ergebend t)iel^ um ju öerfagen; 450 

2)er Slnbre l^ört öon 2(ttem nur bag 0leln. 

3))]^iöenie. 

9l^t SBorte flnb e«, bie nur Blenben fotten; 

3(f^ l^ate bir mein tieflleS «&erj entbetft. 

Unb fagfl bu bir ni^t felBfl, wie i^ bem 33ater, 

S)er 2Äutter, ben ®ef(^n?ijlern miäi entgegen 455 

9Kit ängfllid^en ©epi^len (eignen mufl, 

Daß in ben alten »Ratten, wo bie 3!rauer 

ffloä) man^mal fliße meinen 0iamen M^dt^ 

Sie JJreube, wie um um 0leuge6orne, 

S)en fd^önjlen Äranj öon @Äur an ©däten f^Iinge ! 460 

D fenbetejl bu mid^ auf ©d^iffen l^in ! 

5)u gatejl mir unb 5lßen neueg SeBen» 

®o fel^r' jurüd ! ^u', wag bein »&erg bi^ l^eißt, 

Unb ^dre ni^t bie ©timme guteö Siaif)^ 

Unb ber SSernunft I ®ei gang ein ®eib unb gieft 465 

2)i(^ f)in bem briete, ber bi^ jügettoö 

Ergreift unb bal^in ober bortl^in reißt! 

SBenn il^nen eine fiufl im SBufen Brennt^ 

»gäU öom QSerrÄtl^er fie fein l^eilig Sanb, 

S)er fle bem SSater ober bem ©emal^I 470 

9lu0 langtewdl^rten, treuen 2lrmen lodt; 
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Unb ^miQt in il^ter Sönifl bie taf(f^c ©lutl^, 
@o bringt auf fle J^etge^en^ treu unb mÄ^tig 
2)et UeBcrrebung golbne Sungc Io8» 

3^)]^igenie* 

©eben!', o Jtönig, belneö ebeln SBorteS ! 475 

®ittji bu mein Sutwun fo erwibern? ©u 
©d^ienp Jjortereitet, 9ltte6 gu öernel^men. 

5luf8 Ungel^offte njat ic^ ni^t bereitet; 

S)od^ fotJt' ic^'ö aud^ erwarten; nju^t' i^ ni^tf 

2)af id^ mit einem SBei6e l^anbeln ging? ' 480 

3 <) 1^ i g e n i e, 

©d^ilt nid^t, Äönig/unfer arm ®ef(^Ied^t! 

0lic^t l^errHc^ tt)ie bie euern, aber nid^t 

Unebel jlnb bie ® äffen eineg ®ei6eg. 

@laub' e0, barin Bin id^ bir ijorgujiel^n^, 

I)a^ i^ bein ©Ifttf mel^r aU bu fetfeer fenne. 485 

Du n^äi^neji, unbefannt mit bir unb mir, 

(Sin naiver 33anb werb' unS §um ®Iü(f ijereinen. 

aJoC guteö STOut^eg, wie öott guteö SBiUene, 

Üringfl bu in mid^f ha^ i^ mid^ fügen fott; - 

Unb Wer banf i^ ben ©öttern, ba^ fle mir 490 

Die jJejHgfeit gegeben, biefeS aBünbni^ 

fflx(i)i eingugel^en, ba« fle ni(^t geWßigt» 

(gg fipric^t fein ©Ott, eS f<)rid^t bein eignet ^öerg. 

S^jl^igenie. 
@ie reben nur burc^ unfer »&erj gu unö. 
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Unb ^a6' i(]^ f!e gu l^ören nid^t ba« aied^t? 495 

dö üJerBraufi ber Sturm bie jarte ©timme. 

S)ie 5?tieflcrin vernimmt jle ttjo|)I allein? 

3))]^igettie. 
93or aKen Stnbern merfe jlc bcr jjurji! 

Sein l^eilig 5(mt unb bein geetBteS 0led^t 

Sin 3oijig 3:ifd^ Bringt bic^ ben ©öttern na^er 500 

Slla einen erböetornen SBilben. 

3))]^igenie* 

®o 
©ü^' id^ nun ba§ SSerttaun, baö bu ergwangfi. 

3c^ Bin ein SDi^eufd^j unb Bejfer ifl'ö, njir enben. 

@o Bleibe benn mein SBort: ®ei $ricflerin 

I)er ©öttin, wie fle bic^ erforen l^at; 505 

S)oc]^ mir öergeil^' ©iana, ba^ ic^ i^r 

SÖiöl^er, mit Unrecht unb mit innerm aSorwurf, 

2)ie alten D))fer öorentl^alten ^aU\ 

^dn Srember nal^et glüdli^ unfertn Ufer; 

«Bon 5Uterö ^er ifl i^m ber Xf>)> genji^. 510 

0lur bu l^aji mi^ mit einer Sreunblid^feit, 

3n ber i(^ Balb ber garten ^io^ter fiieBe, 

fflalb jiiße Steigung einer Sraut ju fel^n 
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2Ri(^ tief erfreute, njie mit S^uBertanben 

©efeffelt, ba^ i(i^ meiner $f(id^t ijerga^.. 515 

S)u l^attefl mir bie ©innen eingenjiegt^. 

5)aö STOurr^ meinet SSoIK ijernal^m id^ nic^t; 

0lun rufen fle bie ®^ulb ijon meinet ©ol^neö 

Sröl^jeit'gem ^obe lauter üBer mi^. 

Um beinetnjitten l^alt' id^ länger nid^t 520 

©ie SKenge/ bie baö D:pfer bringenb forbert, 

3 )) 1^ i g e n i e» 

Um meinetn?i(len i)aV id^'g nie tege^rt. 

2)er mifiijerfiel^t bie »^immlifd^en, ber fle 

aßlutgierig wä^nt; er bid^tet il^nen nur 

Die eignen graufamen SBegierben an. 525 

©ntjog bie ©öttin mt<^ nid^t feltft bem $riefier? 

3l^r voax mein Sienfl njittfommner, aU mein 3!ob. 

(Sa jiemt fld^ nid^t für nn&f ben l^eiligen 

©etrauc^ mit leidet Beti^eglid^et SSernunft 

0lad^ unferm ©inn ju beuten unb ju lenfen» 530 

^u' beine $fRd^t, i^ njerbe meine tl^un.'' 

3wei ?5rembe/bie mx in be0 Uferö t&öl^len 

35erftedft gefunben, unb bie meinem Sanbe 

0lid^t0 @ute0 bringen, fmb in meiner «§anb. 

SPi^it biefen nel^me beine ©öttin lieber 535 

3^r erfteS, rechtes, lang' entBel^rteö D^fer! 

3d^ fenbe fle l^ierl^er; bu wei^t ben SDienft» 
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Vierter 2luftritt. 

3 )J 1^ i g e n i e (aflein). 

Du i)a^ SBoIfen, gndbige Retterin, 

©iitjul^ütten unfti^ulbig SSerfotgte, 

Unb auf SBinben bem el^'rnen ©cfd^icf ftc 540 

5lug ben 5lrmen, iiUx baS S^eer, 

Ue6cr ber ®rbe weitefie ©ttecten, 

Unb voof)in eö bir gut bünft, ju tragen. 

SBeife Hfl bu unb jlel^efi baS künftige; 

0li^t 4)ßXuBer iji bir bag Vergangne, 545 

Unb bein SÖticf rul^t üBer ben S)einen, 

äBie bein 2:i<iit, bag SeBen ber m^tt, 

UtUx ber ^be rul^et unb njaltet. 

D, mt^alU öom ®lut meine t&änbel 

0linimer bringt eS Segen unb Stulpe; 550 

Unb bie ©ejialt be0 jufäaig ^nnorbeten \ 

5Birb auf beö traurig uuiritligen S3?örberS 

Söfe ©tunben lauern unb fti^recfen. 

5)enn bie UnflerWiti^en ße6en ber SKenfd^en 

3Beitber6reitete gute ©efc^Ied^ter, 555 

Unb jle friften baö flüd^tige geben 

©erne bem ©terbli^en, motten if}m gerne 

Sl^reg eigenen, endigen «&immefö 

a^itgenie^enbeS, fxoi)lx(i)t^ 2lnf^aun 

@ine SBeile gönnen unb Taffen. 560 



ARGUMENT. 

ACT II. 

Orestes looks forward with calm resignation to bis ap- 
proaching death on the altar of Diana, and he only bewails 
the fate of Pylades. The latter, however, does not give up 
all hopes of rescue for both of them, and he encourages his 
friend to look forward to a new heroic career. Orestes calls 
up to memory the days gone by, when he hai^ hoped to 
accomplish great and noble deeds together with Pylades; but 
as the gods seem to have decreed the ruin of the race of 
Tantalus, he is doomed to die an inglorious death. Pylades 
still endeavours tö inspire his desponding friend with hope, for 
when he brings, according to the command of the gods, the 
Image of Diana to Apollo at Delphi, the united noble pair will 
rescue himi^om the grasp of the fiiries. Pylades also considers 
it as a favWir|b}e omen, that there was a priestess in the temple 
of Diana, who restrains the cruel rite of human sacrifices by 
her gentle influence. He founds his hopes on her noble- 
ness of mind, and, on seeing her approaching, he bids 
Orestes retire, as he wishes first to speak with her alone. 
(Sc. I.) 

Iphigenia appears, and after unbinding the chains of 
Pylades asks him from what race he sprang, and what fate 
had brought him hither with his companion. Pylades teils 
her that they were the sons of Adrastus of Grete, and that 
his brother, having committed fratricide, was now pursued 
by the furies. Rescue was, however, promised to him in 
the temple of Diana. Being asked about the fate of Troy, 
Pylades informs Iphigenia of the fall of the town, and whilst 
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ARGUMENT. 29 

bewailing the death of many Greek heroes, he deplores 
the sad fate of Agamemnon, who had been killed by Gly- 
temnestra and Aegisthus. Iphigenia, unable to listen any 
longer to the recital of the horrors which had occurred in 
her family, retires (Sc. 2), and Pylades, surmising that the 
priestess must have known king Agamenmon, and that she 
must herseif be descended from a noble race, is still more 
strengthened in his hopes of safety. 
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etiler Stuftritt. 

©0 ifl ber SBcg beS ^obeö, ben «jit treten: 

9Kit Jebem ©d^ritt njlrb jneine "©eele ftitter. 

9110 i(^ 5l)3oKett tat, baS grä^Iid^e 

©eleit ber (Rac^egeifler öott ber <SdU 

9Kir aBjunel^inett, fd^ien er «&ülf uub Slettung 565 

3m Xtnvpd feiner ioielgetieBten ©d^njejler, 

Die üBer 3!aurig l^errfd^t, mit l^offhungörei^en, 

©ettjijfen ©öttenrorten ju t)erf^re(^en ; 

Unb nun erfüllet fld^'g, ba^ atte SRotl^ 

a^it meinem SeBen i^otltg enben fott. 570 

äBie Iei(]^t wirb'ö mir, bem eine ©ötterl^anb 

5)a6 «öerj jufammenbrütft, ben Sinn Betdutt, 

Dem fc^^önen Sid^t ber Sonne ju entfagen! 

Unb foOen 5ltreu0' dnU in ber ®^la(i)t 

©in jlegBefrönteÖ (Snbe niti^t gewinnen, 575 

Sott i(^ njie meine Sll^nen, «iie mein SSater 

9110 D^jfertl^ier im Sammertobe Bluten, 

®o fei e0! Söejfer l^ier i?or bem 9lltar, 

9110 im i?ern?orfnen äBinfel, njo bie 9ie§e 
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I)er nal^ijetttjanbte STOeud^cImörbet flcßt. 580 

Äafit mir fo lange 9lul^, il^r Unterirb'fc^cn, 

5)ie na(^ bem 95Iut il^r, baS, t)on meinen 3!ritten 

»&ernieber träufelnb, meinen $fab Bejeit^net, 

SBig loögetaßne ^unbe ftjütenb l^e^t! 

li^a^t mid), i^ fomme talb ju eud^ l^inaB. 585 

5)ag 8i(]^t beö ^agg fott eu^ ni(^t fel^n, no(^ mi(]^. 

©et @rbe fti^öner, grüner Xe^j^jid^ foö 

Jtein Xummel))lä^ für Sarijen fein. SDort unten 

®ud^' i(^ eu4 auf; bort Binbet Sitte bann 

6in gleid^ ©efd^icf in ew'ge matte 0iac^t. 590 

0lur bi^, mein ^ijtabeg, bic^, meiner ©d^ulb 

Unb meines SannS unfcS^uIbigen . @enojfen, 

SBie ungern nel^m' 16} Hä} in ieneö Xrauerlanb 

Srül^jeitig mit! I)ein SeBen ober ^ob 

®ie6t mir attein nod^ tgoffnung ober jjurc^t. 595 

Jßijlabe«. 

3d^ Un noc^ nid^t, Drefi, n?ie bu Bereit, 
3n jeneö ©d^attenreid^ l^inajjugel^n. \ 

3(^ jlnne noc^, burd^ bie öertnorrnen Jßfabe, 
S)ie nad^ ber fd^wojcjen ^a(!()t gu fül^ren fd^einen, 
Unö ju bem SeBen njieber aufjuwinben. 600 

3d^ benf e nid^t ben !5!ob ; • id^ jtnn' unb l^ord^e, 
'^ Di nic^t ju irgenb einer frol^en tjlud^t 
2)ie ©Otter Slatl^ unb SBege juB^reiten. • 
S)er 3!ob, gefurd^tet ober ungefurd^tet, 
Äommt unaufl^altfam. SBenn bie $riejlerin 605 

©d^on, unfere Äocten njeil^enb aBjufd^neiben, 
Sie «&anb erl^ett, fott bein' unb meine Slettung 
STOein einziger ©ebanfe fein« (Srl^ebe 
SSon biefem Unmutig beine Seele! -Sw^eifelnb, 
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32 3^)^i9cnic auf Zantic. 

3Bejd?[cnttigcjl bu bie ©cfal^r, ^oU 6io • 

®ab uns baö SBort, im «^eiligtl^um ber ©d^wefiet 
®ei Xxo^ uttb t&ülf iinb miKÜel^t blt Bereitet. 
S)er ©öttet ®otte flnb nicS^t bo<)^)eIjlttttig, 
SBie ber ©ebtücfte fl« im Unmutig njd^nt. 

Drefl. 

S)^S li^eBettÖ bunfle Setfe Breitete 615 

2)ie SRutter f^on mir um baö §arte «§au:>)t, 

Unb fo njud^S i(]^ l^erauf, ein ©BenBilb 

2)eg SSaterö, unb eö tt?ar mein flummer Sßlic! 

(Sin Bittrer Vorwurf il^r unb il^rem SSul^Ien. 

SBie oft, wenn fliß @(e!tra, meine ©^wefier, 620 

3tm JJeuer in ber tiefen «öalle fa^, 

drängt' iä) Beftommen mic]^ an ii)xm ©d^oog 

Unb jlarrte, wie fle Bitter weinte, fte 1 

SDi^it großen 2tugen an\ 2)ann fagte fle ' 

ajon unferm l^ol^en ffiater öiet. SEBie fel^r 625 

Verlangt' id^ il^n gu fe^n, Bei il^m ju fein ! 

Wiä) wünfd^t' x(i) Balb naä) Xtvia, i^n Balb l^er. 

®8 !am ber S!ag — 

Jß^Iabes: 

D lafi i?on Jener ©tunbe 
@id^ ^öMengeifler näd^tlid^ unter|}alten ! .' 

IXnö geBe bie (£r«nnrung fiö^öner Seit 630 , 

3u frifd^em »^elbetjlaufe neue Äraft! 
Sie ©Otter Braud^en manci^en guten STOann 
3u il^rem Sienjl auf biefer weiten (Srbe. 
©ie l^aBen nod^ auf bid^ ge^ä^t; fle gaBen 1 

Did^ nid^t bem SSoter jum ©elelte mit, 635 J 

2)a er unwißig nad^ bem Drfu0 ging. 
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Drefl. 

Df war' id^, fernen ®aum ergteifenb, il^m 
©efolgt ! 

^J^Iabe«, 

®o l^aBen bie, bie bi(^ erl^lelten^ 
JJür mi(^ Ö^fotgt; benn it>aö ic^ worben wäre, 
SBenn bu ni^t leBtejl, fann id^ mir nid^t benfen, 640 
S)a i^ mit bif iinb beinetujißen nur 
®elt meiner Äinbl^eit leb' «nb Men mag» 

Drefl. 

©rinnre mid^ nid^t iener (d^önen XaQt, 

5)a mir bein J&auö bie freie ©tdtte gaB, 

2)ein ebler SJater Hug unb lieBetJoM 645 

S)ie l^olfeerflarrte iunge Sßlutl^e pflegte; 

I)a bu, ein immer munterer ©efetle, 

©leici^ einem leidsten, Bunten ©d^metterling 

Um eine bunfle SBlume, Jeben 5!ag 

Um mid^ mit neuem üi^eBen gaufelteft^ 650 

Wix beine l&ujl in meine ^eele f^jietteft, 

S)a§ id^, ijergeffenb meiner dloi^f mit bir 

3n rafd^er Sugenb l^ingeriffen fd^warmte. 

$^Iabe«. , 
S)a fing mein SeBen an, aU i^ bid^ lie6te. 

Dxt% 
Sag' : meine 9lot]^ Begann, unb bu frri^fi wal^r. 655 
2)aÖ ifi baS 2lengjllid^e t?on meinem ©d^itffal, 
2)a5 ic^, wie dn ijer:^efleter SSertrieBner, 
©el^eimen ©d^merj u^nb ^ob im Sufen tra^ge; 
3)a^,^tt?o id^ ben gcfunbjlen r\rt Jbetrete, 

V D 



34 3^)^igcnic auf Xauxi^. 

®ax Mb um m\(f) ble Blül^cnben ©cflt^ter 660 

Sen @c^merjen8jug langfamen Sobö öenratl^ett. 

5Ji?Iabe8. 

Der 0läd^fie n?är' xd}, biefen 3!ob gu jierBcn, 
SBenn je bein »&aud^, Dreji, Vergiftete, 
SBitt it^ ni(]^t immer noc^ öott S^utl^ unb 8uji? 
Unb Suji unb £ie6e jinb bie ffittige 665 

3u großen J^jaten. 

Drejl. 

©roße 3:^aten? 3a, 
3d^ weiß bie 3^it, ba n?ir fle öor un8 fal^nl 
äBenn wir gufammen oft bem SBilbe nadi^ 
Dur^ SBerg' unb Xi)äUx rannten unb bereinji, 
2ln aSrufl unb gaufi bem l^ol^en ^^\if)txxn gleiti^, 670 
SDht ^eul unb ©^wert bem Ungel^euer fo, 
©em JRduBer auf yer ®^ur, gu Jagen l^offten ; 
Unb bann wir Slfcenbö an ber weiten See 
Unö an einanber lel^nenb rul^ig faßen, 
Die äßetten Bio ju unfern Süßen fpielten,' 675 

Die äßelt fo weit, fo ofen öor ung lag, 
Da ful^r voof)l @iner mant^mal nad^ bem Sd^wert, 
Unb fünft'ge 3!l^aten brangen wie bie ©terne 
Stingd um und ^n unjäl^Iig auS ber 9lad^t. 

5Ji)Iabe8. 

Unenbli^ iji bag SBerf, bag ju üottful^ren 680 

Die ©eele bringt. 5ßir mod^ten jebe ^at 
@o groß g^eid^ tl^un, aU wie fie wäd^ft unb wirb, ^ 
Söenn Saläre lang burd^ fiänber unb ©efd^Ied^ter 
Der 3^unb ber Did^ter fle i?erme^renb wdljt. 
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@3 flingt fo fd^ön, »aS unfre SSäter tl^aten, 6S5 

äßenn e8, in fiitten Slienbfd^atten rul^enb, 

Der 3öngling mit bem 3!on ber J&arfe ft^Iürft; 

Unb tcaö wir tl^un, iji, wie eö il^nen war, 

«oK 3;?ü6' unb eitel ©tücfwerf ! 

©0 laufen voix na^ bem, waö i?or unö fliel^t, 690 

Unb a^ten nit^t beö äBegeg^ ben wir treten, 

Unb feigen ne^en un3 ber Qtl^nl^errn 3:ritte 

Unb il^reö ^rbeleBenS ©^uren faum. 

SBir eilen immer il^rem ©t^atten naä}, 

©er göttergleid^ in einer weiten 5Jeme 695 

©er aSerge ^aupt auf golbnen SBoIfen front. 

3d^ l^alte nid^tö öon bem, ber öon jld^ benft, 

3Bie il^n baö SSoIf i?ietteit^t erl^e^en möci^te; 

2lttein, Süngling, banfe bu ben ©öttern, 

S)a^ fle fo frü)^ burt^ bid^ fo öiel getl^an! 700 

Drefi. 

äßenn jle ben 2)^enf^en firol^e Xfyit iefd^eren, 

3)a^ er ein Unl^eif i?on ben ©einen wenbet, 

3)a|i er fein 8leid^ ijermel^rt, bie ©renjen jld^ert, 

Unb alte Seinbe fallen ober fiitfjn, 

3)ann mag er banfen! Denn i||m l^at ein ©Ott 705 

Des SeBenö erfte, le^te 8uji gekonnt. 

SKid^ l^aBen fle jum ©^Wd^ter auöerforen, 

3nm aWörber meiner bod^ i?erel^rten Sl^utter, 

Unb, eine ©^anbtl^at fi^änbli^ rä(]^enb, mid^ 

Dur^ il^ren SBinf gu ©runb gerid^iet, ©lauJe, 710 

©ie i)aUn eS auf XantaV^ »&auö geri(]^tet, 

Unb i^, ber 8e|te, foH nic^t fd^ulbloö, fjjK 

SH^t el^ren^oÖ ^rgel^ 
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3)ie ©Otter xä^tn 
S)er aJäter S^iffetl^at ni^t an bem Sol^n; 
@in Seglic^et, gut ober Böfe, nimmt 715 

®lt^ feinen 8ol^n mit feiner ^at l^inmeg» 
@ö er6t ber Altern Segen, nit^t il^r &lud^. 

Dreji* 
Uns filiert i^r Segen, bünft mi^, ni^t l^ier^er. 

Do^ njenigjtenS ber l^pl^en ©ötter SBitte. 

Dreft. 
©0 iji'ö il^r SBitte benn, ber unS öerberBt. 720 

^t?Iabe8. 

^n\ wag fle Hr geBieten, unb erirarte! 

QBringfi bu bie ©c^irejler gu 5l))otten l^in, 

Unb njol^nen 93eibe bann ijereint gu ^üp^i, 

©erel^rt öon einem S?oIf, baö eiel benft, 

®o njirb für biefe ^l^atbaö l^ol^e ^aax 725 

3)ir gnäbig fein, fle njerben au§ ber t&anb 

Der Unterirb'fd^en bid^ erretten. ®d^on 

3n biefen l^eil'gen «§ain n?agt feine fic^. 

Drejl. 
@o ^aW i^ tüenlgjtenS gerul^'gen 3!ob. 

$J?IabeS. 

®ang anber9 ben!' i^, unb ni^t ungef^itft 730 

»gab' iä^ bag fd^on ©efö^el^ne mit bem Äunft'gen ' 
SSerBunben unb im ©tißen aufgelegt. 
SSießeid^t reift in ber ©ötter Siat^ f^on lange 
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J)aö grolle SBerf. S)iana feinet \iä) 

SSon blefem raupen Ufer ber SBarfcaren 735 

Unb tl^ren Blut'gen ^Wenfc^enopfern njeg. 

SBir waren ju ber [d^önen ^at Beflimmt^ 

Unö wirb j!c auferlegt^ iinb feltfam flnb 

SBir an ber Pforte fc^on gezwungen l^ier. 

Dteji. 

mt feltner Äunji flid^ji ^bu ber ©dtter «atl^ 740 

Unb betne SBünft^e Hug in ®in8 jufammen, 

5Ji?labe0. 

3Ba8 ifi be3 2^enf(ä^en Älugl^eit, wenn fle nid^t 

3tuf Sener SBillen bro^en ad^tenb laufc^^t ? 

3u einer fd^weren ^at Beruft ein ®ott 

©en eblen S^ann, ber öiel öerBrad^, unb legt 745 

3l^m auf, waö un8 unmöglid^ fd^eint ju enben. 

a^ flegt ber «&elb, unb Bü^enb bienet er 

3)en ©Ottern unb ber SBelt, bie ü)n öerel^rt, 

Dreji. 

SBin i(^ l^flimmt, gu leben unb }u l^anbeln, 

©0 nel^m'ein ®ott öon meiner fd^weren Stirn 750 

Den ©t^winbel weg, ber auf bem fd^Iü^jfrigen, 

mt 2»utterWut Bef^r^ngtcn ^Jfabe fort 

Wliif) gu ben il!obten rei^t ! (5r trotfne gnäbig 

Die Duette, bie, mir au8 ber Sl^utter SBunben 

Entgegen fprubelnb, ewig mid^ Befletft! 755 

3Ji?labeö, 

@rwart' eö rul^iger! 5)u mel^rji baS UeW 
Unb nimmfl bag 2tmt ber Furien auf bid^. 
ia^ mid^ nur ftnnen, Bleibe fHtt! Sul^fet, 



38 S^J^ig^^i^ ^^^f 3:autiö. 

SBebatf'S gut ^ai pminUx Gräfte, bann 

gfhif i^ bl^ auf, nnb aScibefd^reiten wir 760 

mt üBerleßtcr Äü^nl^eit ^ur »oüenbung. 

Dreji. 
3c^ ])bx' UMm reben* 

^Pijlabeg. 
<SpotU nit^t! 
(gin Seglid^er muf feinen gelben tränten, 
Dem er bie aSege jum Dl^mp l^inauf 
@id^ na(^ar6eitet. J^a^ eö mic^ gejie^ : 765 

a^ir f^einen Sijl unb Ätug^eit nic^t ben 2»ann 
3u fd^änben, ber jl^ fü^nen 3:^aten weilet. 

Drejl. 
3^ f^dfee ben, ber iapfn ijl nnb grab. 

«P'ijIabeS- 

Drum i)aV i^ feinen Siaif) ^on bir i?erlangt. 

@^on iji ein ®d^ritt getl^an. SSon unfern aBd^tern 770 

^ah' i(^ Walser gar 93ieleg au0geli)(ft. 

3d^ wei^, ein frembeS, göttergleid^eö SBeifi 

mt ieneö Blutige ©efefe gefeffelt; 

©in reines «öerj unb ÖÖei^raud^ unb ®e*et 

«Bringt fle ben ©ottern bar. 3»an rühmet ^0^ 775 

Die ©iitige; man glaubet, fle entf))ringe 

S3om Stamm ber ?lmagonen, fei geflo^, 

Um einem großen Unl^eil gu entgel^n. 

Dreji. 
m f^eint, il^r li(f)M Stüä) sjerlor bie Äraft 
J)urt^ beS ajerfirec^erö 0ldl^e, ben ber Slud^ 780 

SBie eine Breite SRad^t Verfolgt unb bedt. , 
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2)ic fromme SBIutgier löft ben alten Sraud^ 

3?ott feinen Seffeln loö, uns gu öerberBen. 

Der wilbe Sinn bea Äönigö tobtet un3; 

@in SBeiB wirb un8 nid^t retten, wenn er gürnt. 785 

^ijlabeö. 

SBo^I ung, ba|l eö ein SBei* ifl ! Denn ein 2»onn, 

Der Bejie felBfl, gewöl^net feinen @eifl 

^n ©raufamfeit unb mad^t fi(i^ andi }ule|t 

2tuö bem, n?a3 er öera^fci^eut, ein ®efe|, 

SBirb au6 ©ewol^nl^eit l^art unb fajl unfenntlid^» 790 

Slttein ein SBei* Bleibt jiet auf @inem Sinn, 

Den jte gefaxt. Du red^nejl fidlerer 

Sluf fle im ®uten wie im SBöfen. — @titt ! 

@ie fommt; Ia|i unö allein! 3^ barf nici^t gleich 

3l^r unfre 0lamen nennen, unfer Sd^itffal 795 

0lit^t ol^ne 3tvidi)ait if)x i?ertraun* Du gel^ft 

XXnb e^' fle mit bir f))ri(]^t, trefft iä) bid^ ru>^. 



3n)citcr 2luftritt. 

SpT^igenie. ^ijlabe«. 

3 )) 1^ i ö e n i e. 

SBol^er bu feiji unb fommfi, Srembling, f^jrid^! 

SKir fd^eint eö, ba|i i^ el^er einem ©ried^en 

3110 einem ©ci^tl^en \>i(f) öerglei^en foH* 800 

((Sie nimmt il^m bie «Letten ah) 
©efd^rlid^ ifi bie Sreil^eit, bie id^ ge*e; 
Die ©Otter wenben ai, waS m^ iebrol^t! 
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D fu^c Stimme! SJlelwinfommner Xon 

S)er SKuttcrf^rad^' in einem fremben 8anbe! 

S)e9 ^aUxliditn »&afenö Haue Serge 805 

<Sif)' id^ ©efangner neu njittfommen wieber 

aSor meinen Slugen. £ap bir biefe jjreube 

aSerjId^em, ba^ au^ idi^ ein ©ried^e 6in! 

aScrgeflen l^oB' i(J^ einen 2{ugen6Ii(f, 

SBie fel^r id^ bein Bebatf, unb meinen @eijl 810 

Der l^errlid^en ©rfcä^einung gugeroenbet. *^ 

D fage, njenn bir ein SSerl^ängni^ ni(^t - 

Die Si))))e Wlie^t, auS welc^^em unfrer Stämme 

Du beine göttergleid^e »öerfunft jä^Ifll 

3 ^) 1^ i g e n i e. 

Die ^Jriejterin, i?on il^rer ©öttin felfcji 815 

©eträ^let unb gel^eiligt, fpri^t mit bir. 
Daö la^ bir gnügen! ®age, »er bu feijl 
Unb njel^ unfelig rraltenbeö ©ef^icf 
SKit bem ©efäl^rten bid^ ]^ier|)er gebrad^t. 

gj^labeg. 

Äeid^t fann id^ bir erjäl^ten, weld^ ein UeBel 830 

mit kftenber ©efetlfc^aft unö i)erfotgt. 

D, fönntejl bu ber J&offnung frol^en Stitf 

Un9 andf fo leidet, bu ©öttliti^e, gewäl&renl ^ 

5lu0 Äreta flnb ^ir, ©öl^ne beö Slbraji'ö ; 

.3d^ Bin ber iüngjle, J^e^l^aluö genannt, 825 

Unb er Saobamag, ber ältejle r 

Deö »&aufeg./ 3w?if<^«tt unS jianb raul^ unb trilb 

©in mittlerer, unb trennte fd^on im @))iel 

Der erjien Sugenb Sinigfeit unb fiuji. 
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©elajfen folgten irir ber SWuttet SBorten, 830 

®o lang beö JBaterö Äraft öor 3!roja flritt; 

S)od^ alö er 6euterei(]^ jurütfe !am 

Unb hirg barauf öerfd^ieb, ba trennte iaib 

S)er Streit um 9leid^ unb ©rfie bie ©eft^njijler, 

3d^ neigte mxä} gum dltpen, (5r tx\^l\xQ 835 

J)en SBruber. Um ber SSIutfc^^uIb njitten treibt 

©ie JJurie gewaltig i^ uml^er. 

3)od^ biefcm n?ilben Ufer fenbet unö 

%peUf ber S^el^jl^if^e, mit »Hoffnung gu. 

3m Xtnvißd feiner ©d^ttjejier l^iefl er un8 840 

3)er «gülfe fegenööolle »§anb erwarten. 

©efangen flnb wir unb l^ierl^er ge^rad^t, 

Unb bir alg D))fer bargeflettt* J)u wei^t'3. 

3 ^) 1^ i g e n i e. 
Siel 5j:roia ? teurer S^ann, i?erf!(^r' e8 mir I 

qjijlabeg. 
@8 liegt. O ftd^re bu ung Slettung gu! 845 

SBefd^Ieunige bie »^ülfe, bie ein ®f)tt 
SSerf^ra(]^I (Sriarme meineö S&ruberS U(i)l 
D, fag' il^m Balb ein guteS, ^olm SBortI 
©ot^ fc^one feiner, wenn bu mit il^m fprid^fi! 
S)a8 Bitt' idi^ eifrig; benn e« wirb gar leitet 850 

©ur(^ Sreub' unb ©d^merj unb burc^ (Erinnerung 
©ein 3nnerjie3 ergriffen unb gerrüttet, 
©in fiekrl^after SBal^nflnn fallt i^ an, 
Unb feine fd^öne, freie ©eele wirb 
©en Surien gum Staute l^ingegeBen. * 855 

3 )) 1^ i g e n i e, 
®o groß bein Unglütf ifi, Bef^wör' t^ bi^, 
SJergip e8, Big bu mir genug getl^an ! 
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$Die l^ol^e ®tabt, bie jel^en lange Saläre 

Sem ganjen ^eer ber ©rieben wiberfianb, 

ÜJiegt nun Im ©deutle, fleigt nlt^t wieber auf. 860 

3)od^ man^e ©rä^er unfrer SBeflen l^elpen 

Uttö an bag Ufer ber SBarBaren benfen» 

Qtd^itt liegt bort mit feinem fd^önen Sreunbe» 

3 :p )^ i g e n i e. 
®o fcib il^r ©ötterBilber aud^ ju ©touB! 

qjijtabeö- 

2luc]^ ^JalamebeS, Sliar Selamon'3, 865 

Sie fal^'n beö SSaterlanbeS ^ag nid^t n?ieber. 

S^^lgenie (fürfld^). 

(5r fd^weigt i?on meinem SJater, nennt il^n nid^t 
SWit ben ^rfc^Iagnem 3al @r hit mir no(^l 
Sd^ njerb' i^n fc^n ! D ^offe, lie^eö ^erj ! 

^oä) feiig. flnb bie ^aufenbe, bie jiar6en 870 

Den Bitterfü^en Xoh öon Seinbeöl^anb ! 

2)enn n?üjle ©d^retfen unb ein traurig @nbe 

^at ben Slücffel^renben jiatt beö Xxmni^i)^ 

^in feinbliti^'aufgetrad^ter ® Ott bereitet, 

Äommt benn ber füfltn^^m Stimme nid^t gu eud^ ? 875 

®o njeit fte reitet, trägt fle ben Sluf uml^et^ 

SSon unerl^örten il!l^aten, bie gefci^al^n. 

®o ip ber Sommer, ber 2^cenen3 ^aUtn 

SKit immer wieberl^oUen ©eufjern füttt, 

Dir ein ©el^eimni^? — Älijtdmneflra l^at 88d 

3Äit ^ülf 5tegiji]^en8 ben ©emal^I berütft, 
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?tm Sage feinet Olüdfel^r i^n ermorbet ! — 

3a, bu ijerel^reji biefeg Äönlgöl^auö ! 

3(]^ fel^' e8, beine SBruji Befämpft öergeBenö 

Sag uner»artet ungel^eure SBort. 885 

SBifl bu bie Softer eine« greunbe«? SBiji 

S)u tta(^BarKd^ in biefer ®tabt ge6oren? 

Sertirg e« nid^t unb reti^ne mir'8 ni^t ju, 

S>ag id^ bet ©rfie biefe ©riiuel melbe! 

3))]^igenie. 
©ag' an^ n?ie warb bie fd^were ^at öoUBra^t? 890 

^^labeö. 

2lm 3:age feiner Stnfunft, ba ber Äönig, 

SSom aöab erqultft unb tul^ig, fein ©eroanb 

%vA ber ©emal^Iin ^anb öetlangenb, ^eg^ 

aSarf bie SSerberWid^e ein faltenreid^ 

Unb fünfllid^ fl(]^ ijernjinenbe« ©ewete 895 

3l^m auf bie ©d^ultern, um ba« ebft ^(xyx^iii ; 

Unb "tOi er \m öon einem S^e^.fic^ 

aSergeten« ju entwitfetn fh:e6te, fd^Iug 

3legifi^ i^n, ber gjerrdtl^er, unb öerl^uUt 

@ing ju ben lobten biefer gro^e Surft. 900 

S^jl^igenie. 
Unb n?e^en Sol^n erl^ielt ber aWittjerfd^worne? 

5J^Ube«. 
©in aiei^ unb SSette, ba« er fd^on fcefap, 

3 )) ]^ i g e n i e. 
©0 trieft jur ®d^aiÄ>tl§at eine 6dfe Suji? 

qjsjlabe«. ' • 

Unb einer mn »lac^e tief ©efül^I. 
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3 )) ]^ i 9 e n i e, 
Uttb tt?lc Beleibtste ber Äönig fle? 905 

^^labeS. 

5Wit f^werer Xf)at, bie, njenn (Sntft^^ulbigung 

©eS 2^orbe0 wate, fle entfd^ulbigte« 

0la(J^ Sluliö todt' er fle unb Brad^te bort, 

Otlg eine ©ottl^eit fld^ ber ®xit(i)tn ffal^rt 

3Rit ungefiütnen SBinben n?lberfe|te, 910 

Sie ält'pe Xo^Ux, 3))l^i9enien, 

Sor ben 5lltar 3)ianettS, unb fle fiel 

ein Blutig D^fer für ber ©ried^en ^txl • 

©ieö, fagt man, ^at ü)x einen SBiberroiHen 

®o tief in'ö «gerj ge))rägt, ba^ fle bem SBerBen 915 

Stegijil^enö ft(]^ ergat unb ben ©emal^I 

a^t Sfle^en beö SJerberBeng felBji umfd^Iang. 

3i)l^igenie ((!d^ mi^aenb). 
(5ö ifl genug! Du wirft mid^ wieberfel^n. 

5}^ labe S (aKein). 

aSon bem ©efd^itf be8 ÄönigS^aufeg fd^eint 

®ie tief gerührt, 3öer fle aud^ immer fei, 920 

®o l^at fle felBfl ben Äönig trol^l gefannt, 

Unb x% ju unferm ©lud, aug l^o^em »gaufe 

»©ier^er i?erfauft. 0lur fiiße, lieBeö »gerj, 

Unb la|l bem Stern ber »Hoffnung, ber un8 Blinft, 

Wit frol^em aWutl^ unS Hug entgegenfteuern I 925 
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ACT IIL 



In loosening the bonds of Orestes, Iphigenia bewails the 
hopeless doom of the strangers, whose aspect recalls to her 
mind the image of Greek heroes. Being asked to conclude 
his brother's tale, he teils her that both Orestes and Electra 
survive ; but the former, having slain his mother Glytemnestra, 
in Order to avenge his father's death, was now pursued by 
the furies. He then reveals to Iphigenia that he himself 
is Orestes, and after imploring her to save his friend and 
to return with the latter to Greece, he withdraws. Iphi- 
genia fervently expresses her thanks to the gods for having 
granted to her the fulfilment of her ardent desire to behold 
her brother, and when Orestes again approaches her, she 
reveals to him that she is his sister Iphigenia, and endeavours 
to inspire him with hope. Orestes is first unwilling to 
believe her, but when he is convinced that she is Iphi- 
genia, he only sees despondingly a decree of relentless fate 
in the circumstance, that his own sister was destined to 
slay him on the altar of Diana. He sinks down exhausted, 
and Iphigenia retires to.seek the aid of Pylades (Scene i). 

When Orestes recovers from his swoon he believes to be 
in the realm of the dead, and in his vision he beholds the 
spirits of his ancesfors and his reconciled parents (Scene 2), 
and when Pylades and Iphigenia appear he greets them as 
shades, who have descended, like himself, to the realm of 
Pluto. Iphigenia addresses a prayer to Apollo and Diana 
to free her brother from delusion, and Pylades admonishes 
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him to collect himself and to recognise them as living beings, 
so that their safe retum might not be endangered. The 
veil of delnsion seems now to vanish from the eyes of 
Orestes, and he feels that the dread Eumenides have left 
him. He is now restored to new life, and Pylades urges 
him and Iphigenia to quick counsel and resolve. (Scene 3). 
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Stittet Sttf$ug< 



e-rficr 3luftritt. 

3 )) 1^ i g e n i e* 
Unglütflic^er, id^ löfc bcinc SBanbe 
3um 3^i^w «««^ ft^merjli^ern ©cfd^itfö. 
S)ie Srei^eit, ble baS »gciligtl^um gettdl^tt, 
3jl, tt?ie ber lefete lichte fieScnöHitf 
De9 \(i)mx ^rfranften, XoMUU. Sflo^ 930 

J^ann i(!^ c3 mir unb barf eö mir nid^t fagen, 
3)a^ il^r ijertoren fcib! SBie UnnV idf tuä) 
3^it mörb<rif(^er «öanb bcm ^obe »eilten? 
Unb 0licmanb, trer e9 fei, barf euer ^an^pt, 
®o lang' id^ ^ßrieperin Dianen^ Un, 935 

aSerül^rett. Dod^ öenreigr' id^ iene ^Jfßd^t, 
SBie fle ber aufgeBrad^te Äönig forbert, 
@o voa^li er eine meiner Sungfraun mir 
3ur Solgerin, unb id^ öermog alöbann 
2)Wt l^ei^em äBunfd^ allein eud^ ieijujiel^n. 940 

D ttjert^er Sanbömann! @el6ji ber le^te Äned^t, 
3)er an ben »&erb ber SSatergötter fireifte, 
3ji un8 in frembem Sanbe l^od^millfommen : 
SBie foll id^ eud^ genug mit S?reub' unb ©egen 
(Sm^jfangen, bie i^r mir baS SBilb ber J&elben, 945 
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2)ic id^ i?on Altern ^et i?ere]^ren lernte, 

(SntgegenBringet unb bag innre «öerj 

3)?it neuer, fd^öner »Hoffnung fc^meit^elnb labet 1 

Drefi. 

SSerBirgjl bu beinen 0lamen, beine ?§erfunft 

fSJlit üugem SSorfa^ ? Ober barf i(^ wijfen, 950 

SBer mir, gleid^ einer «§inimlifd^en, kgegnet? 

3 )) 1^ i g e n i e. 
Du foUjl mid^ fennen* 3e|o fag' mir an, 
5Ba§ id^ nur f)atb i)on beinem ©ruber l^örte, 
Sag (5nbe berer, bie, J?on ^roia fel^renb, 
(5in l^arteö, unern?artete§ ©efd^icf 955 

2tuf il^rer SBol^nung @(^n?et][e jlumm 'em:)3fing. 
3war n?arb id^ jung an biefen ©tranb gefül^rt; 
Sod^ tt)o|I erinnr' i^ xtixci) beö fd^euen SSlicfö, 
Den id^ mit Staunen unb mit SBangigfeit 
5luf jene »gelben tt?arf. / ®ie ^ogen auS, 960 

%U i)atU ber Dl^m^ fld^ aufgetl^an 
Unb bie ©efialten ber erlaud^ten SSorwelt 
3um ©d^recfen Slion'S l^erabgefenbet, 
Unb ^Agamemnon njar t)or Qltten l^errlic^. 
D fage mir! — ^r fiel, fein «&auö Betretenb, 965 

Durc^ feiner Srauen unb Qtegip^enö 3!ücfe? 

Drefi. 
©u fagjt^S ! 

3 :|) ]^ i g e n i e, 

Söel^ bir, unfeligeö SWijcen! 
®o l^aten ^antaM ®nfel glud^ auf Sluti^ 
3Jiit t)otten wilben «§änben auögefät 
Unb, gleich bem Unfraut, n?üfle «§au^3ter fc^üttelnb 970 
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Unb taufenbfält'gen ©atnen um'fl(3^ jkeuenb, 

S)en Äittbeöünbern nal^ijernjanbte aWörber 

3ur ewigen 5Be(3^felnjutl^ erzeugt! — ^nti)\iüZf 

5Ba8 öott ber JRebe betneö SBtuberS fti^neÄ 

3)ie Sinjiernif M ©ö^recfen^ mir J?erbe(fte! / - 975 

9Bie ifl beö großen ©tairnne^ Tester <Sof)n, 

S)a8 l^olbe ^inb, Beflimmt beö aJatcrö 0l4(3^er 

3)eretnfl ju fein, wie ifl Dreji bcm Jtage 

5)e8 aBIutö entgangen ? ^at ein Qhiä) ©efd^itf 

ÜÄit beö 2lt?etnu8 0le|en il^n umfd^lungen? 980 

3fl er gerettet? Se6t er? 8e6t (gleftra? 

Drefl. 
©ie Wen. 

3i)l^igenie. 

©olbne ©onne, Teilte mir 
5)ie f^önfieh ©tral^Ien, lege jle jum 3)anf 
ajor 3oi?iö ^il^ronl Denn i^ Un arm unb jiumm. 

Drefi. 

Sifl bu gaflfreunMi^ biefem Ädnlgöl^aufe, 985 

SBifl bu mit ndl^ern aSonben ll^m öertunben, 

SBie beine fd^öne. ^eube mir t^enatl^, 

®o Bdnbige bein «&erj unb l^alt' eö fefl! 

5)enn unertraglid^ muß bem gröl^Iiö^en 

Sin ial^er Sinäfaü in ble ®(3^merjen fein. 990 

S)u ttjeifit nur, mer!' iti^, 5tgamemnon'0 3!ob. 

3^)]^igenle. 
•&at' iä) an biefer Sta^riti^t ntd^t genug? 

Drejt 
5)u l^ajl be0 ©rduelö ^dlfte nur erfa^ireu. 

E 



5ö S^^igente auf Xanxi^. 

3 ^3 1^ i 9 e n i e. 
SBaö fütd^t' id^ no^? Dteft (SIeftta leten. 

Unb förti^tefl bu für Ät^tämnejiren nicä^tö? 995 

3 i) 1^ i g e n i e. 
(Sie rettet webet «&ojfhung, webet Sutcä^t. 

DtejI. 
2lu(3^ fd^leb fle au0 bem Sanb bet «gofnung aB. 

3^)^igenie. 
aSetgof fle reuig wütl^enb feltji il^t SBIut ? 

Drefl* 
9leitt, bo^ il^t eigen ©tut gaB il^t ben ^pb. 

3^)^igenie. 

®^)ti(3^ beutlid^et, baf iti^ niti^t langet flnne! looo 
S)ie Ungewifll^eit fd^Iägt mit taufenbfdltig 
S)ie bunfeln ®d^wingen um bad 6ange «!&au:|)t. 

Dtefr 

®o l^aBen mi(3^ bie ©öttet auöetfel^n 

3um aBoten einet ^ai, bie ic^ fo getn 

3nö fIangloö*bum^)fe «göttenteid^ bet Slatf^t 1005 

äJetBetgen möd^te? SÖibet meinen SBitlen 

Swingt mic^ bein l^olbet S^unb; allein et batf 

9lud^ cttta^ @(3^metjUö^0 fotbetn unb etl^dlt'g. 

9lm 3!age, ba bet ffiatet fiel, öetBatg 

©leftta tettenb il^ten SBtubet; ©tto^jl^iuß, loio 

2)e3 3Satet0 ®(i)Vo&f)n, na^m i^n willig auf, 

©tjog il^n neten feinem eignen ©ol^ne, 
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JDet, ^'ajiaU^ genannt, bie fd^önjicn Sanbe 

S)et Sreunbf^aft um ben Slngefommnen tnüpfU. 

Unb njie fle wud^fen, voixdi^ in il^rcr ©eeU 1015 

2)ie trennenbe aBegict, beö ÄönigS 3!ob 

3« rdd^cn, Unijerfel^en, fremb gefleibet^ 

@rrei(3^cn fle ÜÄ^cen, aU Ixä^ttn fle 

S)ie ^rauerna(3^riö^t öon Otejienß Jtobe 

STOit feiner 3lfc^e, aBo^I empfanget fle 1020 

S)ie Äönigin; fle treten in baö »&au0, 

©leftten glett Drefl fld^ ju erfennen; 

®ie Wäft ber Sflad^e Seuer in il^m auf, 

S)aö öor ber SÄutter l^eiFger ©egennjatt 

3n flc^ jurü(fge6rannt voax. ©title fül^rt 1035 

®ie il^n jum Orte, wo fein Sater fiel, 

SBo eine alte leiste ®^)ur beö fred^ 

äJergof neu SÖluteg oft gewafd^nen aBoben 

W\t Waffen, al^nungööotten Streifen fdrtte. 

STOit i'^rer JJeuerjunge fö^ilberte 1030 

®ie ieben Umflonb ber öerrud&ten Sl^at, 

^i)x fneti^tifd^ elenb burd^geBrati^teö Seien, 

I)en Uefiermutl^ ber glütflic^en Serrätl^er, 

Unb bie ©efal^ren, bie nun ber ©efc^wifler 

93on einer füefgenjorbnen 2J?utter n?arteten, — 1035 

«gier brang. fle iimn ölten 3)oI(3^ ii)m auf, 

S)er fd^on in ^antaPö »&aüfe grimmig tcütl^ete. 

Unb Äl^tämnejha fiel burcä^ ©ol^neö «öanb. 

3^)l^igenie* 

UnfterWi^e, bie il^r ben reinen S!ag 

?luf immer mmn. SBolfen feiig leiet, 1040 

^abt i^x nur borum mic^ fo man(3^e0 Sal^r 

aSon a^enfd^en atgefonbert, micä^ fc nal^ 

E 2 
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S3et eu^ geißelten, mit Me fittbU(3^e 

SSefc^dftigung/ bcg l^ctrgen geuerö ©inif) 

3u ndl^ten, aufgetragen, meine ®eele 1045 

Set Stamme gleid^ in ew'ger, frommer Älarl^eit 

2vL euern äBo^^nungen l^inaufgejogen, 

S)afl i(3^ nur meineö »öaufeg ©räuel f^jöter 

Unb tiefer füllten fotltte? — ©age mir 

93om Unglütf fergen ! @^rid^ mir ijon Drefi! 1050 

Dreji* 

D fönnte mon ijon feinem 5!obe f^reö^en ! 

®ie gdl^renb jiieg auS ber (Srfiö^Iagnen SBlut 

5)er a)hitter ©eifl ' 

Unb ruft ber Slaii^t uralten ^ö(3^tern ju: 

„Saf niti^t ben S^uttermorber entflieg! 1055 

©erfolgt ben SerBred^er! Sud^ ifl er geweil^tl" 

Sie l^orö^en auf, eS fc^out il^r l^ol^Ier SBlitf 

a^it ber SÖegier be0 2lbler0 um fld^ l^er; 

®ie rül^ren fld^ in il^ren fdbroarjen »§öl^len, 

Unb axi^ ben SBinfeln f^Ieid^en il^re .©efal^rten, 1060 

I)er 3weifel unb bie 9leue, leif* l^erBei. 

SSor il^nen fleigt tin 5)am))f öom 3td^eron; 

3n feinen Solfenfreifen ttjäljet fld^ 

3)ie enjige 2Betra(3^tung beö ©efö^el^nen 

SSerwinenb um be0 Sö^ulb'gen »&au^t uml^er, 1065 

Unb fle, tered^tigt gum QSerberBen, treten 

J)er gott^efä'ten (Srbe fc^önen ©oben, 

SSon bem ein alter Slud^ fle longfl ijerianntc. 

Den Slüö^tigen t)erfolgt i^r fd^neller 8ruß; 

Sie geBen nur, um neu gu fd^reden, Olaji. 1070 

S^l^igenie« 
Unfeliger, bu Bifl in glei^em gaß 
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Unb fü^Iji, tt?a3 et, ber arme SIüd^tHng^ leibet! 

Dte^ 
SBag fagfi bu mir? SaS njd^nfl bu gleid^en S^att? 

S^l^igenie. 
5&i(^ brnift ein Srubermorb mie 3enen; mir 
äSettraute bie^ bein iüngjier iBruber iäfon. 1075 

Dreft 
3(3^ fann nid^t leiben, boj bu, gr«fe ®eele^ 
SKit einem falfd^en ©ort Betragen werbeft 
%in lügenl^aft O^njeBe fnü^f ein Srember 
®em ffremben, ^nnreid^ unb ber i^iji gewol^ttt, 
3nr Statte ö^r bie Süfe; groifci^en und 1080 

©ei SBa^rl^it! 

3ti^ Bin Drefl^ unb bie(eö ft^ulb*ge «§au^)t 
@enlt na(^ ber ®ruBe fld^ unb fud^t ben Sob; 
3n Jeglid^er Oejialt fei er »ittfommen! 
SBer bu aud| feifi, fj9 «jünfd^* id^ Settung bir 1085 
Unb meinem Srreunbe; mir n^iinfci^' idf jle nid^t 
2)u fci^einfl l^ier n?iber SBitten ju i^erweilen; 
€rftnbet Stat^ jur Slud^t unb la$t mid^ l^ier! 
<Sd {lur)e mein entfeelter !^ei6 ^om ^tU, 
& raud^e Sid gum ÜSeer ^inaB mein Slut^ 1090 

Unb Bringe SCuci^ bem Ufer ber SarBaren! 
Oel^t'i^r^ ba]g>eim im fd^önen ©riec^enlonb 
®in neueö 8eBen freunblid^ anzufangen 1 (@r entfernt jic]^.) 

3))]^igenie. 

@o ftetg^ bu benn^ ^rfuQung^ fd^5nfie Zo(^tti 
S)eö größten aSaterö, enbli(5^ ju mir nieber! 1095 

iffiie ungel^euer jiel^t bein SBilb öor mir! 
^aum reid^t mein iSIid bir an bie «^dnbe, bie, 
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mt grud^t unb ©egenöftrdnjen <ingefüttt, 

S)ie ®c^d|e beö DIi9TrH)u3 nicberttingen» 

SBie man ben Äönig an bem Uibtxma^ noo 

2)er OaBcn fennt — benit il^m tnu^ wenig [(feinen, 

aBaö ^aufenben fc^on »le^tl^um iji — fo fennt 

3»an eu^, if)x ®s>tUx, an gegarten, lang' 

Unb ttjeife ju^eteiteten ®efd^en!en. . 

Senn i^x aKein voi^t, voa^ oing frommen fann, 1105 

Unb fcä^aut ber 3u!unft au^gebe^nteö öleid^, 

aBenn Jebeö 2t6enb0 Stern»» unb 0le6el]^üae 

2)ie 2tu8j!d^t unö öerbetft, ©elaffen l^ort 

3l^r unfer Stelen, baö um SBefc^Ieunigung 

dnti) finbifc^ Bittet; dbtx eure »&anb mo 

SÖriö^t unreif nie bie golbnen ^immel0fruc3^te ; 

Unb wel^e bem, ber, ungebulbig fle 

•iSrtro^enb, faure ®^)eife flc3^ jum Xo't> 

©eniept» D la^t bog lang' erwartete, 

0lod^ ifaum gebaute @lüd ni(i^t, wie ben ©cä^atten 1 1 1^ 

I)eö aigefd^iebnen Sreunbeö, eitel nur 

Unb breifacä^ fd^merjUd^er öorüBergel^n ! 

O r e jl (tritt toieber gu il^r). 

l aiuffi bu bie ©ötter an für bid^ unb ^^laM, 
©0 nenne meinen Flamen nid^t mit eurem! . 
2)u retteji ben SSerBred^er nid^t, ju bem 1120 

2)u bi^ gefettjl, unb tl^eileji 5Iud^ unb ^otf). 

3^3l^igenie* 
«»ein ©d^idffal iji an beineS fejigefcunben. 

Drefr 
mit 9lid^ten! «af attcin unb untegleitet 
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m^ 5U beit XoUm Qt^n ! 9Ser]^üntefi bu 

3n beinen Soleier felbji ben ©eä^ulbigen, 1125 

3)u Birgji ii^n ni^t ijonn 93Ii4 ber 3mmetn3a(3^en, 

Unb beine Oegenroart, bu »^Immlif^e, 

S)rängt fle nur feitwdttö unb ijerfd^euc^t fle ni^t. 

@ie bütfen mit bcn el^rnen frej^en ^ü^tn 

2)eS l^eirgen SBatbeö SBoben ni^t Wtcten; 1130 

2)od^ l^ör' id^ au0 ber Seme i^ier unb ba 

3l^r grafli^eg @elä<i^ter. SBöIfe ^amn 

®o um ben fBamn, auf ben ein 9leifenber 

®i<j^ rettete, Sa brausen rul^en fle 

©elagert; unb t^erlajf i^ biefen ^ain, 1135 

^ann jleigen jle, bie ©d^langenl^auilJter f^üttelnb, 

ffion allen ©eiten ®tau6 erregenb, auf 

Unb treiben il^re SBeute öor ficä^ ^tx. 

3 )) 1^ i g e n i e» 
Äannfi bu, DrejI, ein freunbli^ SBort öernel^men? 

DrejI. 
®pax* eS für einen S^reunb ber ©ötter auf! 1140 

g^)^igenie. , 
Sie geien bir ju neuer «Hoffnung ^i(!i)t 

Drefi. 

2)urd^ Slauc^ unb Ciualm fel^' i^ ben mattm (Sä^dn 
2)e^ ^obtenfluffeg mir jur ^ötte leud^ten« 

3^)]^igente» 
»Öoft bu (SIeftren, @ine ©d^weper nur? 

Drej}.. 

S)ie ©ne fannt' i(3^; boc^ bie dltfie nal^m 1145 

3^r gut ©efd^itf, baa un« fo f^retfli^ f^ien, 
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Sei QtiUn au8 bem (Sleitb unfrcö «&aufe3. 

Df tap bein Sta^m, unb gefette biti^ 

9lid^t an(i) gu ben ^rini^ett! @le Wafen 

STOir f^abenfifol^ bie Slfc^e öon ber ©eele, 1150 

Unb leiben nic^t, bafi f!^ bie legten ^t>f)Un 

2Jon unfreö «&aufeö (öc^retfenöbranbe flitt 

3n mir »erglimmen. Sott bie ®lut^ benn ewig, 

aSorfd|lü3^ angefacht, mit «göUenfiJ^wefel 

©endl^rt, mir auf ber ©eele marternb trennen? 1155 

3^)]^igenie. 

3ti^ Bringe füfieö Sflaud^werf in bie flamme* 
£)f tag ben reinen »öau^ ber ikU bir 
Die ®Iut^ be0 SBufenö leife we^ienb füllen ! 
DrejI, mein 3!^eurer, fannjl bu niti&t J^rnel^men? 
<§at baö ©eleit ber ©c^redfenögötter fo 1160 

Sog SÖlut in beinen 2lbern aufgetrocf net ? 
©c^leid^t, wie öom «öau^t ber grdgUd^en ©orgorie, 
93erfleinernb bir ein 2^\ib^ burc^ bie ©lieber? 
Df wenn »ergognen SlÄutterWuteö Stimme 
3ur «&ötl' l^inaB mit bum^jfen ^önen ruft, 1165 

@ott nid^t ber reinen ©d^wejler ©egenöwort 
»^ülfreid^e ©ötter bom Dl^m^uS rufen? 

Dreji. 

(gg ruft^ eö ruft ! ©0 wittji bu mein äJerberten ? 
3}er6irgt in bir flc^ eine aio^egöttin? 
SBer Bifi bu, bereu ©timme mir entfe^Ii^ 1170 

Sag 3nnerfle in feinen liefen wenbet? 

3^)l^igenie. 
®? i^igt fl^ bir im tieften ^erjen an: 
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Drefl, iä) iWQ ! ©iel^ 3))l^igcniett ! 
^ä) lete ! 

D r e fl* 
3)u! 

aKein »ruber I 

Dreji. 

8aß ! * «fiaiveg ! 
3c!^ ratl^e bir, Berül^re itic^t bie fioden! 1x75 

aSie J)on Ärcufa'ö SBrautKeib jünbet fid^ 
©in unau^Öfd^Iic^ ^euer Jjon mir fort« 
»ag mid^ ! SBie ^erfulcg tijitl id^ Unwürb'ger 
2)ett ^ob öotl ©(3^ma(3^, in mid^ öerfc^Ioffen, jierten, 

3^)l^igenie, 

2)u wirfl nic^t untergel^n! D, baß ic^ nur 1180 

@in rul^ig SBort öon bir öernel&men fönnte! 
D I5fe meine Qmifd, laß bei ©lücfeg, 
5)e0 lang' erflel^ten, mi^ a\x^ flcä^er werben! 
©g ttjdljet fl(S^ ein Slab öon 5reub' unb ©c^merj 
5)urd^ meine @eele, SSon bem fremben Spanne 1185 
Entfernet mic^ ün Stauer; bocä^ eö reif t 
!Kein Snnerjlel gen?altig mi^ jum ©ruber. 

Drcjl, 

3fl ^ier Si^äenS ^em^el? Unb ergreift 
UnBänbig^eirge SButl^ bie ^riejierin? 

3^jl^igenie, 

D, l^^re mi^l D, flcl^ mid^ an, tt?ie mir 1190 

0lad^ einer langen Qtit baS <§erj jld^ öfnet 
^er ©eligfeit, bem SieBjien, njaö bie SBelt 
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0lo(3^ für micJ^ tragen fann, baö «^au^jt ju füffen, 

S^it meinen 5frmen, bie ben leeren aöinben 

Slux auögeBreitet waren, bi^ ju faffen! 1195 

D, lafi midi ! ia^ mid} 1 Senn e? quittet l^etler 

$W^t öom 5^arna^ bie enj'ge Ctuette ftjrubelnb 

®on 5el0 gu Selö inö golbne 3:^ol l^ina^, 

aöie greube mir^i?om «öerjen wattenb fließt, 

Unb n?ie ein feiig SKeer midf ringö umfängt. 1200 

Drefll Dreji! SlÄein «ruber! 

Dreji. 

3^ traue bir unb beinern ©d^mei^eln nicä^t. 

S)iana forbert jkenge iDienerinnen 

Unb rci(3^et baö entnjeil^te «öeiligtl^um. 

Entferne beinen 3lrm i?on meiner SSruji! 1205 

Unb njenn bu einen 3üngling rettenb lieben, 

Dag fc^öne ©lue! il^m järtlid^ Bieten mU% 

@o njenbe meinem Sreunbe bein ©emütl^, 

5)em TOürb'gern Spanne, gu. @r int uml^er 

9luf Jenem Selfen^jfabe ; fu(3^' il^n auf, 12 10 

SBeif il^n jurec^t unb fc^one meiner! 

3^)l^igenie. 

Saffe 
3)i(S^, SBruber, unb erfenne bie ©efunbne! 
(S^ilt einer ©d^wefler reine «&immelöfceube 
^yiid^t untefonnene, firaftare 8ufl! 
D nt^mt ben Söal^n il^m öon bem jlarren Sluge, 1215 
2)aß ung ber SlugenWidf ber l^öc^jten Sreube 
0liö^t breifad^ elenb madi^l Sie iji l&ier, 
2)ie längjl öerlorne ©d^wejler. 93om Qlltar 
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3li§ mi(ä^ bie ©öttiit tt?eg unb rettete 

»^ietl^et tnid^ in i!^r eigen »^eiligtl^um» 1220 

Oefangen Bijl bu, bargepetlt jum D^jfet, 

Unb finbefi in bet ^rieperin bie ©(ä^wefler, 

Unfelige! <So mag bie ©onne benn 

Sie legten ©tauel unfreö «§aufeg fel^nl 

3ji nic^t (SIeftra l^iet, bamit auc^ fle 1225 

Wlit unö gu ©runbe gel^e, nic^t il^r SeBen 

3u fd^njererem ©efti^idf unb Äeiben frijle? 

®ut, ^tiejierin! 3c^ folge jum 5lltar: 

2)et SBrubetmotb ifl l^ergcBrad^te ®itU 

3)eö alten ©tammeö; unb id} banfe, ©ötter, 1230* 

2)a^ i^x mic^ ol^ne Äinber auggutotten 

SBef^loffen ^abU Unb la^ bir tätigen, ^aU 

S)ie ®onne ni(3^t ju lieB unb nid^t bie ©terne! 

Äomm', folge mir in^ö bunfle 9leid^ l^inat! 

SBie fl^ ijom ®c^n?efel^)ful^l ergeugte ^xa^m, 1235 

S5e!am!()fenb bie i?ettt?anbte SBrut, öerfc^lingen, 

3erflört fld^ felBfl baö wütl^enbe ®efd^le(i^t; 

Äomm' finberloö unb fc^ulbloS mit ||inaB! 

2)u flel^ji micä^ mit (Sttarmen an? ia^ ab\ 

STOit fold^en Slidfen fud^te Älptdmneflra 1340 

®id^ einen SBeg nad^ il^teö ©ol^neS «&erjen; 

Sod^ fein gefd^njungner 2trm traf il^re Sruj}. 

2)ie 3»utter fiel! — 3:ritt auf, untt^itt'ger ©eifi! 

3m Ärei^ gef^loffen tretet an, il^r ffurien, 

Unb ttjol^net bem njittfommnen ©d^aufijiel Bei, 1245 

Dem legten, gräßlid^flen, baö il^r Bereitet! 

9lid^t ^a^ unb Olac^e fd&drfen il^ren 2)ol^; 

2)ie lieBeöoße @(S^n?ejler wirb jur ^l^at 
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@egrcun0en. ^eine ni(i)t ! S)u ]^a^ nid^t @ti^ulb. 
@eit meinen erflen Saluten "f^aV i^ nt(!^tö 1350 

®tlu% wie i(^ bid^ liefen fönnte, ©d^weflet. 
3a, fc^winge betncn &taf)lf jjetfd^one nic!^t, 
Betreibe biefen 93ufen, unb eröffne 
©en ®txbmm, bie l^ier jleben, einen SBeg! 
{(St finU in Gmattung.) 

3<)l^igettie, 

^Qein ju tragen biefed @Iü(f unb ®tenb 1255 

Vermag i^ nic^t, — 5Bo Wfl bu, $^labe«? 
aOBo finb' id} beine ^ö% tl^eurer S^ann? 
(®ie entfernt fid^ fud^enb.) 
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D r e fl (^n^ feiner S3et&ubung ertcad^enb unb ftd^ attfri(^tenb). 

0lod^ einen! Steige mir au6 Äetl^e'd Stetigen 

S)en legten !ül^len ^ec^er ber (Srquicfungl 

93alb iji ber Ärara^jf M Äefeeng au0 bem Snfen 1260 

^inmeggef))ült ; 6alb fUefiet flitt mein @eifl, 

©er Ouette be« 93erge|fen§ l^ingegeBen, 

3u eu^^ tl^r Statten, in bie ew'gen Sttitt 

@efdIHg la^t in eurer Stvif)t fE(^ 

S)en umgetrieBnen <Sof)n ber (Srbe laBen! 1265 

aBeld^ ein ©eligjjel l^r' ic^ in ben Stüeiften, 

SBelti^ ein ©eräuf^ m^ iener Sdmmrung fdufeln? — 

@ie fommen f^on, ben neuen ®a{l ju (el^n! 

9Ber iji bie ©d^aar; bie ^nxli^ mit einanber 

SSie ein berfammelt Sürjlenl^auö jlti(| freut? 1270 
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®ie gelten ftiebll^, 2Ht' unb Suijge, aWänner 
^ 3^it SBeiBern ; göttergleic]^ unb öl^nli^ fd^cinen 
2)ic ttjanbelnbeit ©ejlaltcn. 3a, fle jinb'ö, 
5)ie äl^nl^crtn meinet »&oufe8. — SlÄit ^^ijeften 
®e^t 5ltreu8 in J^ettraulid^en Oefrrd^m; 1275 

Sie JtnaBen fc^Iü^jfen fti^ergenb um il^n l^et» 
3jl feine Seittbf(3^aft l^ier mel^r unter eu(3^? 
Serlofc^ bie Slaö^e n?ie baö Sic^t ber ©onne? 
@o hin au^ i^ n^iUfommen, unb t^ barf 
3n euern feierliti^en 3«9 wic^ mifcä^en. i28<» 

©Hlfonimen, SSdter! ^(^ grü^t Drefi, 

SSon eurem Stamme ber lefete STOanu; 

SBae il^r gefd't, l^at er geerntet; 

2J?it glud^ Belaben, flieg er l^erat, 

3)od^. leidster trägt fl^ l^ier iebe SBurbe: 1285 

0ie]^mt il^tt, nel^mt il^n in euren Äreiöl — 

^xkjf 3ttreu8, el^r' x6:i, wx^ bid^, ^^efien; 

®ir fln'b l^ier 3tae ber' ffeinbft^aft loö. — 

ßeigt mir ben SSater, ben x^ nur Einmal 

3m SeBen fal^l — SBift bu% mein SSoter? 1390 

Unb ful^rfl bie STOutter bertraut mit bit? 

5)arf Älijtemnäflra bie »öonb bir rei(3^en, 

@o borf Drefl au(3^ ju il^r treten 

Jlnb barf il^r fogen : ©iel^ beinen ©ol^n ! — 

(Sel^t euren ©ol^n! Jgei^t il^n njitlfommen! 1295 

5tuf @rben war in unferm «öaufe 

Der ®ruß beS SWorbeS geroiffe Äofu.ng, 

Unb bad @ef(^Ied^t bed alten Xantafd 

»6at feine Sreuben Jenfeitö ber 9fla(3^t, 

3^r ruft 3BiUfommen unb nel^mt mi^ auf. 1300 

O filiert jum %(ten, jum ^^nl^errn mid^ ! 
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SBo iji ber Oßte? I)o^ i^ i^n ^t, 
J)a8 tl^eute ^anpt, baa J^ieloerel^rte, 
S)aa mit ben ©öttcm ju Statine fafi! 
— ^f)x f(i^eint ju jaubern, euti^ njegjuwcnben ? 1305 
äBaö ijl eö? Scibet bcr ©otterglciti^c ? 
äBel^ mir ! ©ö l^aBcn bie UcBermäd^t'gen 
S)cr ^elbentrufl graufame dualen 
2Äit el^rnen Äetten fep aufgcfcä^miebet» 
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Drejl. S^Ji^igenic. ^p^kbe«, 

Drefl. 

®eib il^r aud^ ft^on l^eraBgcf ommcn ? 13 10 

SBol^I, ©^wcjler, bir ! Slo^ fc^U ^leftta ; 

(gilt güt'ger ®ott fenb' ung bie dm 

2Äit fanften Pfeilen aud^ fd^nett l^eraB! 

S)i^, armer Sreuttb, mu^ id^ Bebauern! 

Äomm' mit, fomm' mit ju ^luto'ö ^^ron, 13 15 

2II0 neue ®äjle ben SBirtl^ ju grüßen I 

3^)]^igenie. 

Oefd^njijler, bie il^r an beut weiten «gimmel 

5)aö fd^öne Sid^t Bei 3:og unb Slaä^t l^erauf 

S)en a^enfd^en Bringet, unb ben 2lBgefd^iebnen 

Slx<i)t leud^ten bürfet, rettet un^ ©efd^wifier ! 1320 

2)u lieBfl, 2)iana, beinen l^olben ©ruber 

ffior Slttem, trag bir @rb' unb «öimmel Bietet, 

Unb wenbep bein iungfräuKcä^ Stngejld^t 
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^aä) feinem enj'gcn i^id^te fcl^nenb jiitt. 

D la^ bctt ©inj'flen, ©^ätgefimbnen mir J325 

9Hd^t in ber ginperni^ be0 SBal^nrtnne rafen 1 

Utib iji bellt mUt, ba bu l^ier mi6^ Batgfl, 

0lutimel^r öottenbet, njittfi bu mir burc^ il^it 

Unb i!^m burd^ mid^ bie fePge «&ülfe geBen, 

®o löf' D^tt oon ben SBanben jeneö SIuc^S, 1330 

I)a|l ttid^t bie tl^eure 3«it ber Slettung f^tt?inbe! 

^^labeg. 

^rfennp bu un8 unb biefen ^leiFgen «gain 
Unb bie[e0 ^x^t, baö nl(i^t ben lobten leud^tet? 
gül^Ijl bu ben 2lrm beö SreunbeS unb ber ©ej^wefler, 
S)ie biti^ ttoc^ ft% ni>(i) leienb Italien? SafI 1335 
Ung fträftlg an! SBir {Inb ni^t leere ©cJ^atten. 
ÜÄer!' auf mein SBort ! Semimm eö ! Slaffe bi^ 
Sufammen ! Seber QlugenHid iji t!^euer, 
Unb unfre StMUf)x l^dngt an garten S^dben, 
Sie, f(3^eint eö, eine günfl'ge $arje fpinnt« 1340 

D r e p (gu S^Jl^igenien). 

Saß micJ^ jum erflenmal mit freiem «gerjen 

3n beinen 2lrmen reine Sreube l^aBen ! 

3^r ©Otter, bie mit flammenber ©ewalt 

3^r fd^roere SBolfen aufjugel^ren njanbclt, 

Unb gnäbigs^ernji ben lang' erfiel^ten fliegen 1345 

3Äit SDonnerjlimmen unb mit äBinbeötraufen 

3n njilben Strömen auf bie @rbe fd^üttet, 

Z)s>ä) Balb ber S^enf^en graufenbeS ®rn?arten 

3n ©egen auflöst, unb baö 6ange Staunen 

3n Sreubetlic! unb lauten 3)an! öerwanbelt, 1350 

SBenn in ben ^Cropfen frifd^^rquitfter SBIdtter 
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I)le neue ©onne taufenbfa^ jld^ fricgcltf 

Unb 3ri0 fceunbti^ bunt mit Ui^Ux »&anb 

I)en grauen 5tor ber legten SBoIfen trennt: 

D, ta^t mlti^ au(^ an metner @<3^tt3ejter Slrmen, 1355 

2tn melneö Sreunbeö 93rufl, waö il^r mir -gönnt, 

S^it tjottem 5)anf genießen unti bel^alten! 

es tefet fl^ ber glu^, mir fagt'« baö ^rj. 

I)ie ®umeniben giel^n, i^ l^öre fle, 

3um Tartarus unb fcl^Iagen l^inter fl(^ 1360 

S)ie el^mcn ^ore fernabbonnernb gu. 

5)ie 6rbe bam))ft erquitfenben ®eru(i^ 

Unb labet mi^ auf il^ren SW(^en ein, 

9la^ £eBendfreub' unb großer Xijai ju tagen. 

$9labe§. 

SJerföumt bie 3«it ni(^t, bie gemeffen ijt! 1365 

S)er SSinb, ber unfre Segel fc^njellt, er bringe 
©rfl unfre öotle Sreube jum Dlj^m))! 
J^ommt ! es fcebarf l^ier ft^nellen 8lat^ unb @{]^luß. 






ARGUMENT. 



ACT IV. 

Iphigenia praises the mercy of the divine powers, who 
provide for man in the hour of trial, a thoughtful friend such 
as Pylades was, whom the Gods seem to have preserved for 
the rescue of Orestes. The two friends had hastened to 
the bay, where their comrades were lying concealed, and 
had supplied her with artful answers, if the King should urge 
the sacrifice. Her pure heart revolts, however, against utter- 
ing a falsehood, and her soul is troubled, when she sees a 
messenger from the King approaching (Sc. i). Arkas appears 
and bids her speed the human sacrifice, but Iphigenia avers 
that the temple of Diana having been poUuted by the presence ' 
of the eider of the strangers, who was guilty of murder and 
pursued by the furies, she must purify the image of the 
Goddess in the sea. Arkas asks Tphigenia not to commence 
the rite before he has announced the obstacle to the King, 
and again urges her to appease the irritated temper of the 
King by favouring his wooing, but she persists in her refusal, 
and Ark^ retires to announce the occurrence to Thoas 
(Sc. 2). When left alone, Iphigenia gives expression to the 
revulsion produced in her heart by the words of the faithful 
Arkas, who had by his representations awakened her from 
her joyfui illusion of happiness (Sc. 3). 

Pylades appears and announces to Iphigenia that herbrother 
was restored and that they had found their comrades with 
their ship concealed in a bay. They were all ready to leave 
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the shore and he asks Iphigenia to guide him to the temple, 
that he might carry away the Image of Diana. The former 
informs him of the injunction of Arkas to await the King*s 
decision about the intended ceremony, and that she feels 
considerable scniples in deceiving her fatherly benefactor. 
Pylades, however, declares that stem necessity commands her 
to save them (Sc. 4). Iphigenia bewails that the curse of 
the Gods will not leave the house of Tantalus, and she implores 
them to save her from betraying him to whom she owes her 
life (Sc. 5). 



fSietitt 9ttf§tt0< 



©rfier Sluftrüt. 

©enfen bie »^Immlif^en 

dinem ber ©rbgeBornen 1370 

SSiele SSerwlrrungen ju, 

Unb breiten fle if)ra 

SSon ber Sreube ju ©(^mcrjen 

Unb Joon ©cl^merjen jur Steubc 

SÄcf erf^ütternben UeBergang: ^ 1375 

5)ann erjiel^cn fle ii)m 

3n ber 0lä^e ber ®tabt, 

Ober am fernen ©ejlabe, 

iDaf in ©tunben ber 9lot^ 

%nä} bie «§üffe Bereit fei, 1380 

©inen rul^igen JJreunb^ 

D fegnet, ©ötter, unfern ?JjjIabe0 
Unb toa^ er immer unternehmen mag] 
Qx ijl ber 3lrm beö Sunglingö in ber ©d^IacJ&t, 
S)eö ©reifes leuti^tenb 5lug' in ber SSerfammlung^isSs 
S)enn feine ©eeF iji jiiUe; (le Bewol^rt 
SDer 3lu||e l^eiFgeö, unerf^ö^jfte^ ®ut, 
Unb ben Uml^ergetrieBnen reid^et er 
5tug il^ren ^üefen Statf) nnb^öülfe. m^ 

r 2, 
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9lig er Joom SBruber loö; ben ftaunt' i^ an 1390 

Unb immer n?ieber an, unb fonnte mir 

3)ad ®Iit(f ni^t eigen machen; lie^ if)n nic^t 

9tu0 meinen Strmen I08, unb fül^Ite ni^t 

Die m^t ber Oefal^r, bie un3 umgieBt. 

3e^t gel^n fle, il^ren Slnfc^Iag auSguful^ren, 1395 

5)er See gu, wo baö ©d^iff mit ben ©efdl^rten, 

3n einer Sud^t öerfletft, aufö 3ei<^en lauert, 

Unb l^aben flugeS SBort mir in ben SD^nb 

©egeBen, mid^ geleiert, voa& i^ bem «tönig 

Slntnjorte, ftienn er fenbet unb baö Di)fer 1400 

Wix bringenber gemietet. ' 2t^, x(K) fel^e wol^I, 

3(^ mu^ mid^ leiten laffen wie ein J^inb» 

3^ l^aBe nid^t gelernt gu l^intcrl^alten, 

0lo^ 3emanb etwaö aBjuIipen. Söel^, 

D ttjel^ ber fiüge! fle Befreiet ni^t, 1405 

SBie Jebeö anbre tt3a]^rgeft)ro(i^ne SSort, 

5)ie Srujt; fle mocl^t unö ni^t getroft, fle Äng^et 

5)en, ber fle l^eimli^ f^miebet, unb fle feiert, 

@in loSgebrurfter 5^feil, öon einem @otte 

©ettjenbet unb öerfagenb, fl(^ gurücf 14 10 

Unb trifft ben ©d^ü^en» Sorg' auf ©orge fd^njanft 

3»ir bur(^ bie SSruji. m greift bie gurie 

SSielleid^t ben SSruber auf bem Soben wieber 

5)eÖ ungeweil^ten Ufer« grimmig, an. 

dntbetft man fle ijiellei(5^t ? mci) bünft, icJ^ ^bxt 1415 

©ettjaffhete flc6 naiven ! — »gier ! — 5)er SBote 

J^ommt öon bem J^önige mit f^nettem ©d^ritt. 

@8 [cä^Iägt mein »§erg, eö trüBt fl^ meine ©eele, 

2)a id^ beS 3^anneö 5lngefld^t erWirfe, 

3)em ic!^ mit falfd^em SBort Begegnen fotl. 1420 
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3n)eiter 2luftritt 

33cfc^Ieuttige baö D^jfcr, ^Jrleflmn ! 

©er Äöttig wartet; unb eö l^arrt baö 9SoIt 

3 )) 1^ i g e n i e. 

3(3^ folgte meiner ^^i(f}t unb beinern SBinf, 

SBenn unöermntl^et nicl^t ein »§inberni|i 

<Sx^ jttjift^en mid^ unb bie (SrfuUung fleUte» 1425 

Slrfag^ 
SBaö ip'ö, baö ben Sßefel^I be0 ^5nigg l^inbert? 

3<)l^igenie. 
5)er 3ufaK, bejfen njir ni^t SKeifter flnb. 

Strfag^ 

@o fage mir'ö, baf icl^'ö tl^m fd^nell öermelbe J 
SDenn er itft^fo^ Bei jlt^ ber ®eiben Xob. 

3))l^igenie. 

S)ie ®5tter l^aben il^n no<3^ nid^t tefd^Iojfen. 1430 

S)er Ältjie biefer 3»änner tragt bie ®d^ulb 

!£)eö nal^öernjanbten SSIutS, baö er Jjergo^* 

©ie Furien Joerfolgen feinen 5^fab, 

3a, in bem innern ^^em^jel fa^te felBfi 

S)a0 UeBel il^n, unb feine ©egenn^art 1435 

^rttl^eiligte bie reine ©tdtte» Shirt 

diV i^ mit meinen 3ungfcau'n, an bem Speere 

2)er Oottin Silb mit frifd^er SBeUe nefeenb, 
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©el^eimitigöoMe SBeil^e ju Begel^n. 

(SS jiöre 9llemanb unfern jtHlen 3u9 ^ H4o 

3d^ melbe bief^d neue «^nbetnt^ 

S)em ^dnige gef^uoinb; Beginne bu 

S)a« l^eirge SBerf nid^ e)^, K3 er'3 erlautt ! 

S^j^l^igenie» 
Sied iß oMn bet ^riefl'^in ükdalß^n. 

©ol(]^ fettnen SftÖ f«yö au(]^ ber Ä5nig nnj|en. 1445 

S^^l^igenie» 
©ein Sta^ wie frfn SBefelfil J^erdnbett »id^tö. 

Oft wirb ber STOdt^tige jum ®d§>ein gefragt. 

3^>)^igenie. 
Erbringe ni^t^ nsitd ic^ mfdgen fbdte t 

arfag. 
Serfage nid^^ nood gut unb nü|Ii^ ijif 

■ 

3)>^igenie* 
3^ ge^ naS^, vntnn bu nic^t faumen tvtttjl. 1450 

«rfa«. 

®d^netl Un xä} mit ber 9ia(^ri^t in bem ^^ager^ 
Unb f^neU mit feinen Sßprten l^ier gurücf. 
Df tbnnV i(fy Ü)ni noö^ eine SBotfc^aft bringen. 
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Die 9ttte0 ßfte, waS unS ie|t verwirrt ! 

5)enn bu f)a^ nl^t bc0 feuert 9lat^ geacJ^tet. 1455 

3 ^ ^ i g e n i e. 
äBag id^ j?ermo(ä^te, l^a^' i(!^ gern getl^n* 

2lr!a6. 
0lot^ änberji bu ben Sinn gur redeten 3^tt- 

3 j) 1^ i g e n i e. 
Sag jiel^t nun einmal nid^t in unfrer 2Äad^t. 

OlrfaS. 
S)u ^ältft unmöglid^, wa3 bir 3»^e fofiet. 

3 ^) 1^ i g e n i e. 
Dir [c^eint eg möglicä^, tceil ber SBunfd^ bic!^ trügt» 1460 

5trfaS. 
SBittp bu benn Sttteö fo gelaffen wagen? 

3 )) 1^ i g e n i e. 
3^ |)a6' eö in ber ©ötter »§anb gelegt. 

Otrfa'g. 
Sie ^jflegen SWenfcJ^en menfd^Iid^ ju erretten. 

3 i3 1^ i g e n i e. 
Stuf il^ren ffingerjeig fommt 5ltte0 fxx^,. 

Slrfaö. 

3c!^ fage bir, eg liegt in beiner »§anb. 1465 

Deö Äönigg aufgekaci^ter ®inn allein 
bereitet biefen gremben Gittern ^ob. 



^2 3^)^i9enic auf Zanxi^, 

£)aö «§eer entwöl^nte längfl öom l^arten D<)fer 

Unb öon bem Wut'gen 2)ienjie fein ©emütl^* 

3a, 3Äand^er, ben ein wlbrigeö ©efd^irf 1470 

2tn frembeö Ufct trug, em^fanb eS fclfcff, 

®ie göttrrgleit^ bem armen Srrenben, 

Uml^ergetrleBen an ber fremben ©renge, 

^in freuttblid^ SWenfcJ^enangefld^t begegnet* 

D, n?enbe ni(^t sjon un8, voa^ bu sjermagft! 1475 

SDu enbefl leitet, n3aö bu Begonnen l^afl; 

SDenn nlrgenbö Baut ble 3ÄiIbe, bie ^erab 

3n menfd^Iicl^er ©ejlalt öom »glmmel fommt, 

©in Sftei^ fl(^ ft^neller, al0 ipo tru6 unb njilb 

(Sin neueg SSoff, öoK SeBen, 3J?utl^ unb ^raft, 1480 

(Sicü) felBji unb Banger Stl^ng üBerlaffen, 

©e^ SWenft^enleBenS fti^were Sorben trägt, 

3 <) ^ i g e n i e, 

©rfd^üttre meine ®eele nid^t, bie bu 
3la^ beinern äBitlen niti^t Bewegen fannfi! 

Strfaö, ^ 

®o lang' eö 3«it ifl, fd^ont man n?eber ^ü% 1485 
0lo(^ eineö guten äBorteö SBieberl^oIung. 

3 i) B i g e n i e. 

5Du mad^jl bir ^fif)\ unb mir enegft bu @«]^mergen; 
SßergeBenö ®eibe0. S)arum la^ mic!^ nun ! > 

Strfaß. 

2)ie ©d^mergen flnb'8; bie icJ^ gu t&ülfe rufe; 

3Denn eö flnb greunbe, ©uteS ratl^en jle, 1490 
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Sie faffen meine ©eele mit ©etratt, 
2)0^ tilgen fie ben SBibewillen nid^t» 

Strfaö. 

Sül&It eine fd^öne Seefe SBibernjitten 
%nx eine SBo^U^at, bie ber ©ble reid^t? 

3^)l^igenie* 

3a, tt?enn ber (Sble, voa^ ficJ^ nicl^t gegiemt, 1495 

Statt meinet ^anU^ miti^ erwertw voiü, 

Sttfaö* 

SBer feine 0leigung föl^It, bem mangelt eö 

2ln einem SBorte ber (^ntfd^ulb'gung nie. 

S)em Sitrflen fag' id^ an, waö l^ier geft^ei^n. 

D, wiebetl^oltejl bu in beiner Seele, 1500 

SBie ebel' er fidi) gegen bt^ Betrug, 

ä?on beiner 9lnfunft an tiö biefen ^ag! 



2)ritter ?luftritt. 

3:^)1^ igenie (aUein). 

a?on biefeö Wlanm^ Siebe fül^r i^ mir 

3ur ungelegnen 2^xt bag «^erj im SSufen 

3luf einmal umgett?enbet. . 3ti^ erfi^rerfe ! — 1505 

^tnn ttjie bie Slutl^, mit fc^nellen Strömen tt?ad^fenb, 

Sie Seifen üterft)ült, bie in bem Sanb 

3lm Ufer liegen, fo Bebetfte ganj 

@in Sreubenftrom mein 3nnerfteö. 3ti^ ^ielt 
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3n meinen 5lrmen ba0 UnmööKt^e. 15 lo 

^8 f(5^ien fld^ eine SBoKe wieber fanft 

Um mi(^ ju legen, Jjon bet (Srbe mid^ 

@m))orgul^e6en unb in imtn ®(^Iummer 

Wi<i) einjuwieflen, ben bie gute ©dttin 

Um meine ©o^Iafe legte, ba \f)x 2trm 15 15 

3Äiti^ rettenb fa^te. — Söiieinen Srubet 

©rgrijf baö »&erj mit eingiger ©eujalt ; 

3^ l^ord^te nur auf feinet Sreunbeö 9latl^; 

0lur fle ju retten brang bie Seele öornjdrtö» 

Unb njie ben Äli^j^jen einer wüflen 3nfel 1520 

2)er ©d^iffer gern ben Siüim wenbet, fo 

Sag 5!auri3 l^inter mir» 0lun l^at bie Stimme 

S)e8 treuen 3Äann0 mi^ njieber aufgewetft, 

2)ag iä) au(^ SWenf^en l^ier J?erlaffe, mid^ 

Erinnert» ^i»p)ßtlt njirb mir ber SBetrug 1525 

SJerl^a^t. D, iteite ru^ig, meine Seele ! 

Seginnjl bu nun ju fti^wanfen unb gu jweifeln? 

2)en fejien SSoben beiner ©infamfeit 

S^ußt bu öerlaffen ! SBieber eingefti^if t, 

Ergreifen bi(^ bie SBetlen fd^aufelnb, trö6 1530 

Unb Bang »erfenne^ bu bie SBelt unb bi<]^» 



SSi^rter Sluftrltt. 

3))]^tgenie. $9(abe6. 

^Ji^Iabeö* 

SBo ijl fle, baf ic^ il^r mit fd^neUen SBorten 
Sie frol^e aBotf(ä^aft unfrer Wettung bringe? 
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2)u flel^ft mi(!^ l^iet uott Sorgen unb ^Wartung 
5)e3 fld^ern XxQ^t^, ben bu mir ^fprld^ji. 1535 

©ein ©ruber ijl gel^eiltl 5)en 5?eIfen6oben 

I)eä ungeweil^ten Uferö unb ben @anb 

S3etraten wir mit frö^Iid^en ©efprad^en; 

5)er ^ain Wiei l^inter un0, tt?ir merften'Ö ni^t 

Unb l^enlid^er unb immer l^errli^er 1540 

Ümlöberte ber Sugenb [d^öne Stamme 

©ein lorfig ^avDßt ; fein öoUeÖ 5tuge glül^te 

aJon Wtnti) unb »öoffhung, unb fein freiet «§erj 

@rgaB fld^ ganj ber ?Jreube, gang ber Sufl, 

©it^, feine Sftetterin, unb mi<3^ gu retten. 1545 

3^)]^lgenie. 

©efegnet felfl bu, unb eg möge nie 
aJon beiner i\ip)ßt, bie fo OuteS \pxaä), 
Ser 3;on bed Seibenö unb ber Älage tonen ! 

3(3^ iringe mel^r oU bo0; benn fd^ön Begleitet, 

@Iei^ einem Surften, i)jlegt baö ©lörf gu nal^n. 1550 

2tu^ bie ©efdl^rten ||a6en njir gcfunben. 

3n einer Selfeniu(i^t öertargen fle 

5)aö ®(^iff unb fa^en traurig unb ernjartenb* 

Sie fallen beinen SSruber, unb eö regten 

<Bi^ Sttle jaud^genb, unb jle taten bringenb, 1555 

2)er 2t6fa]^rt ©tunbe gu Bef^Ieunigen. 

@ö fel^net {ebe Sauji flcä^ naCti bem Sluber, 

Unb feltji ün SBinb erl^oB öom \Janbe li§))elnb, 
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SJon Wim cjUiCi) Bemerft, bie l^olben ®(^tt?ingen. 

5)rum laß ung eilen, füllte miä) jum ^emi)el, 1560 

Saß miti^ baö ^eiligtl^um Betreten, laß 

3Äi(^ unfrer ©unfeine 3i«t öerel^renb fajfen ! 

3ti^ Bin allein genug, ber ©öttin SBilb 

9tuf ttjol^lgeüfeten Schultern njegjutragen ; 

3Bie fel^n' i(^ miti^ mä) ber ertt>ünf<3^ten Saji! 1565 

(Qx gel^t gegen ben Xem^jel unter ben legten SBorten, ol^ne ju 
Bemerfen baf S^jl^igenie nid^t folgt; enblid^ feiert er M nnt.) 

2)u fiel^jl unb gauberji — Sage mir — I)u fd^weigji! 

3)u fd^einji Verworren ! SBiberfefeet fl^ 

©n neueg Unl^eil unferm ©lürf? Sag' anl 

«§ajl bu bem Könige baö finge SBort 

SSemtelben laffen, bag wir aBgerebet? 1570 

3^)]^igente. 

3(^ ijabt, tl^eurer S^ann; bod^ wirfl bu freiten, 

@in fd^weigenber S3ern:ei0 n:ar mir bein StnBlirf. 

S)e8 Äonigö 93otc tarn unb wie bu eö 

3J?ir in ben SWunb gelegt, fo fagt' ic^'ö i^m. 

(^ f(^ien ju jiaunen, unb verlangte bringenb, 1575 

Sie feltne Seier erji bem Äönige 

3u melben, feinen SBillen ju Jjernel^men; 

Unb nun erwart' xd) feine aGBieberfe|ir, 

^Jjlabeö. 

äBel^ un0 ! Erneuert fd^weBt nun bie ©efal^r 

Um unfre ©cJ^läfe! SBarum ^aft bu nic^t 1580 

3ng $rieperre(!^t bit^ weiöli^ eingel^üHt? 

3 ^) 1^ i g e n i e, 
2118 eine «&üKe l^aB id^'ö nie geBraud^t» 
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®o wirp bu, teilte ©eete, bi^ unb wnö 

3u ©rwnbe ricl^ten. SBatum bacl^t' ic^ nid^t 

Qluf biefen Saß tjorauö, unb Ie|>rte bid^, 1585 

2tu^ biefer Sorbrung au8gunjei(^en ! 

3 ^) 1^ i g e n i e» 

0lur mi^ ! I)le ®^ulb ifi mein, i^ ful^r eö njol^I ; 
Do<ft fonnt' ic^ anberö nid^t bem 33iann Begegnen, 
Der mit ffietnunft unb ^rnfl i)on mir verlangte, 
SBaö il^m mein »§erj alö Sfled^t gefiel^en mufte. 1590 

?Ji?IabeS. 

©efä^rli^er jiel^t flcJ^'8 juf^mmen; bod^ <xyx6:^ fo 

Sa§ unö ni(5^t gagen ober unBefonnen 

Unb üBereilt unS fel6fi öerratl^en. JÄu^itg 

©nrarte bu bie SBieberfunft beö 33oten, 

Unb bann fiel^' fejl, er Bringe, tt?aö er tt?itt ! 1595 

S)enn fold^er SBeil^ung Seier anjuorbnen, 

©el^ört ber ^rieflerin unb nid^t bem J^önig. 

Unb forbert er ben fremben SWann ju fel^n, 

S)er öon bem SBal^nflnn fd^tt?er Belaflet ifi, 

@o lel^n' eö aB, afö l^ieltefl bu ung 33eibe 1600 

3m 3:em!t)el ttjol^l öerwal^rt. ®o fcl^aff' unÖ fiuft, 

S)ag n:ir aufg ^iligjie, ben l^eiPgen ©d^a| 

3)em raul^ untrürb'gen SBoIf entnjenbenb, fliel^n. 

2)ie Beflen 3eic^en fenbet ViXi% 9ft)ott, 

Unb, ^ xckx bie 93ebingung fromm erfuKen, 1605 

(Erfüllt er göttlid^ fein ffierf))red^en fd^on. 

Drefi ifl frei, gel^eitt ! — W\i bem SSefreiten 

D ful^ret uns l^inüBer, günji'ge 3Binbe, 
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3ut jjelfenlnfel, bie ber (Sott Beujol^nt! 

5)attn na&) SKl^cen, bafi eö leienbig »erbe, 1610 

5)a5 »Ott bet Stfci^e beS ijerlof<]^nen »&erbe8 

5)le 9Satergötter fröl^Iid^ fl^ erl^eBen, 

Uttb fd^öneö Seuer il^re SBol^nungen 

Umleud^te ! 5)ein^ «&onb fott i^nen SBeil^rau^ 

3uetfl au8 golbnen Scalen preuen! 2)u 1615 

Sringjl üBer Jene ©d^tuette «§eil unb Sefien wiebcr, 

^ntfül^nfl ben glu(5^ unb ((^mütfeft neu bie Deinen 

Sütit fWf^en ÄeBenöBIütl^en l^errlit^ au8* 

3^)]^iöenie. 

SSernel^m' ic^ bi^, fo njenbet ^ä), Reutet, 

3Bie fl^ bie SBIume nad^ bcr ©onne wenbet, 1620 

©ie Seele, 'oon bem ©tral^Ie beiner SBorte 

©etrofen, fld^ bcm fü^en ^rofle nad^* 

®ie föjili^ ijl beS gegenwärfgen J?reunbeÖ 

@ett?iffe Sftebe, beren «§immels!raft 

@in ©infamer enttel^t unb jiitt öerflnft! 1625 

^mn langfam reift, öerfö^toffen in bem SBufen, 

©ebanf' il^m unb Sntfd^lu^ ; bie ©egenwart 

5)e6 Siefcenben entwirfette fle leidet. 

«Pijlabeö. 

8e6' ttjo^l! Die Sreunbe witt i^ nun gefiö^njinb 
33erul^igen, bie fel^nli(i^ njartenb l^arrem 1630 

Dann fomm' i^ fti^nett gurürf unb lauft^e l^ier 
3m gelfentufd^ öerfledt auf beinen SJin!. — 
SBaö flnnefl bu? Stuf einmal üBerfd^wett 
©in flitter ilrauergug bie freie ®tirne* 
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QScrgcil^ i SBtc Wc3^te SBoIfcn tjot bet ©onne, 1635 
®o giel^t mir tjot ber ©ecl« leiste Sorge 
Unb SBangigfett ijorüter. 

$9labed. 

f?ür<S^tc nl^t! 
«ctrüglid^ fc]^Ioß bic Surc]^t mit ber ©efal^r 
^ixt enged QBünbmfl; Betbe finb ©efeden. 

3)) ]§ l g e n i e» 

Sie ®orgc nenn' ic3^ cbel, bic mld^ warnt, 1640 

S)en ^önig, ber mein gweiter 93ater warb, 
9li^t tüdtfti^ }u betrügen, gu ieraul6en. 

^t^Iabed. 
S)er betnen Sruber fd^Iad^tet, bem entjUel^fl bu. 

3))]^igettie. 
(5S iji berfelBe, ber mir (Suteö tl^at. 

$J?Iabe8. 
S)ad iß ni<i^t Unbanf, wa$ bie 9lot|| geBeut. 1645 

3<)l^igenie, 
(53 HeiBt ttjo^t Unbanf 5 nur bie 0lotl^ entfc]^uIbigt'S. 

^J^labe«, 
93or ®5ttem wnb i?or SÄenfd^en bic^ gewiß. 

3)5]^igenie* 
SlOein mein eigen J&er§ ifi nid^t Befriebigt. 
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5ß!9labeS. 
3u jitenge ffotbrung ifi öertorgner @totj. 

3 )) 1^ i g e n i e* 
3^ unterfud^c nid^t, ic^ f&l^Ie nur* 1650 

Sül^Ifl bu bid^ red^t, fo mu^t bu bid^ ijerel^tett. 

3^)]^i9enie»^ 
®anj unBefletft geniest flc^ nur baS »^erj. 

^P^Iabeg. 

@o l^a^ bu bid^ im 3!en4)el njo-^l Benjal^rt ; 

Da0 Se6en lel^rt unö, treniger mit \\xi% 

Unb 5lttbern jtrenge fein; bu lemfl eö au(^. 1655 

@o ttjunbertar.ift bieg ©efd^Iec^t geBilbet^ 

®o öielfa(^ ip'g ijcrfd^Iungen unb ijerfniHjft, 

2)aß «deiner in jtd^ felBfi nod^ mit ben 2lnbern 

@i(]^ rein unb unöerworren l^atten fann* 

%yx^ flnb njir nid^t Befletlt, ung felBft ju rid^ten ; 1660 

3u njanbeln unb auf feinen 3Beg ju fel^n, 

3fl eineg S^^enfc^en erfle, näc^jle ^'^x^i) 

2)enn feiten fc^ä^t er red^t, xaoA er getl^an, 

Unb waö er tl^ut, njei^ er faji nie ju fc^d^en. 

3 )3 1^ i g e n i e. 
5afl ü6erreb'fl bü mid^ ju beiner 2Äeinung. 1665 

5^i?Iabeö. 

©rauc^t'ö UeBerrebung, njo bie SBal^l i?erfagt ifi? 
2)en ©ruber, bid^, unb einen Sreunb ju retten, 
3ji nur ein 3Beg; fragt ftd^'g, o5 tcir il§n gelten? 
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D, la^ mt^ gaubem ! Senn bu tl^ätefi feKfl 

6ltt fold^cö Utttec^^t feinem a^ann gelajfen, 1670 

©em bu für m^li^ai U^ i)er))flic^tet l^ieltefi. 

$PijIabe8» 

SBenn tcir ju ©runbe gelten, »artet beln 

(Sin faxten SSort^urf, ber SSergnjeljIung 'trägt* 

3»att fielet, bu 'tlfl ni^t an SSerlufl genjol^nt^ 

2)a bu, bem großen Uetel gu entgelten, 1675 

@in falfcS^eS SBort nid^t einmal o^jfern njittfl. 

3 )) ]^ i g e n i e» 

D, trüg' i(]^ boc^ ein männlic^ »§erj in mir! . • 
Sag, tcenn eö einen fül^nen QSorfa^ l^egt^ , 
3Sor jeber anbem ©timme fld^ J?erfd^Iief t ! 

^ijlabeö» 

Du ttjeigerjl bld^ umfonfl; bie el^'rne ^an'o 1680 

©er^0lot]^ gemietet, unb il^r ernjler SBin! 

3fl oBerfie« ®efe^, bem ©ötter feljfl 

©i(]^ unterwerfen muffen. S^weigenb l^errfö^t 

©eö etü'gen ©d^itffaö unteratl^ne ©d^wefier. 

SBag fi& bir auferlegt, bag trage I ^n\ 1685 

SBaö fle geBeut! Saö Olnbre weißt bu. aSalb 

Äomm i^ jurüif, au8 beiner l^eiPgen «§anb 

S)er aiettung fc^öneS ©ieget ju em^jfangen* 



• 
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günftcr Sluftritt. 

3))^igenie oHein. 

3d^ muß il^m folgen; benn bie iKeinigctt 

®e^* i(]^ in bringenber ©cfa^r. Dod^ ad^ ! 1690 

!Kein eigen ©d^iiffal ma^t mir Bang unb Bänger. 

O, fotl i^ nid^t bie flille J&ofnung retten, 

S)ie in ber ^infamfeit iä} fci^ön genährt? 

®otl biefer fftuc]^ benn enjig tralten? <SoU 

S^lie bieS ©efd^ledßt ntit einem neuen Segen 1695 

®i^ njieber l^eBen? — Stimmt bod& 2tneg a6 ! 

Das Bejie ®Iu(f, beS SeBenS f^önfte ^raft 

Ermattet enbti^, njarum nic^t ber f?tuc!^? 

®o l^offt' ic^ benn öergeBeng, l^ier öertval^rt, 

SSon meines »^aufeS <B^id\ai aBgefd^ieben, 1700 

2)ereinjl mit reiner «§anb unb reinem »^erjen 

2)ie fd^ttjerBefleifte ffiol^nung ju entfül^nen ! 

Äaum wirb in meinen 9lrmen mir ein ©ruber 

SSom grimm'gen UeM njunberöott unb fc^^neO 

©ereilt, faum nal^t ein lang' erffel^teS @(^iff, 1705 

Wli6) in ben $ort ber SSaternjelt gu leiten, 

@o legt bie tauBe ^oÜ) ein bojjjjelt ^a\tn 

S^it e^'rner »^anb mir auf: baö -^eilige, 

SD^ir anijertraute, öielöere^rte Silb 

3u rauBen unb ben SÄann ju ^intergel^n, 1710 

2)em x^ mein SeSenunb mein ©d^itffal banfe. 

D, baß in meinem 93ufen nid^t jule^t 

©in SBiberwitte feime, ber Titanen, 

2)er alten ®5tter tiefer .§aß auf mä), 

Dl'sinDpxn, niä)t au(]^ bie jarte Srujl 17 15 
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mit ©eierüauen faffe ! StttUi mi^, 
Unb xttUt euer SBilb in meiner ©eele ! 

Sor meinen Dl^ren tönt baS atte Sieb — 

ajergeffen ^atV i^'g unb öetga^ e8 gern — 

3)a8 Sieb ber ^arjen, baö jle graufenb fangen, 1720 

9ßg 2!antaIuS i)om gotbnen ©tul^Ie fiel; 

@ie litten mit bem ebeln JJreunbe; grimmig 

5Bar il^re SBruft, unb furd^ttar il^r ©efang. 

3n unfrer Sugenb fang'ö bie Slmme mir 

Unb ben ©efd^njiftern J?or, i^ merft eö voo^l 1725 

m fnx^tt bie ©otter 

S)a8 SKenfd^engefi^Ie^t I 

@ie l^atten bie «^errfd^aft 

3n ett?igen J&änben, 

Unb fönnen fle Brauc^^en, 1730 

SGBie'ö i^nen gefaßt. 

5)er fürd^te fle 'oop^tlt, 

5)en Je fle erl^eBen ! 

9tuf mimn unb SBoffen 

©inb ©tül^le Bereitet 1735 

Um golbene ^ift^e. 

^r^eBet ein Qvoi^ fld^^ 

©0 flürjen bie ®d^e, 

©efd^mdl^t unb gefd^änbet, 

3n ndd^tlici^e liefen 1740 

Unb l^arren tjergeBenS, 

3m ffinflem geBunben, 

©ered^ten ©eriti^teS- 

®ie aBer; fle Weiten 

3n ewigen Sefien 1745 

G 2 
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9tn golbcnen Xifc]^en. 

®ie fc^^reiten ijom Serge 

3u Sergen l^inüter; 

9tu8 ©d^Iünben ber Süefe 

3)attH)ft il^nen ber 2tt]^em 175° 

©rflltfter Titanen, 

®Ui<S) D^jfergerüd^en, 

mn Uiä)M ©ettjölfe. 

68 Tuenben bie «gerrfi^er 

3l^r fegnenbeö Sluge 1755 

QSott ganjen ©efi^IecS^tern, 

Unb meibeU; im @nfel 

S)ie el^malS getietten 

©titt rebenben 3wge 

S)e8 2t]^nl§erm gu fel^n* 1760 

@o fangen bie 9Jarjen; 

gg l^or^t ber SSertannte 

3tt näc!^tlic^en . ^öl^Ien, 

S)er Stlte, bie »ieber, 

©enft Äinber «nb @nfel 1765 

Unb f(]^üttelt baS »&au))t. 



ARGUMENT. 



AGTV. 



Arkas expresses his vague suspicion to Thoas that some 
secret plot was laid to effect the escape of the two captives, 
and the King commands him to summon the priestess to his 
presence and to make a strict search on the shore (Sc. i). 
Thoas regrets the leniency and benevolence he has shown 
to Iphigenia, who, forgetfiil of his benefits, now seeks to carry 
out her designs by deceit (Sc. 2). The latter appears and 
expresses her resolve not to perform the cruel sacrifice, and 
finally, loth to have recourse to deception, she reveals to the 
King who the two captives were, for what purpose they had 
come to Tauris, and what plot had been laid for their rescue. 
In the midst of her supplication to Thoas to grant her and 
the two strangers their fi*eedom (Sc. 3), she is interrupted 
by the sudden appearance of Orestes, who comes armed and 
summons her to speedy flight.. Thoas bids him sheath his 
sword, and Iphigenia telling him that he stood in the presence 
of the King, confesses, at the same time, that she had revealed 
their meditated flight and thus freed her soul from treachery 
(Sc. 4) 

Pylades and Arkas enter with drawn swords ; the former 
urges Iphigenia and Orestes to follow him, and, on perceiving 
Thoas, asks whether he saw before him the sacred person of 
the King. Arkas assures the latter that only one word from 
his ups was required to set the ship of the strangers on fire ; 
but Thoas commands that his enemies should be left un<- 
molested, whilst he ponfers with Iphigenia and Orestes, and 
the latter asks Pylades to await calmly with their friends 
what the Gods had ordained for them (Sc. 5). 
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Orestes, being asked by Thoas to prove that he was the 
son of Agamemnon, produces the sword of the latter, and 
asks to be allowed to fight for the right of hospitality for the 
benefit of any strangers who might in fiiture come to Tauris. 
The King is ready to accept the challenge himself, but Iphi- 
genia interposes and proves to him that the stranger is her 
brother. Thoas asserts that the issue must still be decided 
by a combat, as he will never consent to give up the Image of 
Diana, which the strangers had come to take away ; but when 
Orestes declares that he now sees the error which had deluded 
them, and that the command of Apollo 'to bring back the 
sister to Greece' referred to bis own sister and not to Diana, 
Thoas at length consents to the departm*e of the strangers, 
together with fphigenia. 



%&nfiet ^nf^uQi 



erfter STuftritt 

SSerwirrt mu^ i(3^ 9^P^^n, ba^ ic^ nic^t njei^, 

SBol^in ic^ meinen 5lrgwo!^n ric^^ten fott. 

©inb'ö bie ©efangnen, bie auf il^re Slud^t 

aJerfiol^Ien ftnnen? Sfl'Ö bie ^riepertn, 1770 

5)ie il^nen^ilft? m me^rt fld^ baö ©erüc^t, 

2)aS ®c^iff, baö biefe SSeiben l^ergeBrad^t, 

®ei irgenb noc]^ in einer SBud^t öerftetft. 

Unb ieneö Sflanm^ SBal^njlnn, biefe äBeil^e, 

3)er l^eirge 2}orn?anb biefer S^ö'^^u^Ö^ ^"f^^ ^775 

2)ett 5lrgn3ol^n lauter unb bie SSorfld^t auf» 

®3 fomme fc^^nett bie ^Jriefierin l^erM! 

S)ann gel^t, burd^fuci^t baö Ufer fd^arf unb fd^nett 

SSom SSorgebirge iig jum »§ain ber ©öttin! 

SSerfd^onet feine l^eil'gen liefen! Äegt 1780 

SÖebdd^t'gen «§inter^alt unb greift fle anl 

aSBo ili^r jle finbet, fa^t fle, wie il^r ^jflegt ! 
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3n)eitcr auftritt. 
Xi)oa^ attein. 

©ntfepd^ wcd^fett mir ber ©rimrn im SBufen, 

®rjl gegen f!e, bie iä) fo l^iUg l^ielt; 

Dann gegen mid^, ber i(i) fle gum QSerratl^ 1785 

2)urd^ 0la(]^flti^t unb burcJ^ ®üte tilbete. 

3«r ©flaöerei genjöl^nt ber 2Äenf<i^ ^ä) gut 

Unb lernet leicht ge]^or(]^en, wenn man il^n 

5)er jjreil^eit gang Beraubt. 3a, tt?dre jle 

3n meiner 9l^n^errn rol^e «&anb ßefaKen, 1790 

Unb l^ätte fle ber l^eiPge Orimm i?erf(]^ont, 

®ie tt?äre fxof) gewefen^ fl^ aKein 

3u retten, l^ätte banf6ar il^r ©efi^itf 

(Srfannt unb frembeö SBlut ^ox bem Slltar 

äJergoffen, l^atte ^fli(ä^t genannt, 1795 

SBaö 0lot]^ ttjar- 0lun lotft meine @ute 

3n il^rer Srujl ijerwegnen SBunfc]^ l^erauf. 

5Jerge6en8 l^offt' ic^, fle mir gu i)er6inben; 

®ie flnnt fid^ nun ein eigen ©d^iclfal au8. 

2Dur(]^ ©(ä^meid^elei gewann fle mir ba§ «öerj; 1800 

0lun njiberjiel^' ic^ ber, fo fud^t fle fld^ 

©en 3Beg bur(^ ßifl unb ^rug, unb meine ®üte 

®(3^eint il^r ein alt^eriäl^rteö (^igentl^um. 



Dritter auftritt. 

S^jl^igenie» 
©u forberfl mid^ ; waö Bringt bid^ gu unS l^er ? 
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2)u f(]^ieBp baö Dpftx auf; fag' an, warum? 1805 

3c^ ]§a6' an Strfaö Stile« Hat eqäl^tt. 

3:]^oa8. 
aJon bir ntöd^t' id^ eö weiter no^ öemel^men, 

3l3]^igenie. 
S)ie ©öttin glett bir Srifl jur Ueterlegung. 

Sie fcJ^eint bir feltfl gelegen, biefe Srifi. 

S^jl^igenie« 

SBenn bir baö «§erj jum graufamen ©ntf^^lu^ 1810 

Serl^drtet iji, fo foUtefi bu ni^t fommen! 

©in ^önig, ber Unnienfc^^lid^eö tierlangt, 

Sinb't JDiener g'nug, bie gegen @nab' unb iof)n 

2)en l^atten fftud^ ber ^at tegierig fajfen; 

2)od^ feine ©egenwart Weitt unbefletft. 1815 

(£r finnt ben 3!ob in einer fd^weren SBolft, 

Unb feine aSoten Bringen flammenbeg 

SSerberBen auf beö 2tmien ^an^i fjinal ; 

@r ater fd^weJt burd^ feine «gölten rul^ig, 

ein uneneii^ter @ott im ©türme fort* 1820 

3)ie l^eiPge git^l^e t5nt ein wilbeö Sieb. 

3 13 ]^ i g e n i e* 
9li(^t ^riefieriU; nur Stgamemnon« ^o(]^ter« 
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©er Untefannten SBort J?ml^rtcfl bu, 

S)cp jjürjiitt tüiOfl bu tafcJ^ geWeten ? 0lein ! 

SJott Sugenb auf i)aV iCi) gelernt gel^ord^en, 1825 

@rfi meinen Altern unb bann einer ©ottl^eit, 

Unb folgfam ful^lt' id} immer meine Seele 

9lm fd^önfien frei; aOein bem l^arten SBorte, 

S)em raul^en ^u^f))ru(^ eined SÜ^anned mid) 

3u fugen, lernt' icJ^ weber bort nod^ l^ier» 1830 

@in alt ®efe^, nic^t id}, gebietet bir. 

3 1) 1^ i g e n i e. 

äßir faffen ein ®efe^ Begierig an, 

©aö unfrer Äeibenfc^aft jur 9Bafe bient. 

@in anbreö f^jric^t ju mir, ein ditereö, 

Wiä^ bir ju tt?iberfefeen, baö ©etot, 1835 

S)em ieber Srembe l^eilig i% 

» 

^0 fd^einen bie ©efangnen bir fel^r naf) 

2lui »öerjen; benn öor Slntl^eil unb SSewegung 

SSergijfefl bu ber Älugl^eit erfieg SBort : 

5)aö man ben SKad^tigen nid^t reiben fott, 1840 

3 )) ^ i g e n i e, 

0leb' ober fd^njeig' ic^, immer fannft bu »ijfen, 

aöaS mir im »öerjen ifl unb immer bleibt, 

i^öft bie Erinnerung beö gleid^en ®^id^aU 

fSliCt^t ein öerfc^Io^neö »öerj jum 2^itleib auf? 

aßie mel^r benn mein'g ! 3n il^nen fe)^' iä) mic^. 1845 

3c^ l^abe J?orm 5ntare felbfi gegittert. 
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Xtnb feierlich umgaB ber frül^e ^ob 

2)ie ^ttiecttbe; baS 2Äeffer gucfte f^on, 

2)ett letenöotten Sßufen ju burd^tol^ren ; 

SÄeltt Snnerjieg entfette njlrfcelnb fld^, 1850 

2^eitt 5lugc Uad}, unb — it^ fanb miCt^ gerettet 

®inb wir, wag ©ötter gnäbig unö gewdl^rt, 

Unglucflid^en nid^t ju erflatten fc]^ulbig? 

©u njeipt e3, tennfl mid^, unb bu loittji mid^ jmingen! 

®el^or(3^e beinern ©ienjie, nid^t bem »^errnl 1855 

3 ^3 1^ i g e n i e. 

Aap ab\ Sßefd^önige nic^t bie ®en?alt, 

©ie jld^ ber ©d^wa^l^eit eineö SöeiBeö freut. 

3(]^ Bin fo frei geboren aU ein SD^^ann. 

®tünb' 5lgamemnonS ©ol^n bir gegenüber, 

Unb bu öerlangteft, voa^ fld^ nid^t getül^rt : * 1860 

@o l^at avL^ er ein ©d^wert unb einen 5lrm, 

Sie Sfled^te feinet Sufenö ju J?ert|)eib'gen. 

Sti^ l^aBe nid^tö aW SBorte, unb eg giemt 

S)em ebeln SKann, ber grauen SBort gu ad^ten. 

3(i^ ad^t' eö mel^r alg eineö Sruberö <S^mxt 1865 

3 ^3 ]§ i g e n i e. 

2)a3 800Ö ber SBafen wec^^felt l^in unb l^er ; 

,^etn H<l^er Streiter l^dlt ben geinb gering. 

%nä) ol^ne «§ütfe gegen ^ru^ unb «§ärte 

«§at bie Statur ben <SCi)voa^m nic^t gelaffen; 

@ie gaB jur Siji il^m JJreube, lel^rt' il^n Mnjie ; 1870 
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Salb wet^t er au0, ijerfpdtet unb umgel^t* 
i 3a, b«r ©waltige Jjerbient, baß man fle übt, c 

3:]^oag. 
Die aSorjld^t fleOt bet 8ip jld^ «ug entgegen. 

3))]^igenie. 
Unb eine reine Seele braucht flc nid^t. 

®^3rid^ unBel^utfam nid^t bein eigen Urtl^eill 1875 

3))^igenie. 

D, fdl^eji bu, wie meine Seele tm^ftf 

ein 6öa ©efd^ttf, baö jle ergreifen voiU, 

3m erfien StnfaO mutl^ig atjutreiBen! 

<So jte)^' i(i) benn l^ier wel^rloö gegen bid^? 

2)ie fd^öne Sitte, ben anmutl^'gen Qvoti^, 1880 

3n einer Srauen «§anb genjaltiger 

OllS ©d^wert unb aBaffe, jlöfefi bu gurütf; 

SBaö Bleibt mir nun, mein 3nnreö ju öertl^eib'gen ? 

3luf id^ bie @5tttn um ein SBunber an^ 

3ji feine Äraft in meiner Seele 3!iefen? 1885 

Xf)oa^. 

föö fd^eint, ber beiben Sremben ©d^idtfal mad^t 
Unmäßig bid^ beforgt. äBer flnb fie, f^^rid^, 
ffür bie bein ®eiji gewaltig jld^ erl^ebt? • 

3)3l^igenie. 
®ie flnb — fle f^einen — für ©ried^en |iolt' id^ fle. 



^ 
* 
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ßanbaleutejlnb eö? Unb fle l^aBen wol^I 1890 

©er mMftf)x fc!^Öne8 »Hb in bir etueut? 

3))]^igente (na^ einigem @tittf(!^toeigen). 

«Öat benn jur unerl^drten ^at ber S^ann 

äOeitt bag Ült^t ? ©rutf t benn- Unm5öKc]^e8 

0lut er an bte gewaltige «§eIbenBruji ? 

9BaS nennt man groß? SBaö l^eBt bie ©eele fci^aubernb 1895 

©em immer tt?ieber^oIenben ^jdl^Ier, 

2Hö ttjag mit unwal^rfd^einlid^em @rfoIg 

©er «Kut^igfte Begann ? ©er in ber 0lad^t 

ättein baö t&eer beS ffeinbeö üBerfd^tei^t, 

SBie unnjerfel^en eine Stamme njütl^enb 1900 

©ie ©^lafenben, ©rnjaci^enben ergreift, 

3ule|t; gebrängt ijon ben Ermunterten 

auf jJeinbeS ^^ferben, bod^ mit »eute feiert, 

aBirb ber allein ge))riefen? ©er a(kin, 

©er, einen fld^ern SBeg ijerac^^tenb, lnf)n 1905 

@eBirg' unb SBdlber burd^guftreifen gel^t, 

©aß er ^en SlduBem dm ©egenb fäuBre? 

3fi unö ni(]^tS üBrig? a»u§ ein jarteS SBeiB 

<Si^ il^reö angeBor'nen 0lec^tS entdußem, 

SBilb gegen SBilbe fein, wie Slmajonen 1910 

©aS JRe^t beS ©d^wertS eud^ rauBen unb mit 99tute 

©ie Unterbrütfung rdc]^en?^9luf unb aB 

Steigt in ber SBrufl ein fül^neg Unternel^men ; 

3(^ werbe großem SJoriourf ni^t entgel^n, 

0lod^ fcä^werem UeBet, tt?enn e8 mir mißlingt; 19 15 

5tllein eu^ leg' id^'8 auf bie Äniee I aßenn 

Sl^r wal^rl^aft feib, wie il^r ge^jriefen werbet, 
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©0 jeigt'ö but^ mxtn Seiflanb unb sjetlöertlic^t 
S)ur^ mid^ bic ®al^t^citl — 3a, Sjetitimm, o Äonig, 
©3 ttjitb ein l^cimlid^er SBetrug gefd^miebct ; 1920 

ffiergeBettö fragfi bu ben ©cfangnen tta^; 
. @ie jtnb l^intreg uttb fud^ett i^xt greunbe, 
I)ie mit bem ®d^if am Ufer ttjarten, auf» 
S)er Slclt'jie, ben baö UeBel l^ier ergrifen 
Unb nun ijetlaflfen f)at — eö Ijl Dtefi, . 1925 

2Äein Srubet, unb ber anbte fein ©ertrauter, 
©ein Sugenbfreunb, mit 0lamen ^^^labeö. 
^^oU fd^i(ft fle Sjon ©el^^ii biefem Ufer 
mt 05ttlid^en ®efe^Ien ju, baö ®ilb 
Dianenö tregjuraulBen unb ju il^m 1930 

Die Sd^ttjefler l^injuBringen, unb bafür 
ffierfipfid^t er bem ijon g^urien ^Serfolgten, 
©eö SWutterHuteg ©d^ulbigen, Söefreiung. 
Uns ®eibe ^aV i^ nun, bie UeBerMieBnen 
3Son i$!antarö 'Qan^, in beine »©anb gelegt: 1935 

SSerbirlB unö — vomn bu barfji! 

©u glaul6fi, eö J^ore 
J)er rol^e <Sc^ti)t, ber ®ar6ar, bie ©timme 
Ser ®a]^r|ieit unb ber «Wenfd^Iid^feit, bie 5ttreuö, 
SDer Oried^e, ni^t sjerna^m? 

3i)]^igenie. 

m ^ort fte Seber, 
©e'Boren unter jebem »§immel, bem 1940 

SDeö SeBenß Öuetle burd^ ben Sufen rein 
Unb unge|>inbert füief t. — ®ag flnnji bu mir, 
O Äönig, f^treigenb in ber tiefen ©eele? 






^ 
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3fi eö aJcrberten ? @o tobte mi^ juerfl ! 

JDetttt nun em^^finb* id^, ba unö feine ölettung 1945 

sWe][)r ülBrig Bleibt, bie gtaflid^e ©efa^r, 

SBoreitt i^ bie ©elieBten üSereilt 

SSorfä^Iid^ jiürgte. ^tf), i(^ njerbe fle 

©eSunbett Jjot mir fel^n ! 9Äit ttjeld^en SBIitfeti 

Äatttt id^ Sjott meittem Sßruber 5tBf^leb nel^men, 1950 

2)ett id^ ermorbe? 0limmer fann id^ il^m 

SlÄel^r in bie JjielgelieBten Singen fd^ann ! 

5tl^oaö. 

@o l^aBen bie Sßetrüger, funfili^ bid^tenb, 

2)er lang aSerfd^lofnen, il^re SBünft^e leidet 

Unb njitlig-SIauBenben, ein fold^ ©eftjinnji 1955 

Umö ^an)ßi genjotfen! 

3 ») 1^ i g e n i e* 

0lein, Äönig, nein I 
3d^ f5nnte l^intetgangen »erben; biefe 
®inb treu unb ttjal^r. ffiirji bu fle anberö ftnben, 
@o Ia§ fte fatten unb öerfio^e mi^, 
SSerBanne ntid^ jur ©träfe meiner 3!]^orl^eit i960 

Stn einer Äli)3^)eninfel traurig Ufer ! 
3fi aBer biefer SlÄann ber lang' erflel^te, 
©elieBte ©ruber, fo entlaß nn^f fei 
%xä} ben ©ef^njijiern wie ber ©d^wejier freunblid^ ! 
3Rein SSater fiel burd^ feiner grauen @(^ulb, 1965 
Unb fle burd^ il^ren @o^n. S)ie leiste »§ofnung 
35on Sltreug' ©tamme rul^t auf il^m aKein. 
Sa^ mx(f) mit reinem »§ergen, reiner »§anb 
»ginöBergel^n unb unfer »§auö entfül^nen! 
2)u l^dltfi mir SGBort. — 5Benn ju ben 3Reinenie 1970 
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mix aiütffel^r juBerettet märe, fd^njurfl 

S)u, mid^ gu laffen; unb fie iji eS nun» 

(Sin Äönig fagt niti^t njie gemeine aÄenf(^ett 

ajerlegen ju, bafi er ben SBittenben 

2[uf einen ?lugettBIitf entferne, nod^ 1975 

ffierfi)ri(3^t er auf ben %aU, ben er ni(3^t l^oft; 

©ann fü^lt er erfi bie ^öl^e feiner ffiürbe, 

®enn er ben »§arrenben teglüden fann» 

Unnjitlig, tt?ie fld^ «Jeuer gegen Saflfer 

3m Äam^jfe wel^rt unb gifö^enb feinen ^Jeinb 1980 

3u tilgen fud^t, fo meieret fld^ ber Qoxn 

3n meinem aSufen gegen beine 3Borte. 

3 }) 1^ i g e n i e. 

D, la^ bie ©nabe, njie bag ^eiPge ü^i 
S)er füllen D^jferflamme mir, umfränjt 
äJpn SoBgefang unb ©an! unb iJreube, lobern! 1985 

SBie oft 16efanftigte mid^ biefe ©timme! 

S^jl^igenie» 
D, rei(^e mir bie '©anb gum g^riebenögeid^en ! 

S)u forberji öiel in einer furjen 3«t. 

3i)l^ige.nie* 
Um @ut8 gu tl^un, Brau^t'ö feiner UeBerlegung» 
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€e^r s?iel, benn auti^ btm @uten folgt baS UeBel. 1990 

3 ^3 1^ i g e tt i e, 
5)et Swelfel iji^g, bet ®ute0 böfe mad^t. . 
«ebenfe nid^t ! ©etudl^re, wie bu'0 fu^lft ! 



SSicrter Sluftdtt* 

Dre^getoaffttet» 3)ie SSorigen. 

D r e ji (naiJ^ bet ®cene gefeiert). • 

^etbo)}^)eIt eure Äräfte 1 galtet fle 
) 3ututf ! 0lur wenig «ugenBlide! SBeid^t 
S)et SRenge ni(]^t, unb bedft ben 28eg jum ©d^lffe 1995 
Witt unb ber ©d^wejier ! (3u S^ji^tgenien, oi^ne ben Äönig ju 

feigen.) 

Jtotttm, ttjit flnb öettatl^en, 

©etinget Staum BleiBt ung gut glu^t. ®ef<ö^winb I 

{(Sx erHitft ben Äonig.) 
5t ']^ a ö (tta(^ bem ®^»erte greifetib). 
3n meinet ©egenwatt ful^tt ungejitaft 
Äein Wlann baö nadte &ä)mxU 

SlJl^igenie* 

^ntl^eiliget 
S)et ®min Sol^nung ni(^t but(3^ SButl^ unb SKotb! 2000 
©eBietet eutem SSoffe ©tittjlanb, l^dtet 
S)ie $tie|ietin, bie ©(^wefiet! 

Dtefi. 

©age mit! 
SBet iji es, bet unö btol^t? 

n 
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ajctcl^r in il^m 
DeK Äönig, ber mein gweiter 93ater »atb ! 
aSetjeiij) tttir, Sßrubet! ©^^ mein fxntiliä) »&erj 2005 
^at unfer gang ©efiö^id in feine ^anb 
©elegt. |®ejianben l^ab' id^ euren ?lnfd^Iag, 
Unb meine Seele öom SJerratl^ getettetT" 

> ata 

Dtefi. 
aBitt er bie 9lü(f fe^r friebli^ unö gew%en ? ' 

3 ^3 1^ i g e n i e. 
• ^nn Winfenb ©d^wert loerBietet mir bie Stntnjort. 2010 , 

D r e jl (ber baö @(i^toert einjledft). 
®o f))titi^! ©u fle]{)jl, i^ l^ord^e beinen ffiBorten. 



günftcr 3luftritt. 

IDie Zotigen. $^Iabed, balb na(^ il^m ^rf ad ; beibe mit Btofen 

<Sd^ta)ertern. 

•^P^labeö. 

SSerroeilet nid^t! ®ie legten Jtrdfte raffen 

S)ie Unfrigen 'jufammenj ttjeid^enb werben 

®ie nad^ ber See langfam guriidgebrdngt. 

SBel^ ein ©ef^rd^ ber Surften finb' ^ l^ier! 2015 

©ieö ifi beö Äönigeg öerel^teö ^au^jt ! 

9trfa«. 
©elaffen, trie eö bir, Äönig, jiemt, 
©tel^jl bu ben ffeinben gegenüber. ©leic^ 
3fl bie SBerroegenl^eit Bejhaft; eö weidet 
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Uttb faßt i^r Stnl^aitg, unb il&r @^iff iji unfer. 202a 
Qin SBort öon bit, fo flel^t'g in J^Iammen. 

©cWete ©tiüjiattb meinem ffiolfe! Äetner 

SBef(i^dbige ben &einb, fo lang, mx teben ! (Slrfaö aB.) 

^Drefl, 

3^ nei^m' eö an. ®tf) fammle, treuer Sreunb, 

©en afleji beö SSoIfeS! '©arret filH, vod^ (Snbe 2025 

Sie ®5tter unfern ^aien juBereiten I ($^labe« ab.) 



Scc^fter 2luftritt. 

S^l^igetiie. Xl^oaö. Drejl. 

3 ^) ^ i g e n i e» 

befreit Jjon Sorge mid^, el^' il^r gu f^3re(3^en 

^Beginnet! 3ö^ Befur^te Bofen Stt^tfi, 

SBenn bu, Ä5nig, nid^t ber ©ittigfeit 

©elinbe Stimme ^xt% bu, mein ©ruber, 2030 

©er'rafd^en 3ugenb nid^t geiieM voiü^. 

3^ l^alte meinen 3om, njie eö bem 5leltern 
©ejiemt, jurüd» 2lntworte mir! SBomit 
SBejeugfl bu, ba^ bu 9tgamemnonö Sol^n 
Unb S)iefer »ruber ^i|i? 

DrejI. 

»§ier ifi baö ®(3^n?ert, 2035 
SKit bem er ^roja^g ta^^fre Scanner fd^lug. 

H 2 
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S)ie8 naf)m id} feinem ÜX^ötber af>, unb lat 
S)ie *&tmmlifd^en; ben fSflnt^ unb '](rm, bad @lü(f 
2)eg großen Königes mir gu ^ttUif)n, 
Unb einen fd^önem 5tob mit gu gewalkten. 2040 

\jQäf)V einen aud ben @beln beineS <&eerd 
Unb pette mit ben SBeflen gegenüBetJ] 
®o n3eit1)ie (Stbe ^elbenf5l^ne näl^tt, 
3p feinem fftembling bieg @efud^ öetweigett. 

Dies SJotted^t l^at bie alte ®itte nie 2045 

©em Stemben l^iet gefiattet» 

Dteji. 

@o Beginne 
Die neue ®itte benn ijon bit unb mit ! 
0Zad^a]^menb |ieiliget ein gangem fßolt 
Sie eble ^at bet »^ettfd^et gum ®efe|, 
Unb laf miä) nid^t allein füt unfte Steilheit, 2050 
S^a^ mi^, ben ^emben, fut bie Stemben fänH)fen! 
ffall' iä), fo ifl i^t Uttl^eil mit bem meinen 
©efiptod^en; aBet gönnet mit baS ®lüd 
3u üBettüinben, fo bettete nie 
ein SÄann bieö Ufet, bem bet fd^nelle «litf 2055 

»Öülfteid^et Siebe nid^t Begegnet, unb . 
©ettöfiet fd^eibe Segtid^et l^inwegl U 

0li(^t nxtoonÜ) fd^einefl bu, Süngling, mit 
S)et 9t]^nl^ettn, beten bu bid^ tül^mji, gu fein. 
®tofl iji bie 3ö^l ^ ^^eln, ta^^fetn Spännet, 2660 
Die mid^ begleiten; bod^ xä) jiel^e felbfi 



; 
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3n meinen Saluten noä) bem Seinbe, Bin 
^tvtitf mit bu: bet 9Bafen Sood ju magen. ^ 

3))]^igenie, 

SKit n^ten! 5)tefc« Blutigen »ettjelfe« 

aScbarf e« nid^ft, o Äönifl ! Sa^t bic <ganb 2065 

aSom ©(abwerte! S)enft an mi^ wnb mein ®ef(i^i(f ! 

S)er taf(i^e Äam^f tjerewigt einen ^ann ; 

üx faUe gtei^, fo ^)teifet iJ^J« ^«ß ^ieb. 

Qltteitt bie ^^l^rdnen, bie unenbU(3^en, 

®et üterWiefinen^ bet ijerla^nen S*rau, 3070 

3a^lt feine SUad^welt, unb ber £)id^ter fd^weigt 

aSon taufenb burd^geweinten Xa^^ unb 0lä(i^ten^ 

SBo eine jiiöe ®celc ben verlornen, 

giaf^ afegefd^iebnen Sreunb tjergeBenö jld^ 

3utü(fjurufen Bangt unb ft^ i?crge|>rt, 2075 

2Äic3^ felBjl l^at eine Sorge gleid^ gewarnt, 

S)a^ bet ^Betrug niti^ nm^ SläuBcrg nüt^ 

SSom p(i^ern @(36u|ort reige, mid^ bet «f ned^tfd^aft 

aSertat^e. Siei^ig 1^6' iä^ j!e Befragt, 

^aäi febeut Umftanb mi^ etfunbigt, 3w<^^n ao8o 

©efotbett, unb getci^ ifl nun mein »&erj. 

&iii) ^itt an feinet ttöi^Un ^anb ba^ SWol 

SBie i?on Drei ©ternen^ baö am 3!age fc^on, 

5Da er geBoten n?arb, fi(2^ geigte, baS 

5(uf fd^tt?ere 5!^at, mit biefer eJouji ju üben, 2085 

S)er ^rieflet beutete, ^ann ü6erjeugt 

^idl i3o)ppdt biefe ©d^ramme, bie il^m l^iet 

2)ie 5tugenBtaue fpoltet. 211« ein Äinb 

Sieg ii^tt QUttxa, rofd^ unb untjorflc^tig 

^a^ ü)xtt 9ltt, auö i^ren 2trmen fiörgen. 2090 

Qx fd(;Iug auf timn ©rcifug auf. — ©t ifl'3!— . 
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©oH iäf bit nod^ ble Stel^nlid^feit M »atetö, 
@oU id^ bag innre Saud^jen meined «&er^end 
2)ir auä) aU Qm^m Ux 93etjld^rung nennen? 

Unb l^üBe beine Siebe Jeben 3wetfel, 2095 

Unb BättDigt' iä) ben 3orn in meiner Stuji, 

®o würben bod^ bie äßafen^gnjtfd^en unö 

^ntfd^eiben müflfen ; ffrieben fe|>' id^ nid^t, 

iSie jlnb gefommen, bu tefennefl feltjl, 

2)ag ijjeirge Silb ber ©öttin mir ju rauBem 2100 

®lau6t il^r, x<^ felfee bieg gelaffen an? 

2)er ©ried^e wenbet oft fein lüfiern 9tuge 

S)en fernen @d^d|en ber aSartaren gU; 

I)em golbnen SeHe, ^ferben, fd^5nen 3!d(3^tem ; 

2)od^ fül^rte jle ®tvoalt unb 8ift nid^t immer 2105 

Witt ben erlangten ©iitern glüdlid^ l^eim. 

Drejt. 

S)ag Silb, Äönig, fott unö nid^t entjweien! 

3e|t fennen njir ben Srrtl^um, ben ein ®ott 

SBie einen ®d^Ieier um bad «&aupt nn^ legte, 

2)a er ben SBeg l^ierl^er unö wanbern l^iefi. 21 10 

Um Statl^ unb um Sßcfreiung Ht i<^ xi)n 

SJon bem ®eleit ber Surien; er fprad^: 

„93ringji bu bie ©d^njejler, bie an ^auriS' Ufer 

3m »&eiligt]^ume njiber aSitten Weitt, 

0lad^ ©ried^enlanb, fo ttfet fld^ ber SIu(3^." 21 15 

aBir legten'0 öon 5li)ottenö ®(3^wefler auö, 

Unb er gebadete bid^I S)ie ffarengen Sanbe 

@inb nun geßjl; bu Kji ben ©einen wieber, 

2)tt heilige, gef(3^en!t, ffion bir hnü\)xt, 

äBar i^ gel^eilt; in beinen Sinnen fafte 2130 
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3)ag Uebel niid^ mit. üUm feinen Alanen 

3um le^tenmal, unb fd^üttelte baö 9Jiarf 

<^ntfe^tid^ mir gnfammenj bann entfüol^'S 

5Bie eine ©d^lange gn ber ^öijjle. ^m 

@enief* id& nun burd^ bid^ baö weite Sid^t 2125 

5)e0 i$!ageÖ, @(i^ön unb l^errlic^ jeigt jl<ä^ mir 

S)er ©dttin Stati). ©leid^ einem ^eiFgen 9Bilbe, 

2)aran ber ©tabt unwanbelBar Oefti^id * 

^nx^ nn gel^eime^ ©ötterwort gebannt iji, 

dlaif)m ffe bid^ »eg, bie @d^ü|erin beö »&aufeö^ 2130 

^ewal^rte bic^ in einer l^eil'gen ©tiße 

3um Segen beineö Sruberö unb ber ©einen. 

2)a alle Slettung auf ber »weiten ©rbe 

SJerloren fd&ien, gieBp bu un0 3ltteg «lieber, 

l^ap beine ©eele fid^ jum gerieben »enben, 2135 

O Äönig! «inbre nid^t baß fle bie Seilte 

S)eö ödterlii^^en ^aufeö nnn öoÖBringe, 

WHä) ber entful^nten »&aHe »iebergete, 

«Wir auf baö *§au^)t bie alte Ärone brüde 1 

aJergilt ben ©egen, ben fle bir Qthxa^tf 2140 

Unb lafi be§ näijjern Sit^M mid^ genießen! 

Gewalt unb 2ijl, ber Scanner l^od^fier aiu^m, 

SBirb burd^ bie SBal^rl^eit biefer l^ol^en Seele 

aSefd^ämt, unb reineö, ünblic^eö ©ertrauen 

3u einem ebeln Spanne njirb Belol^nt, 2145 

3<3]^igenie. 

£)enf an bein Sort, unb laß burd^ biefe JRebe 

5luö einem graben, treuen SWunbe bid^ 

fflewegen ! ©iel^ unö an ! ©u l^afl nid^t oft 

3u fol(i^er ebeln ^ai Gelegenheit. 

äJerfagen fannfi bu'0 nic^t; gewähr' e0 Mb! 2150 
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fftiä^i fo, mein Ädnig! Dl^ne ©rgen, 
3n SBlbewiKcn fd^clb' id^ nid^t J>ott bit. 
SBertann' unö nid^t! ®ln ftcunbU^ ©ajired^t wolte 
aJott bit^gu unö; fo flnb wir niö^t auf eroig 
©ettennt unb atgefd^ieben. SBertl^ unb tl^uer, 2155 
SBie mir mein SSatet war, fo Hfl bu'ö mir, 
Unb biefet (Sinbrutf Weibt in meiner Seele, 
©ringt ber ©eringjle beineö SJolfeS {e 
Den Son ber Stimme mir inö O^r jurudE, 
2)en id^ an eud^ gerool^nt ju l^ören Bin, 3160 

Unb fel^' i^ an bem 2termflen eure Xxa^t, 
(Sm^fangen roitt id^ il^n mt einen ®ott, 
3d^ Witt il^m felBfl ein )Si^ager jubereiten, 
2luf einen Stul^l ü)n an baö Seuer laben, 
Unb nur nadi bir unb beinem Sd^idfal fragen. 2165 
D, gekn bir bie ©ötter beiner ^aten 
Unb beiner SWilbe njol^feerbienten Sol^n! 
8e6' tt?o]{)I ! D njenbe bid^ gu unö unb gieb 
mn ^olbeS ©ort beö 2lSf(^iebg mir gurücf ! 
Dann fd^roettt ber SGBinb bie ©egel fanfter an, 2170 
Unb Xf)vamn Riefen linbernber öom 2luge 
Deö ©d^eibeuDen. Set' vooi)! 1 unb reid^e mir 
3um $fanb ber alten ^eunbfd^aft beine Oled^te! 

Mt wol^I! 



NOTES. 



(Srfter ?lufjug. 

(Srjler Sluftritt. 

The sacred ground surrounding the Greek temples used to 
be planted with a grove. In such a grove, in front of the 
temple of Diana, the scene of the present drama is placed ; 
in accordance with the structure of ancient Greek plays, the 
action of which generally passed in the open air. 

The tempie of Diana here mentioned may be assumed to 
be that which forms the scene of action of the * Iphigenia in 
Tauris ' by Euripides, and which stood at the * now historic 
Balaclava * in the Crimea, the Chersonesus Taur'tca of ancient 
times^ 

11. 1-9. Although kept by the will of heaven in the temple 
of Diana for many a year, the mind of Iphigenia does not 
become familiär with the silent sanctuary of the goddess, and 
she still feels the awe with which the mysterious rustJing in 
the waving tree-tops inspired her, when she first stepped forth 
into the shades of the grove. 

1. I. It must be supposed that Iphigenia begins her 
soliloquy, not when in the act of Coming out of the temple, 
but when already in the grove, for which reason she uses the 
expression Ijevauö, and not ]^inau6. Cp. note to 1. 4. 

5lBipfe(, is here used poetically for * trees.* 0tege SBi^fel forms 
an antithesis to ftiUeö ^ciligtl^um (1. 3). 

1. 2. 3!)id^tbe(aubten, *having dense roliage;* *Ieafy.* Cp. the 
Greek iruKv6<f)vWos* 

1. 4. ®^aut>embcö ®cfuW Stands here for <S(3^auet, -* awe,' 

• 

^ Those readers, who are not perfectly familiär with the subject of 
this drama, should, before attempting to read it, make themselves ac- 
quainted with the General Introduction, 



Io6 NOTES. [Act I. 

'feeling of awe.' ^P. V. i. has: $erau« in eure (Sd^atten, etoig 
rege 9Bipfet be« tieitigen J&ain«, l^inein in« J&eÜigttium ber ©öttin . . . 
tret* id^ mit immer neuem ©d^auer, etc. 

1. 5. @ie refers to ©d^atten (1. i). 

l. 6. The Gram. Subj. e« need here, of course, not be trans- 
lated. Some editions have ^iel^ier for l^ierl^er. 

1. 9. Iphigenia still feels herseif a stranger, as in the first 
year of her sojourn in the temple. 

I. II. The epithet lange conveys here the notion of * weary.' 

II. 13, 14. All the response, which the waves bring to her 
sighs, consists of roaring hoUow sounds. 

The above lines, which occur for the first time in the last Ver- 
sion of the drama, were evidently suggested to Goethe by the 
aspect of the Lake of Garda (Lat. Benacns) which, as he 
States in his Stoiienifci^e Oieife (Torbole, 12 Sept. 1786), was 
so agitated by a strong wind, that high waves roUed against 
the shore, and made him realize the meaning of the Virgilian 
verse : *Fluctibus et fremitu resonans Benace marino * (George 
ii. 160). 

A few months later he wrote from Rome (6 Jan. 1787), 
with reference to this drama; 5lm ©atbafee, afe ber gewaltige 
9Äittag«n)inb bie Stellen an« Ufer trieb, too id^ toenigften« fo ofiein toar 
al« meine $elbin am ©ejlabe ))on Xauri«, jcg id^ bie erften Linien 
ber neuen Bearbeitung. 

1. 16, &c. That deep grief snatches away from man the 
cup of happiness, before it has reached his lips, is a poetical 
simile probably derived from the fate of Tantalus, the ances- 
tor of Iphigenia. P. V. i. has : Sl^n lägt ber @vam be« fd^önften 
@lüdfe« nid^t geniepen. 

1. 18, 3||m . . . bie = feine. It is an idiomatic peculiarity in 
German, as in some other languages, to point out the personal 
relation by the dative of the personal pronoun, instead of by 
the possessive pronoun, usually employed in English. 

Sibtoärt« is here synonymous with fernab, * afar.* 

1. 19. The attributive genitive feine« SSater«, &c., must be 
resolved into feine \)&terlid^en, &c. J&alle, poetipal for $au« 
The P. V. had Sffiol^nung. 

1. 21. SÄitgeborne denotes * persons bom of the same parents,' 
and is used in poetry for ©efd^toifter, i. e. brothers and sisters, 
Gp. the Greek a-vyyovoif and the Latin cognatu 

The poetical comparative form fefl unb fefter for immer fefter 
unb fefter is, with Goethe, of frequent occurrence, 

* P.V. i, ii, respectively stand for the first and second Prose Veisioii 
of the drama. 



Sc. I.] IPHIGENIE AUF TAVRIS. I07 

i. 24. The helpless position of a woman in foreign lands, 
is acutely feit by Iphigenia in her present condition. 

1. 28. When a man falls on the field of battie his death is 
honourable.— P. V. i. hasi unb l^Beti x^vx bie ®ötter Unc^lürf 
gubereitct, fällt et, ber (Srftling t)on ben ©einen in ben fd^önen itob. 
Cp, Eur. Iph. Taur. I.-1005 &c. 

ov yap OAA avr]p fiev €K oofitop 
Sca^oav iroBeivoSi ra de yvvaiKhs curßevrj, 

1. 29, &c. Woman's fate is closely confined ; for merely to obey 
a harsh husband,must be a gratifying duty to her, and how much 
more miserable must she be, &c. Cp. Eur. Ändr. 1. 213, &c. 
Xpr\ yap yvpaiKa, k&p kokS toßß noati, 
aT€py€iv, 

l. 33, &c. Iphigenia now proceeds to illustrate the helpless- 
ness of woman by her own fate ; and because she is compelled 
to perform the duties of priestess, she calls her bondage both 
Stern and sacred. 

il. 36-39. Iphigenia serves her rescuer dutifully, though 
with caim reluctance ; but her life should be devoted to the 
goddess from gratitude, in voluntary service. Her sincere 
devotion to the goddess is, however, shown by the fact that 
she still rests her hope on her. 

1. 41, Agamemnon was chief Commander of the Greeks, and 
his dignity, power, and majesty placed him above all other 
kings. Hence he might well be called ' the greatest king,' 
*the august man' (1. 43), and *godlike' (1. 45); the latter 
epithet (ia-SBcos), being applied by Homer to eminent heroes, 
and by the Greek tragic poets to kings. 

1. 46. Goethe makes Iphigenia speak here far more 
modestly than Euripides does, who puts in her mouth the 
self-complacent boast, that her father * gave her the prize of 
beauty' (r6 icaXXio-retoi/ €is c/li* äva<f>€poiv, Iph. Taur. 1. 23) 
in offering her as a sacrifice to Artemis. In Iph. Aul. how- 
ever, the Greek poet makes Clytemnestra speak of Iphigenia, 
*as loving her father more than all his other children did* 
(^iXoTrarcop d* aei fror €i fioKiara iraiBoap rapS" Strovs €yci> 
*T€Kovy 1. 638 &c.). It may, therefore, be assumed,that he too 
* prized her most.' 

1. 47. The expression, umgettHinbte SWauern, 'overtumed 
walls,* used in higher diction to denote the total min or demo- 
lition of a city, is of classical origin. Cp. mcenia vertere, &c. — 
P. V. i. has : S3om Selbe ber untgetoanbten Xroja. 

1. 48. The wrath of Diana having been appeased, Iphi- 
genia could assume, that the goddess led her father, covered 
with glory, to his home. 



Io8 NOTES. [Act I. 

1. 49. Goethe has omitted the mention of Chrysothemis, the 
third daughter of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, as she does 
not enter, either directly or indirectly, into the plot of the 
drama. She plays a not very briiliant part in Sophocles' 
f Electra* and Euripides mentions her only once (Or. 1. 23). 
1. 50. !Die [(i^önen ^ä^l^t refers to those mentioned in the 
preceding iine. 
1. 51, &c. Cp. Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 1083 : 

& ir6TvCy fJ7r€p fi AxiKibos Korä nrvx'^f 
d€tin)r €(rwra9 €K 7rarpoia'6vov X^pogy 
trwrdv fit ical vvPf &C. 

3tt)cÜcr 5luftr{tt. 

1. 54. The obsolete form Beut from bieten is now used in 
poetry only. 

1. 59. For the expected arrival of the king at the temple 
the verb fommen is here used, whilst the mere approach of the 
whole body of the army is expressed by the verb naiven. 

1. 61. Iphigenia wishes at once to guard herseif against any 
* cruel ' ofFering, revolting to herseLf and unwelcome to the 
goddess Diana. Cp. p, 26, IL 520-527. 

1. 72, &c. Iphigenia had shrouded her feelings in a gloomy, 
awe-inspiring reserve, and her soul was therefore as if * locked 
up with iron bands in her innermost heart.* 

2)ic @cele . . . bir. Cp. note to 1. 18. 

1. 74. Euripides makes Iphigenia say (Iph. Taur. 1. 218) : 
vvv d* dffivov iroPTov ^civa 
dv(rx6pT0vs oiKovs paia 
ayafios, ärcKvosy (hroXis, a<f>iKof, 

1. 76. The antithesis here will be brought out in English by 
rendering 93ater(anb by *native land' and Srembe by 'foreign soll.* 

1. 81, &c. P. V. i. has: (ba) ... bie neuen @dj6ßUnge in lieb? 
li^er ©efeÜfd^aft üon ben 8fü§cn ber alten (Stämme gen Jpimmet 
ftrebten, &c. i. e. * when the young shoots, in sweet union, strove 
heavenwards from the foot of the old stems.* 

The expression in ticblici^ct ©efeflfci^afi was transformed in 
the poetical version into the Hendiadysy gefeUt mib (ieblici^. 

1. 84. An ' allen curse ' weighed upon Iphigenia, because 
she suiFered from the deeds of her ancestors, and more 
especially from the guilt of Helena. Somewhat in this sense 
Euripides makes Orestes say (Iph. Taur. 1. 566), KaKris yvvcuKos 
;(apti/ a\aptv a7ra>X€ro. 

1. 86. The figurative expression e^eme Sauft corresponds to 
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the English 'iron hand'; eifern, lit. *brazen,' being frequently 
used by Goethe, and other German poets, for * hard/ * strong,' 

* unrelenting/ &c. Düntzer refers here to the figurative use 
of the Greek ^aXiccoff. 

Youth's finest joy consists in the healthy and prosperous 
growth during the first years of life. 

1. 88. ©clBft gerettet &c. The joy of life having left her for 
ever, she was no more her former seif, but only her own 
shadow, even after she had been saved. 

Iphigenia's comparison of herseif to a mere shadow of a 
departed person, is more fully developed by her further on> 
1. 107, &c. 

1. 99. The miraculous manner of Iphigenia's arrival at 
Tauris made Thoas consider her as one ' given to him by the 
gods.'* Cp. further on, 1. 140. 

1. 104. (Stufe is here used poetically for *altar.' 

1. 106. mad^en here for avi^maä^tn, * to cönstitute.' 

1. 108. ®Uxäi einem, &c. This simile is derived from the 
belief of the Greeks, that the spirits of wicked persons were 
obliged to hover restlessly round their own graves. 

I. 109. SSertrauern, *to moum out; ' * to spend in mouming.' 
Note the force of the prefix "on in the prescht instance. 

II. II 0-14. Iphigenia cannot call hers a life of heart-felt 
joy, since she must consider every day uselessly spent by 
her in mere dreams, as a preparation only for the time, when 
she will have ceased to live; namely *for those grey days, 
which are spent in idleness, on the shore of Lethe, by the 
melancholy and unconscious host of the departed.' 

Homer describes the nether world as being fiUed with 
gloomy darkness (ju {enen grauen Xagcn), and the souls, or 
shades of the departed as living on sadly and idly in a State 
of dreamy half-consciousness (fcÄftttergeffenb) after having drunk 
from the waters of Lethe, i. e. the river of forgetfulness. Cp. 

Od. Xi. 15, 322, 489, &c. 

The verb feiern (1. 114) is here used in the sense of *to 
spend in idleness/ 

1. 116. The thought contained in this line must be con- 
nected with Iphigenia's description of woman's fate, in 
general, in her soliloquy. P. V. i. has : meift ift haß M ^eifced 
@(]^i(!fa(, uttb »or SlUem mein«. 

l. 117. ©nugeft by syncope for genügeft. 

1. 119. Anyone who does good and is not satisfied with him- 
self, is deprived of the real enjoyment of life. 
' 1. 124. @ein lieben Hutenb lafen is a poetical expression for 

* to die ' (as a sacrifice). 



HO NOTES. [Act- n 

1. 131. That victory 'flies with joyous wing' round a 
successful army, and even precedes its march, seems to be a 
simple enough poetical simile^ and it is hardly necessary to 
assume, as some commentators have done, Üiat the poet 
alluded here specially to Nike, * the goddess of victory/ who 
is represented as winged, or to a particular tutelary deity 
granting victory to an army. 

1. 135, &c. (Biä^ — erfreut, *is inspired by mild benignity in 
thy presence.' 

1. 138. The beneficial influence of Iphigenia's presence is 
compared by Arkas to a soothing balm. 

I. 140, &c. The following fourlines are a recapitulation of 
the whoie speech of Arkas. 

I. 142. The term untoirt^Bar, in the present sense, seems to 
be applicable to places only, and is somewhat more expressive 
than ungafKiii^, Mnhospitable/ which is used both of persons 
and places. 

The expression ä(€Pos is used by Euripides with reference 
to Tauris (Iph. Taur. 1. 94), and also of the sea (ibid. 1. 341) 
surrounding the country. 

1. 144, &c. The little we have accomplished looks like 
nothing, when we consider how much good there is yet to be 
done. 

1. 148, &c. Arkas admonishes Iphigenia to self-recognition ; 
for we blame alike those who proudly depreciate their 
own real merit, and those who conceitedly extol their 
*spurious worth.' — It is perhaps not quite out of place to 
quote here Goethe's well-known, though generally wrongly 
quoted, saying : 

9htr bie ^wxCpt jinb Befci^eibett, 
Sßraöe freuen fi(i^ ber Xi)at 

I. 161. gotger is not unfrequently used in higher diction, by 
Goethe and other German poets, for 9la(]^fotgev. 

1. 164. The Scythians were known to the Greeks as a laconic 
people, who * did not set any value on fine forms of speech.* 

The Taurians proper are said to have been the remnants 
of the Cimmerii, who were driven from the' country by the 
Scythians. It must, therefore, be supposed that they amalga- 
mated, in the course of time, with the latter. 

II. 165-168. Thoas is represented in the drama as a man of 
action, who was chary with his words, and who did not under- 
stand the art * to conduct from far a discourse to his object, 
slowly and shrewdly.' 

1. 169, &c. Arkas implores Iphigenia not to render the 
king's task more difficult, by a reserved refiisal, when he 
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makes her his ofFer, but to meet him half way. — P. V. ii. has : 
bur^ mä^liy Steigern, &c. 

1. 174. Iphigenia calls the wooing of the king *the mo5t 
painful threat/ because her union with him would debar her 
for ever from her retum home. 

1. 176. Söfen, here== Befreien. 

1. 177. This question is a continuation of line 175. 

K 183. ^a$ bu, &c. i. e. that she studiously conceals from 
him her descent and origin. 

IL 183-87. These lines fully characterize the king's tacitur- 
nity which is so great, that he is silent even about Iphigenia ; 
and that Arkas learnt by some casual words only, that a firm 
resolve has taken hold of his soul * to call her his own.' 

1. 187. Goethe has rendered the appeal of Arkas much 
more impressive by prefixing the word Saß, which is wanting 
in the Prose Version. 

1. 193. 2)em Sßerel^rung &c. *whose passion is restrained by 
his reverence for the gods/ &c. — Cp. note to 1. 18. 

©dnbigen, lit, * to tame,* is often figuratively used in German 
poetry (cp. IL 988, 2096) in the sense of bet>errf(^en, bejcif^tnen. 
Compare the similar use of the French dompter and the Greek 

L 195, &c. (Sinnt — jiel^en &c. Miss Swanwick translates: 

*Will he force employ 
To tear me from this consecrated fane ? ' 
l. 198. Iphigenia calls Diana the 'resolute goddess,' as being 
always ready for quick action, in her capacity of huntress. 
As a goddess she is sure to give her aid to the priestess, and 
as a maiden-divinity she will readily grant it to a maiden, 

It is not improbable that 1. 100 has suggested to Sir Walter 
Scott the refrain of his * Hymn to the Virgin * (The Lady of 
the Lake, iii, 29), viz, 

'Maiden hear a maiden's prayer.' 
1. 201. (^in Qetoaftfani neue« S3(ut, &c. Two interpretations are 
given to this line. Düntzer considers it to denote : * blood 
that has been powerfully (getoaltfani, adv.) changed or renewed 
by passion ' ; whilst Weber and Strehlke explain it to mean 
simply *passionate (getoaltfam, for getöaltfame«, adj.) youthful 
blood.' The latter Interpretation seems the more plausible 
and is, besides, supported by the Prose Version which ran : 
@ot^ raf(i^e SüugUncj^t^at l^errfii^t ni^t in X^oa« ©tut. 

The author of the Greek translation of Goethe*s drama 
seems also to have adopted the latter explanation, viz. 

ov yap e^opfxa fievos 
. ßicuov avrhv ovbt f^ffv fjßrjs vßpis — 
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1. 204, &c. The ' harsh resolve of another kiüd ' alludes, of 
course, to the Intention of Tlioas to introduce again the 
human sacrifices. 

1. 213. (Sin ebCer SRann, &c. This saying has become a 
familiär quotation in German. 



Dritter «uftritt. 

1. 223. The expression frommet SEßunfd^ is here to be taken 
in the strict literal sense of * pious,' i. e, pure and godly. It 
would seem, that Iphigenia wishes to the king — with reference 
to his Intention respecting herseif — the * ftüfilment ' of 
righteous desires only, 

%ülit for drfufJung may be used in poetry only. 

1. 229. The antithesis is well brought out by W. Taylor's 
rendering of ein ©eringer (lit. * one lowly bom ') by subject, 

1. 229, &c. Cp. Eur. Or. 602. 

ydfjMi d' otrois fi€V tZ Kaöearaa'tv ßpor&p, 
fiaKapiog ai^Py &C. 

1. 234. The verb befijjen expresses here emphatically that the 
spirit of vengeance had entirely taken possession of the king*s 
mind. 

1. 237. ©erod^en for o;txh6:ii is now used in poetry only. 

1. 241, &c. ^i\\i 9ebdm^)p, *quietly subdued.' — xooa fünftig, 
&c. ' what the future has in störe.' 

1. 246. The king seems to avow frankly, that his present 
motive for visiting the temple is not, as on former occasions, to 
offer prayers or thanks for victory ; and comes, in accordance 
with his resolute and straightforward character, at once to 
the object of his visit. 

1. 255. Some editions have here Slbfuttft which was the 
original reading (cp. L 177), and was subsequently altered by 
the author into Slnfunft. The latter expression implies, that 
the king was anxious to unravel the mystery of Iphigenia's 
arrival in his country. 

L 259. The necessity of slaying all men who came to the 
shore of Tauris, must be sought in the circumstance, that the 
inhabitants were obliged to be on their guard against invaders, 
more especially against the Greeks. (Cp. 1. 2102, &c.) Eu- 
ripides distinctly says, that the cruel law referred to the Greeks 
only (Iph. Taur. 1. 38, &c.). 

1. 260, &c. The acknowledgment of Thoas, that hospitality 
was a ' pious, or divine right/ is consonant with the nobleness 
of his character as conceived by the poet. Cp. 1, 282. 
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Qm lüo^l, &c. This is a poetical Inversion for : du vcn Un« 
tooi^l ettH)fattgcner, &c. 

1. 262. The Singular form Xaq, for ßeben, is used in poetry only, 

1. 265, &c. P. V. ii. has: 2Bettn i(i^ . . . jctjerbarg . . . 9)ie((ei^t, 
ad^ ! toenn ba njüf tcft, tüwr id^ bin, tüel(^' «iae SSertoünfc^te bu 
ndl^rjl unb fci^üjeft, »ürbejl bu bicl) entfe^en »oc bct ®otter äorn^ 
tu »üttcjl ftatt mir, &c 

Although herseif innocent, Iphigenia is conscious of the 
^ curse ' which rests on her race, and which has driven her 
from her kindred. 

1, 275, &c. Iphigenia expresses here her firm hope, that a 
retum to her kindred has been * ordained ' for her, and de- 
signates, therefore, her exile as a period of * wandering ' only, 

1. 276. The exprcssion (Slenb is here most appropriately 
ased. It denoted originally a * foreign land ' only, being com- 
posed of the Gothic * ali,' otbery and ' land,' iand (O. H. G. 
elilenti) ; later it was used to express * banishment,' or * the 
misery experienced by people living in foreign lands,' and 
subsequently it assumed the signification of * misery' in 
general. 

1. 278. frember, here * unsympathetic' 

L 279, &c. Thoas asserts, that whatever the decrees of the 
gods respecting Iphigenia may be, and whatever fate they may 
have ordained for her kindred and herseif, they had made 
her Coming a blessing to bim, 

3lat1^ especially when used of divine powers, is offen em- 
ployed for ^atl^f^tufl, or JBcfd^luß. — gcbenfeu is here used in the 
sense of jugcbcnftn. 

1. 292. Thoas considers it as a 'hint' from Diana, that 
Iphigenia should be treated as a sacred personage, because the 
goddess herseif had miraculously placed her in the Temple. 

1. 294. Semanb »on a((er gorberung loöfprec^en, * to renounce all 
Claims upon anyone.' 

i. 295. Miss Swanwick translates: 

' But is thy bomefward path for rver clos*d,* 

1. 298. In case Iphigenia should for e^er be separated from 
her kindred, she appertains to Thoas in virtue of the law of 
the land, by the law of gratitude, and by the fact, that the 
goddess had herseif placed her in his power. 

1. 307. This line forms one of the most populär quotatjons 
in German. 

1. 309. The term l^od^begnabigt is a much more dignified 
expression than its synonym l^oc^begfmjliöt, and would properl y 
only be used^ when speaking of one * highly favoured by the 
gods.' 
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1. 312, &c, It is rather difficult to give an exact literal 
translation of this and the foUowing line, the general sense of 
which is, *in whose words of great experience, which link 
thought to thought.' The attribute erfol^ren isoften strengthened 
by adverbs, as: ](>cd^, »ie(, alt, &c. to denote *a high degree of 
experience/ 

1. 314. It has been attempted to explain * geographically ' 
how it came to pass, that Thoas was acquainted with the fate 
of Tantalus, but ignorant of that of his descendants. The 
reason, however, seems to be very simple. The tragic fate 
of Tantalus is connected with the *history' of the Greek 
gods themselves, who were, in a manner, also worshipped by 
the inhabitants of Tauris. 

See on Tantalus the General Introduction, 

1. 316. SBanbetn is here poetically used in the sense of 
»erfcl^ren, * to associate.' 

1. 319. Iphigenia does not adtnit the common story, that 
Tantalus had *betrayed* the secrets of the gods, or that, 
wishing to test the latter, he was so * ignoble * as to kill his 
own son, and set him before them as food. She therefore 
presents in its mildest form the wrong attributed to her 
ancestor, viz. that he had partaken in the society of the gods 
of nectar and ambrosia, and being proud of this distinction — 
which placed him at too great a height (1. 318) — he pre- 
sumptuously boasted of it. 

Somewhat in the same way Euripides makes Electra say 
(Or. 1. 8, «fec.) : 

&s fjiev Xeyovo'iv, on dcois SvBpamos ^v 
Koivris Tpa7r€(rjs d^i<a>fi Zx^ov laov^ 
dKaXatTTOv €tr;(e y\SKr<rap, &C. 

1. 321. The designation ^Donnerer (by syncope 2)onttrer), with 
reference to Zeus, is Homeric. Cp, the Greek ßpovraiosy and 
the Latin Jupiter tonans, 

1. 324. The gen. form 3u\)iö, from Jupiter y is more eupho- 
nious than the gen. Senfenö from Zeus, used by some German 
poets and translators. 

1. 325, Tartarus is appropriately called 'ancient,' because it 
is represented as the lowest part in creation, viz. *as deep 
below Hades, as earth is below heaven/ and consequently 
assumed to have been created first of all things. It is also 
represented as the prison of Gronos, the Titans, &c. 

The name of Tartarus occurs in the Iliad, but not in the 
passage of the Odyssey, where the punishment of Tantalus is 
described. 

1. 328, &c. This passage is rather perplexing, as Tantalus 
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did not belong to the race of the * Titans' proper. It may 
be inferred, however, from a passage in Goethe's ^al^rl^ett unb 
5)i(i^tung that he considered as Titans not only those * heaven- 
storming' beings, who actually revolted against the sway of 
the gods, but also those, who acknowledged the supremacy of 
the latter, and who^ having once been admitted to their 'society 
and companionship/ would no lönger submit to them as their 
inferiors *. 

The gen. ber Xitanen refers also, as is seen from P. V. ii, to 
bie gcttjalt'ge Sönill. 

1. 330, &c. The phrase that *a band of brass was forged 
round the forehead of the descendants of Tantalus,* is used 
by Goethe to express in general their perversity, which con- 
cealed from their unsettled (f(j^euen) looks, pnidence, restraint, 
&c., and which turned every desire of theirs into a raging 
passion, that knew no bounds ^, 

3)cr @ott is here used, as Beos by Homer, in general for 
' deity.' 

1. 336. The expression ©ctoattigtDoHcnbe, is here used to 
denote the * strong-willed ' character of Pelops, on which 
see the General Introduction, 

1. 339. This line has six feet. The name of Dcnontauö must 
be pronounced as two iambics, viz, CEnömäüs. The genitive 
is marked by an apostrophe, which usage is not uncommon in 
German with Latin and Greek names ending in -us, 

1. 340. Pelops is represented as having had many more 
children, but here only those are mentioned who are pro- 
minent in the history of their race. 

* The passage alluded to above, occurs in Book xv. of Goethe's 
Autobiography, and runs thus : 

3)cr tttanifdj^gigantt^d^c, l^immetfiürmenbe ©inn icbo^, »erlief 
meiner 2)ic^>tunö«art feinen @tojf. Alfter giemte ^&f mir, ba^u^ 
flellen Jene« friebticäfee, Jjlailtf^e, allenfaU« bulbenbe SÖBiberftreben, baö 
bie Dbergenjalt anerfannt, aber fid^ il^r gleid^fefeen vxüösiit, 2)o(^ 
and^ bie fü^nern jene« ®ef(^(e(^t«, l^antatuö, Srion, @if^p:6u«, 
toaren meine ^eilijjett. 3n bie ©efeltfd^aft ber ©ctter aufgenommen, 
mochten fie jl^ nidfct untergeorbnet genug betragen, al« übermüt^ige 
@dfie \%xti voirt^Cic^jen ©onnet« Sern tjerbtent, unb fic^ eine traurige 
SSerbannung ^ugejogen ^ben. 

^ In describing in a letter to Schiller (1797^ the extemal appear- 
ance of the gifted Siegfried Schmidt of Friedberg (1774- 18 25), 
Goethe quotes the passage from P. V.: Slber um bie @tirne fcj^miebete 
il^m txxL eherne« SBanb ber SSater ber ©otter. S. Schmidt, who is said 
to have become insane towards the end of his life, was distinguished 
by a remarkable look, füll of energy, obstinacy and a powerful will. 

Cp. @oet]^e;@d^ilter, S3riefh)ed^fel, iü. 190-93. 

I 2 
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1. 341. Thyestes, the younger brother, is here placed first, 
probably on account of the metre ; the German form being 
an iambic, whilst Atreus is a spondee. Gp. 1. 360, note. 

1. 342, &c. The favourite son of Pelops who 'sprang from 
another union' (9lu« — tead^fenb) was called Chrysippus. His 
mother was Axioche, or the nymph Danais. The common 
Story is that his step-mother Hippodomia induced Atreus and 
Thyestes to kill him. That Chrysippus was the eldest son of 
Pelops is not distinctly mentioned by ancient writers, but 
Goethe represented him here as such for the sake of dramatic 
expediency. 

h» 351-58» Goethe assumes here the theory, founded on 
the axiom of * natura nihil facit per saltum,' that no promi- 
nent character, for good or evil, Springs up suddenly in any 
family, but that there always is in the * inheritance of genius * 
a gradual succession of either good or bad men, before the 
climax is reached in one, who is either the delight or the 
terror of the world. He, then, may be called happy, who 
with pleasure dwells on his lineage and *inwardly rejoicing 
feels that he closes the glorious line/ i. e. that the climax of 
good is reached in him. 

1. 360. In this line the name of Atreus is preceded by a 
Short syllable. Cp. l. 341, note, 

1. 362, &c. Miss Swanwick translates the clause 93alb — 33ette 
by : 

^His brother* s bonour first thyestes «wounds,^ 

1. 365. ©d^toere, here * momentous,' in the sense of * horrible.' 

1. 366. This was Pleisthenes, who was borne to Atreus by his 
first wife Cleola. 

1. 368. Cp. note to 1. 18. 

1. 369. ^önigöjlabt, in poetry, *a town where a king has his 
usual residence/ *the royal city.* 

1. 374. Xvunfcn, lit. * intoxicated/ here ' impassioned * ; 
* frenzied.' 

1. 379. The two sons were called Pleisthenes and Tantalus. 

1. 384. Seneca, who has dramatized the occurrence related 
in the present passage, makes the unfortunate father exclaim, 
after he had partaken of the banquet : 

*Quis hie tumultus viscera exagitat mea? 
Quid tremuit intus? Sentio impatiens onus, 
Meumque gemitu non meo pectus gemit.* 

(Thyest. Act. v. 1000.) 

1. 387. This line consists of four feet only, and it may be 
assumed that Goethe purposely made it shorter, in order to 
express the horrible deed as briefly as possible. 
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1. 390. That the sun changed his course in horror of the 
*Thyestean Banquet' is related by several ancient poets. 
Gp. Eur. Iph. Taur. l. 192 : 

8iP€vov<rais 
ifTTTOty TTTavais dWd^as 
€^ €opas lepav apfi avyav 
äXios aWa frpo€r€ßaX€v 



and EL 1. 736: 



Xcyfrat . . • 



OTpeyfrat Sep/xciP aeXiov 
XpvtTomov cbpav akXd- 
^avra dvijTv\ia ßporu" 
^ ßvaras evcKcp diKas, ^ 

Tn relating the above occurrence Hyginus (Fab. Lib. Cap. 
88) says: *Ob id scelus etiam sol currum avertit/ 

11. 393-96. These lines allude to other horrible occurrences 
which, as related by Hyginus (ibid.), took place in the family 
of the Tantalides. Those deeds of an *unsettled mind,' 
however, appear to us only in a * ghastly twilight,* for night 
Covers them, as well as the great misery of the men, by her 
* heavy wings.' 

P. V. i. has : !Die finllre «Ra*t ^at no^ üiel fd^rccfUti^e^ ©efd^icf 
nnb %l)<dm biefec Uiifeiigcu c^thxüUt 

I. 397. P. V. i. has; Sag bcö @rauel3 ein @nbc fein, * enough of 
these horrors.* 

1. 398. Thoas cannot help attributing it to a miraole, that 
so noble-minded a person should be * descended * from such 
a savage race. (©acje mir, mx bu bijl, F. V.) 

I. 402. The express. erjle ßeit is here used elliptically for 
crjle Sebenöjeit, i. e. since her * childhood* ; * at all times,* 

1. 410. 3ttJif^cn denotes here * association ' ; 'companion- 
ship,' i.e. cwitb, Orestes was the common favourite of his 
sisters, and grew up as it were, *between,' or rather *with 
them.' 

The Greek translation has : dSeXt^ai»' fiera 8volv. 

1. 416, &c. %xe\tne, poet. gen. for Xroja^, as (BvixopinB for 
(BnxopaS, 

The following remark is very appropriately put in the 
mouth of Iphigenia, to show the interest she, as a Greek, 
takes in the capture of Troy. 

1. 421. The wrath of Diana against Agamemnon is attri- 
buted to various causes. See General Introduction. 

^ The above quotation is given according to the text adopted by 
Schöne, Köchly, &c. 
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1. 443. J&ter refers to Betoa^rt, 1. 441. 

1. 445. ^eg has here the meaning of * design.' 

1. 449. ÄngilUiJ^. * uneasily ' ; * with anxious care,' i. e. with 
anxiety to evade bis ofFer, 

1. 450. This happy saying, which fonns a familiär quotation 
in German, expresses, that long speeches uttered to palliate 
a refusal are entirely thrown away ; for tHe person refused only 
hears the No 1 

1. 455. The adv, entgegen would in common prose be placed 
before fcl^nen. 

I. 458, &c, Sifpeln, here in the sense of jlüflertt. 

II. 459-60. These lines have called forth the remark of 
Dtintzer: SDle @itte ber 5lu«f(]^mü(fung beö J&aufeö \>Vix^ ^dnje 
bei ber ©cburt ijl nid^t gried^ifd^. — It is not impossible, however, 
that the clause *joy should twine the most beautiful wreath 
from column to column,* is here meant figuratively only, and 
that the words tt>ie um eine Sfieugeborne are intended to denote, 
* as for one bom anew,' i. e. for one restored again to life. 

Similar inflectional elisions as in oon <Sdur instead of ))on 
@äuten, occur not unfrequently in Goethe's poetry. 

1. 468. This censure, directed against women in general, is 
uttered by Thoas with special reference to the conduct of 
Helena, That Iphigenia feels the allusion is seen by line 476. 

1. 473. (So bringt auf fie, *then . . . assails them'; *urges 
them on.* 

1. 474. The beautiful, poetical expression : 2)er Ueberrebung 
golbne Sunge may be compared to the Greek usage of designa- 
ting eloquent words by the attribute * golden* {xpvcreos), 
The epithet xp^o^oarofios *of golden mouth,* ©olbmunb, was 
applied, among later Greeks, to great orators, as Dio Ghrysos- 
tomus, &c. 

In the Greek translation the above two lines are rendered 
by: 

Sfioi>£ y€ Kai TOT evfiev^s airrav /Aarijy 
fiv$oi(ri TTfiöo) ^(pvo'coiff dv6dirT€T(u, 

1. 476. Cp. l. 468, note, 

1. 495. Thoas avers that the feelings of bis own heart may 
be, just as well as those of Iphigenia, an echo of the voice of 
the gods. 

L 496. Iphigenia alludes to the ' storm of passion.' 

1. 498. Kings being considered as the first among the people 
should set an example of reverence for the divine word. 

1. 499, Thoas alludes to the inherited right of Iphigenia to 
sit at the table of Zeus, in consequence of her descent from 
Tantalus (cp. 1. 310, &c.). He taunts her, therefore, with 
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the reproach, that she must consider herseif superior to him 
who was merely an *earth-born savage, or barbarian/ 

1. 501, &c. Iphigenia now repeats her former complaint 
(cp. L 476), that the king makes her smart for her con- 
fidence. 

l. 503. The king has hitherto preserved his composure, and 
being now afraid to lose it, he exclaims, that after all he is 
but human, and it is, therefore, better, that their argument 
should end there. 

1. 503. (Sei has here the sense of verfcleiBe. 

1. 509. Cp. 1. loi, &c« and 1. 122, &c. and notes, 

L 520, &c. Thoas states, that he will no longer restrain the 
wishes of the people, who demand the re-instatement of the 
human sacrifices. 

1. 522. Um nuinettüinc«, &c., she never asked for her own 
sake, that the king should restrain the desire of people. 

1. 524. @r bietet il^ncn nur . . . an, *he only attributes to 
them/ 

Cp. with the present passage, Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 386, &c, 

eyo) (i€v ovv 
ra TavToKov ßeoitrip (OTidfiara 
aTTicTTa Kpivci>f naidos TjcrOrjvai ßopa^ 
Tovs d* evOdS*^ avTovs ovras dvOpaTroKrSpovg^ 
€£ rhv Seo» t6 (f>avXov dpa<f)€p€iv doxco* 
ovbiva yap otfuu baifioifov eivai kokov. 

1. 528. The kmg calls the custom ^sacred,' because it was 
hallowed by an ancient law. Cp. bad (^efe^ gebietet'^, See. 1. 258. 

1. 529. Thoas calls reason *easily moved,* because it is 
accessible to arguments. 

1. 533, &c. The king suspects that the strangers bode no 
good to his realm, because he found them hidden on the 
shore. 

Sötcrtcr ^nfttitt. 

In the foUowing soliloquy the dactylic measure prevails, 
intermingled wlth trochees. 

l. 538. 2)u l^aji ffiolfen, &c. This passage refers to Iphigenia's 
miraculous escape at Aulis. See General Introduction, 

1. 540, See, It has been remarked, that this passage is con- 
trary to the spirit of antiquity which assumed, that even the 
gods were powerless against fate. I think, however, that the 
Word @ef(!^icf is here not synonymous with @(ä^irffai, i.e. in- 
exorable fate in general, but rather in the signification of * a 
Single occurrence befalling a man'; *a Single fortunate or un- 
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fortunate event.' The rendering of bcm — Slrrnen wonld, there- 
fore, be *out of the grasp of merciless misfortune.' Tbis 
explanation seems the more plausible, as Iphigenia was not 
to be sacrificed by any decree of fate, but only by the 
command of Diana, who, being appeased by the ' appearance * 
of punishment (1. 442), saved her herseif. 

1. 544. Diana waSy to a certain extent, the female counter- 
part of Apollo, and thus also a goddess of prophecy. 

1. 546. Diana being the goddess of the moon, Iphigenia 
compares her glance which rests protectingly over her 
worshippers, to the light which rests and holds its sway 
over the earth. 

1. 55 r, &c. These lines express the remorse whkh haunts 
anyone who has shed human blood; however much he may 
lament the deed, the form of the slain, murdered by chance, is 
sure to He in wait for his evil hours and even unintentionally 
terrify him. 

I. 554. 2)enti, &c. i.e. that remorse is so powerful, because 
the immortals love, &c. 

The expression ber— ®ef(^lc(j^ter may be traced to Homeric 
usages. Cp. for toeittjcrbrcitct, nokva-neprjsy II. ii. 804; Od. xi. 
365, and for bct 2Renf(!^n . . . ©ef^led^ter, y€Pos di/dpÄv, II. 
xii. 23. . 

II. 557-60. The gods readily grant to man this fleeting life, 
and willingly allow him the delight to enjoy with them the 
cheerful aspect of their own eternal heavens. 

Mark the antithesis between UnjlerbU(S^n (1. 554) and ^tcr^ 
Micken (1. 557). 

P. V. ii. has : IDenn j!e [bie Unficrblid^en] l^bew ifjx fWenfd^en^ 
gcfc^leci^t lieb, fie »oKcn i^ fein furge« Seben gerne fri(l«n, unb 
flönnen ii^m auf eine 9ßei(e ben SKitöenuß be^ ett5igWu<i^tenben J&iuis 
mel^. 

Euripides makes the Dioscuri say (El. 1. 1329) : 
€fi yap Kafioi txhs t ovpavlÖakS 
oiKTot OvrjrSiV 7rQ\vp6)(d(iiP^ 
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3tt)elter Slufjug. 

(Erjler Sluflritt. 

Orestes and Pylades are the two strangers to whom the 
king alluded (1. 532, &c.), and it must be assumed, that they 
had been brought to the temple by bis command. 

l. 561, &c. Orestes feels the growing calmness of his soul to 
be a presentiment of death. 

1. 563. Goethe has, here and further on, appended the 
German accusative termination of certain proper names, to 
the abbreviated form Apoll. 

1. 564. By Olad^cgeijter are here meant the * Furies ' or 

* Erinyes * who began to pursue Orestes immediately after the 
murder of his mother. Cp. Aesch. Ghoeph. 383, &c. and Eur. 
Or. 400, &c. See also Gen, Int r od. 

1. 566. Diana was the twin-sister of Apollo. 

1. 567. ^offmmgörcid^ is both a more expressive and more 
poetical term, than l^offnungöttoff. 

1. 568. The attribute ©ctoiß is here synonymous with 
bejlimmt, ungtocifell^aft, &c. i. e. * sure,* * clear ' ; * indubious.* — 
@ottertt)ortc=göttli4e 3Öorte. 

1. 571. Düntzer and Strehlke refer the expression ©öttcrl^anfc, 

* divine band/ to Apollo, who urged on Orestes to matricide ; 
whilst Weber seems inclined to interpret the term as referring 
to the *gods' in general, who deprived him of all enjoy-- 
ment of life, I fully agree with the latter Interpretation, 
since the punishment was not directly inflicted on Orestes by 
Apollo himself, but by the avenging deities or furies, * who 
compressed his heart and deadened his sense.' 

The rendering of ©ottcr^janb by the Homeric expression 
Kparaia Molpa, in the Greek translation, coincides with this 
view. 

!• 573« To be deprived of the enjoyment of the light of the 
sun is frequently used by Greek poets for * to die.' Gp. Eur. 
Iph. Aul. 1250, &c. and ibU. 1281, &c. 

I. 574, &c. Atreus and his house were cursed by the gods 
after he had killed the sons of his brother Thyestes. Orestes 
thinks, therefore, that from Atreus dates the fatal doom of 
his descendants, * never to obtain a glorious end in battle.* 

Gp. Eur. El. 1. 1 175, &c. : 

ovK eariif ovdcls olkos dff\iü)Tfpos 

rav TaPTokelcav ov8* €<f>v ttot €Ky6va>v, 

1. 576. It has been observed, that Atreus alone having been 
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murdered — by Aegisthus — ^the term Sinnen must not be 
taken literally; but as Orestes wished only to express, that 
some of bis ancestors had perished by a violent death, i. e. 
* that they had succumbed like victims in a miserable death/ 
he may also have included Tantalus, who is represented as 
having been hurled down from Mount Sipylus by Zeus. 

!• 579» &c. Goethe follows the usual version (not adopted by 
Homer. Cp. IL xi. 389, &c.), according to which Agamemnon 
was killed by Clytemnestra in his bath, consequently in a 
secluded part of the house. Hence the expression 5lte — 
SBinfel, * than in a wretched nook,* or * obscure recess.* 

The clause »0 — (lellt, refers here, in general terms, to the 
snare laid for Agamemnon by Clytemnestra and his near 
relative Aegisthus, 

1. 581. <Bo (ange, i.e. until he will die as a sacrifice on the 
altar. 

The Furies, or Erinyes are described by Homer as dwel- 
ling in the gloomy space beneath the earth, called Erebus 
CEp€ßos)f and by Aeschylus as inhabiting the deep darkness of 
Tartarus, The expression Untetirbifd^e, i.e. *those dwelling 
underneath the earth/ is, therefore, a very appropriate, 
euphemistic expression ; for the Greeks dreaded to call the 
Erinyes by their real name. When Orestes after having 
killed his mother, declared (Eur. Or. 1. 408, &c.), in allusion 
to the Furies, that he thought he saw * three black maidens,' 
Menelaus answers: *I know them, but I am not willing to 
mention their names ' (otd* äs eXe^as, oifofidcrat d* ov ßovXofiai), 
and Orestes rejoins, ' Indeed they are terrible ; you rightly 
dread to name them' (affiuai ydp* ewrcdbevTa S* dnorpeirei 
\ey€iv), 

l. 582, &c. The parricidal blood never dries up; trickling 
down from the murderer, it shows the traces of his Steps. He 
is relentlessly pursued by the Furies, who * dog-like hunt him 
by the scent of his blood* (nad^ bem S3lut . . . fpürenb l^e^t). — 
The P. V. had : i^r Unterirbifd^en, bie it>r nad^ bem ^lute, baö »on 
meinen dritten tvduft, xoxt loßgelaffene J&unbe fpürcnb lf>e^t. The 
redundant pron. il^r (1. 582) is here required, because the 
rel. pron. bie refers to the second person plural. 

The description of the pursuit of the Furies is chiefly based 
on that given by Aeschylus. After Orestes had fled at the 
advice of Apollo to Athens, to seek protection in the temple 
of Pallas from the pursuit of the Furies, the latter appear and 
exclaim (Aesch. Eumen. 235, &c.): 

ciev' t68^ earrl ravbpbi cKCpaves TeKfiap, 
€irov de firjvvrrjpos a^QiyKTov f^pabals» 
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T€TpavfiaTia'fi€POP yap cor kvodv v^p6v^ 
Trpos aJfJM Koi (rrcLkayfiop €KfxaaT€vofjL€v. 

* Lo ! here are clearest traces of the man : 
Follow thou up that dumb informer's^ hints; 
For as the hound pursues a wounded fawn, 
So by red bloods' oozing göre track we.' 

(Prof. E. H. Plumptre.) 
Cp. also Aesch. Choeph. 105 ; 983, &c. 
1. 586, &c. The Eumenides were represented, as stated 
above, as dwelling in darkness in the lower world. P. V. i. 
has : 5)ie grüne @rbe ijl fein Xumwelpta^ für Htotn M (Srebu«. 

<SoH — fein, should not be an arena for hideous *spectres.' 
The Word Sart)e, which denotes in German, as larva in Latin, 

* a terrifying phantom,' is nsed in the plural for * furies.' 

The saying JDer — fein, forms in German a familiär quota- 
tion. 

1. 590. Cp. 1. 112 and note. 

1. 591, &c. Pylades is *his guiltless partner,' because in 
assisting Orestes to carry out the command of Apollo, he 
was not guilty of any parricide, but helped to avenge his 
kinsman Agamemnon. Orestes himself was banished from 
Mycenae and Pylades voluntarily shared his * banishment.* 

The Greeks considered it a great misfortune to be obliged 
to leave their native country. Thus Euripides makes Orestes 
exclaim, * that there is no greater cause for sighing than to 
leave the boundaries of one's fatherland.* (El. 13 14): 
KM TLV€S aWai <rTOva)(a\ ixei(ovs 
$ y^f irarp'uK opov eVXciVcii' ; 

1. 598. (Sinnen has here the signification of; 'topurpose,' 

* to plan ' ; and in 1. 601 that of * to study ; ' * to consider.' ' 

It is probable, that the figure of speech, ' to wind a way up 
to light through the entangled paths,* has been borrowed 
from the legend of Theseus, who did * wind up his way ' from 
the labyrinth by means of the clue of thread, given to him by 
Ariadne. 

1. 601. 2)enfen is not unfrequently used, in higher diction, 
with the accusative case, without any preposition. 

^otäft, here * list.* 

1. 605, &c. Before the victim, human being or animal, was 
killed, it was * consecrated ' by cutting off from its forehead 
a bunch of hair, and then throwing it into the fire. 

Euripides makes Iphigenia say — in mitigation of her cruel 
office — that she only *consecrates the victims, and others 

* This refers to the scent of blood, perceptible to the furies only. 
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carry out the horrible immolation in the sanctoary of the 
temple/ (Cp. Iph. Tanr. L 40, &c.) : 

^pffT (astStp rord* apaxroptuß ßtas, 

1. 609. Üttinitt^ is here synonymoas with WtiimvAh, ' despon- 
dency/ The pres. part. ^toeiffUib has in this {dace a causal 
signification, i.e. 'by your doubting' (the promise of Apollo). 

U. 610-12. fi}^ciif &c, Euripides puts the mention of the 
oracular promise of Apollo in the mouth of Orestes. (Cp. 
Iph. Taur. l. 79, &c.) See Gen. Introd. 

1. 615, &c. Instead of being surrounded by that cheerfiil- 
ness, which is the usual accessory of childhood, a gloomy veil 
was cast round the tender infant head of Orestes, through 
the ill-treatment of his mother Clytemnestra. Thus (fo) he 
grew up, and becoming the image of his father, his mute look 
was a silent reproof to her and her paramour. 

1. 630. The adv. of manner ^iö is here placed before the 
subject for rhythmical reasons. 

I. 621. It is not impossible, that Goethe wished to desig- 
nate by the expression tiefe ^alle, Electra's sojoum in the 
large apartments used by the Grecian women for working 
in wool, &c. These rooms formed part of the 'women's 
apartments' (ywaiKcnvlris), in which also the male children 
stayed as long as they required female attendance. 

l. 622. Jöcftontmen is here synonymous with mit f(!^tt)erem 
<&eri5fn. 

I. 628. From the subsequent admonition of Pylades it 
would appear, that Orestes alludes here to the day, when he 
committed matricide; for he teils him, using a somewhat 
modern turn of speech, * that he should let the " infernal spirits " 
— by which he means the " furies " — in their nightly converse 
speak ofthat hour.' (1. 629, &c.) 

1. 651. J^clbenkuf is a poetical expression for I&aufbai)n ciiie^ 
gelten, i. e. * heroic career.' 

1. 632, &c. The Service of the gods consists in the bene- 
ficial work, carried out by good men, in this world. 

1. 634, &c. @ie l^aben, &c. namely, at the time, when Aga- 
memnon was killed. In using the term Dvfu^, instead of 
Jpabcö, for the *nether world/ Goethe gives here the pre- 
ference — as he has generally done in this drama — to the Roman 
mythological appellations, as being more familiär to Germans» 

1. 637. ©einen <Saum, &c. i,e. ben 'Saum fcineö ©cwanbe«, 
* the border of his robe.' 

1. 639. The Omission of the augment ge, as in the present 
'nstance, mocben for getoocben, is allowed in poetry only. 
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1. 640, &c. The friendship between Orestes and Pylades has 
become proverbial. Euripides makes the latter say to his 
friend * What is life (to me) without thy companionship ' ? 

Ti de Crjp (Trjs iraipias arcp ', (Or. 1. 1072.) 

1. 643, &c. These lines refer to the time when Orestes had 
found a refuge at the house of Strophius, the father of 
Pylades. See Gen, Introä, 

I. 646. The expression 3)ic — 93lütl>e, ' the half-nipped young 
blossom,* is here used to denote the neglected State of Orestes 
in his childhood. . 

II. 648-53. The following lines characterize, by a most 
poetical simile, the individual dispositions of the two friends. 
Orestes, in his dejected mood, compares himself to a sombre 
flower, about which Pylades hovered like an airy, brilliant 
butterfly, with daily renewed vivacity. Pylades thus play- 
fully transmitted his cheerfulness into his friend's soul, so 
that, forgetting his misfortune, he lived on, carried away by 
youth's fantastic dreams. 

I. 655. @ag, &c., namely, Pylades should say, that his own 
woes began. P. V. i. has : SWit beinec Siebe gu mir begann bcin 
(Slenb. 

II. 656-61. Orestes believes, that, carrying like a plague- 
stricken fugitive the germ of latent pain and of death within 
himself, he infects all those with whom he comes into contact, 
so that even blooming faces soon show the languid traits of a 
slow death. 

SBcrrat^cn in 1. 661 has here the sense of jeigen. 

1. 665, &c. ^ixü> bie, &c., i.e. the pinions on which man soars 
to great deeds. ^ittic^ is the poetical term for g(üge(. 

1. 667. Söiffen is here used in the sense of ft(j^ erinnern. 

1.670. 5Brujl is sometimes used, like ^m, for 'courage' 
(cp. 1. 1894), and Sauft for *physical strength.^ 

The Prose Versions have the plural : unfern Sll^nl^erm, which 
was subsequently changed by the author into the more poeti- 
cal form of the singular, viz. bem l^ol^cn 5li>nl^errn; either to 
denote the *ancestors' coUectively, or the poet wished to 
allude in particular to Atreus, w^ho was the common ancestor 
of both Orestes and Pylades. 

1. 671. @o, &c., namely, they hoped to pursue in the same 
manner the track of the monster and the robber. 

1. 677. 5)a fu^r, &c., i.e. one of them would then seize his 
sword. 

1. 678, &c. Future heroic deeds numerously crowded before 
their mind's eye, as the countless stars appeared to them in 
succession during the evening dusk. 
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P. V. i. had : Unb unfre fünftge %i)cdtn singen, tote bie <S4eme 
ttn|di)U9 über unfern Häuptern auf. 

1. 68i. Springen, here in the sense of bringen, *to be impelled/ 
1. 684. Actions generally become magnified after the songs 
of the poets (2)er SÄunb ber IDid^ter) have rolled them on 
increasingly (»crmel^renb todljt); i.e. have glorified and trans- 
mitted them to posterity. 

I. 687. ©d^lürft, * drinks in.' 

II. 690-96. In wishing to Imitate the deeds of our ancestors, 
as they stand before us in their completeness and grandeur, we 
pursue an ideal, which always flies before us. We take no 
heed of the path which we tread, and scarcely perceive the 
traces which show the earthly career of our forefathers. 
Thus we always chase after their phantoms, which, being 
removed from us by the distance of time, crown the mountain- 
heights, resting godlike on golden clouds. 

11. 697-700. Pylades asserts that he does not esteem the 
man who only strives after the approbation of the world, who 
does everything from vanity^ Nevertheless, Orestes should 
be thankful to the gods, who had wrought such great deeds 
through him while yet a youth. We must assume, that Py- 
lades refers to the fact, that Orestes had been chosen by 
Apollo to be the avenger of his father. 

P. V. i. has : 3^ l^alte ni^t« »on beut, ber »on fl6 benft, toie ba« 
aSolf ii)n ettoa pxd\tn bürfte, aruin bu barfjl ben ©ottern xdd^iiä^ 
bauten, für ba^, toa« (te burd^ bid^ ben Sünaling fd^on get:^an. 

1. 701. grolle may here be rendered by *happy,' and befd^ercn 
by * grant.* 

1. 704. galten, here * to die ' (on the field of battle). 

1. 706. The contrasting expressions erjie and te^te are placed 
in (Jerman side by side, in order to express *a very high 
degree.' Here both may be rendered by * the highest.' 

Orestes speaks here in the spirit of the * heroic age,* when 
similar achievements constituted the highest bliss of man. 

1. 708. 3)o(i^ has here the signification of * after all,' * for all 
that,* i.e. ' who after all was honoured by me.' — Cp. the Latin 
* tamen,' and the Greek ofuos, which latter expression is used 
in the present instance for bo^) in the Greek translation. 

1. 711. (Sie, &c., * they have doomed the house of Tantalus to 
ruin.* Cp. notes to 11. 326, 574, &c. 

1. 714. ä^äter is here employed in the sense of * ancestors.' 

* Lines 697 and 698 seem to have been generally misnnderstood ; 
probably on account of the rather unusual expression : benft, in the 
sense of ber nur barauf benft, i. e. ' who only thinks ' (how). 
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The import of the speech of Pylades does not agree with 
the doctrine adopted by the Greek tragedians. 

1. 715, &c. 9liimnt fi4 . • • tfittweg, *earns.* 

1. 719. Cp. 1. 563, &c., and notes, See General Introduction, 

1. 721. @rtt)arten is here used in the sense of nnirtcn. Cp. 1. 
1553; and note to 1. 492 in my edition of Schiller's Wilhelm Teil 
(Clarendon Press Series). 

1. 722. Goethe represents the oracle at Delphi, as having 
used the ambiguous expression * to take away the s'uter from 
Tauris ;' which the two friends interpreted as referring to the 
Image of Diana. Cp. 11. 1928, &c, 2107, &c., and notes, 

1. 724. Pylades wishes to point out the contrast between 
the cruel and barbarian Taurians, and the more humane 
Greeks. Cp. 1. 734, &c. 

1. 729. ©cru^ig is sometimes used in higher diction for rul^tg. 

1. 731. The expression ba« f^on ©ef^el^ne Stands here for ba^ 
Sergangene. 

1. 733. Pylades presumes that the execution of the great 
work, with which they have been commissioned, may have 
been decided upon long ago in the counsels of the gods. 

1. 738, &c. Unb feitfam finb, &c. In consequence of their 
having been captured, the two friends have already, strangely 
enough, arrived by mere compulsion at the very gate of the 
temple. 

1. 742, &c. Man's prudence is only then of some aVail, if 
heedfully it listens to the will of heaven, i.e. if it is guided by • 
the hints Coming from the gods. 

11. 744-48. The Oracles used to impose upon heroes, who 
were guilty of some great crime, dangerous, or * momentous 
deeds,' for the achievement of which, they were subse- 
quently honoured by the world. It may be, that the poet 
allucbd here specially, as in some other passages further on, 
to Hercules. Cp. 1. 632, &c. 

!!• 751-55« Cp. 1. 582, &c., and note, 

1. 761. Ucberlegter, * considerate ;' *mature.' 

1. 762. The character of Pylades, as depicted by Goethe, 
bears in general some resemblance to that of Ulysses, or Odys- 
seus, the valiant hero, who was * inexhaustible in cunning.* (Cp. 
Critical Introd.) Euripides seems to have conceived the 
character ot Pylades somewhat in the same light, when in 
describing the two friends he makes a Phrygian slave say : — 
6 de irals Srpo^iov, KatcofjLTjTaSf 
oios *Odvar(r€vs, crcya doXios, 
TTiarhs de 0iXoir, Bpatrvs eis d\Kav, 
(wer 6s nokefiovy <f>6vi6s re dpoKwv, Or* 1. 1403. 
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1. 763. Everyone must select some hero whom he takes as 
a model in his pursuit of immortal glory. The simile of * toil- 
ing up to Olympus ' has evidently been suggested by the heroic 
career of Hercules. 

1. 771. The expression au^Iocfen, *to drawout* (cp. the Lat. 
* elicere'), is very characteristic of the cunning of Pylades. 

1. 776, &c. It must be assumed that this much was known 
of the fate of Iphigenia, that she had escaped from some great 
calamity. Populär rumour placed then her origin in the 
land of the Amazons, who are said to have settled near the 
Thermodon, a river of Pontus Euxinus, consequently in 
comparative proximity to Tauris. 

1. 779, &c. The wrath of the king against the two strangers, 
and his determination to have them sacrificed, must already 
have been known to the latter, Orestes believes, therefore, 
that the bright sway of the priestess must have vanished before 
the curse which Covers him like expansive night ; and that the 
pious thirst for blood will unchäin the old custom, which, as 
Pylades had said, was restrained by the priestess. 

1. 790. UnfenntUd^, * unrecognizable,' i.e. quite transformed. 

1. 791. ^itt auf @inem ©tun Hcibcn, *to adhere steadily or 
firmly to the same opinion.' 



3tt)eiter Sluftritt. 

Iphigenia unbinds the chains of Pylades, because the Greeks 
used to consider it as a favourable omen, when the intended 
victims allowed. themselves to be led to the altar without any 
physical constraint. In the Greek play, Iphigenia bids the 
attendants of Orestes and Pylades ' to loose the hands of the 
strangers, for the consecrated must not be fettered.* 

CDS ovres Ipol firfKer Sxri detr/xioi. 

(Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 468, &c.) 
1. 805. It is probable that in his first surprise at meeting a 
Greek in Iphigenia, Pylades actually thought of the land of 
his birth, in speaking of the * azure mountains of his native 
port,' Phocis being a mountainous country, and bounded 
on the south by the Corinthian gulf. 
1. 818. 2öeld^ unfclig, &c., *what adverse fate.' 

I. 821. Jajienbcr, here * oppressive.' 

II. 824-43. The fictitious story here told by Pylades has 
several features in common with some of the fabulous tales 
related by his prototype Ulysses. (Cp. Od. 13. 256, &c., 19. 
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172, &c.) Like the latter, he transfers the invented occurrence 
to Crete, the * land of seafaring adventurers and liars,* and as 
with the latter there is a basis, or at least a sprinkllng of truth, 
in his account, such as the pursuit of Orestes by the furies, 
and the promise of Apollo that help would be granted to him 
in the temple of Diana. 

1. 824. The apostrophe does not mark here the genitive 
case, but the elision of the vowel u, the name being Adrastus. 
All the names mentioned here occur in Grecian history, but 
there was no king called Adrastus at Crete. 

1. 827. 3^t>iWcn unö, &c. *between us grew up a rough and 
savage youth.* brennen, here * to disturb.' 

1.831. The expression beö SSatetö Äraft for 'our mighty 
father' is Homeric. Cp. ßin 'KpaKKr^cirf, II. 2. 658, 666 ; and 
the similar use ofts, ibid, 23. 720. 

Gp. also the expression : i>xt raf(i^e Äraft bet leidet l^inj^enben 
S^ferbc, in Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea» Fünfter Gesangs 
Zeile 141. 

1. 832. S3euterci(]^=mit reid^cr 93cute. — gurüdfe, for metrical 
reasons instead of jutiicf. 

1. 844. The great interest which Iphigenia takes, as a Greek, 
in the destruction of Troy, is here emphatically shown by 
these few words, which imply that the stranger would be a 
* beloved man ' to her, if he assured her of the fall of the 
hated city. 

1. 845. It is hardly possible to render with adequate force 
and brevity the terse assertion : c^ liegt, i.e. * it lies in ruins.* 
On the whole it is best rendered by W. Taylor, who has, 
however, spun out the preceding line into two, viz. 

Iphig, And is the fall of Troy accomplished ? 

Dearest of men, repeat, repeat that word. 

PyL It is. 

Euripides makes Iphigenia inquire of Orestes the fate of 
Troy, but the whole passage is without any dramatic force. 
(Cp. Iph. Taur. 1. 517, &c.) 

1. 849, &c. Pylades evidently wishes that Iphigenia should 
not speak to Orestes about his guilt, from fear that the latter 
would betray himself. 

1. 862. It was usual with the Greeks to call the natives of 
other countries * Barbarians,' which first meant only *non- 
Greek,* and later on, also * rüde,** * uncivilized.* The designation 
of 'Barbarians* was given to the Trojans by Euripides and 
other Greek dramatists. 

1. 863. Pylades first mentions the name of Achilles, who 
was the bravest of all the Greeks. He was buried by his 

K 
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countrymen, together with his faithful friend Patroclus, before 
Troy. (Cp. Od. 24. 36-94.) Goethe chose for the latter hero 
the epithet fd^ön, *beauteous,' as nearly all other attributes 
would, in German at least, here sound commonplace. Besides, 
in describing the apparition of Patroclus to Achilles, Homer 
speaks of his *beautiful eyes * (IL 23. 66), and Dares Phrygius 
says of him that he was * beautiful in body,' pulcbro corpore. 
(Cp. De Excid. Troj. Hist. cap. xiii.) 

l. 864. Achilles was not only the bravest but also the 
handsomest of the Greeks. The designation ©ötterbilber, 
* divine forms,' which can be traced to a similar usage in Greek, 
is therefore very appropriate with reference to the two 
heroes. 

l. 865. Palamedes, the son of Nauplius and Clymene, was, 
according to some traditions, killed by Paris, and according 
to others, through the envy or revenge of his own countrymen. 
The tragic poets celebrate him, not only as a hero, but also 
as a poet and a sage. 

Ajax, the son of Telamon, king of Salamis, was considered 
as the greatest hero among the Greeks, next to Achilles. He 
is said to have died by his own hands, in consequence of his 
being foiled in the contest with Ulysses about the arms of 
Achilles. (Od. 11. 541, &c.) 

The word @ol^n must be supplied after Stjar Xckmon'^, which 
expression is an Imitation of his designation in Greek. 

1. 866. The term Xag Stands here for Sid(>t, @onnc, i.e. ba« 
£id^t be« SSaterlanbcö ; bie ]^eimifd(>e @onne. Cp. the expression 
voarifiov rffiap, which has also been adopted by the translator 
into Greek. 

1. 869. The expression liebet ^erg may be used in German, 
as in Greek poetry, when persons address themselves in 
soliloquies. In English the epithet Uebe must be replaced by 
the possessive pronoun *my.* Cp. 1. 923, note, 

1. 870, &c. Odysseus, when tossed by a fearful storm on the 
sea exclaims, * that thrice, four times happy are the Greeks who 
perished in the vast fields of Troy ' : 

rpiorfiaKapes Aavaol Ka\ r^rpoKis, oX tot oKovto 
Tpoirj iv cupeln. Od. 5. 306, &C. 

The same idea has been expressed by other poets. 
1. 872. In speaking of *wild terrors,' Pylades alludes to the 
fate of Ulysses, his companions, and some other Greek heroes. 
The * sad end' refers, of course, to the death of Agamemnon. 
1. 874. gcinblici^ aufgebraßter, * in hostile anger.* For the term 
@ctt cp. note to 1. 330. 
1. 878. The expression ÜÄvjcenen« galten, Stands here for * the 
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whole town of Mycenae.* Similarly Schiller says ; gfceube toar in 
Xrojaö galten. Cp. note to 1. 19. 

That the Citizens of Mycenae lamented the death of Aga- 
memnon may be seen from the reproaches which the Chorus 
addresses to Clytemnestra in the * Agamemnon ' of Aeschylus. 

1. 880. See General Introduction, 

1. 883. Some editions have the less poetical reading: tiefet 

1. 884, &c. Pylades perceives, by Iphigenia*s agitated State, 
that she strives in vain to suppress the emotion of her heart at 
the unexpected, terrible tidings. 

1. 886, &c. 9lad6baclid^ is here used for afe (Kac^batin. P. V. ii. 
had : Siellcid^it bift bu bie Xo(J^tct eine« ©aftfreunb« ober 9lad^barö ? 

1. 888. (Red^ne mir«, &c., *do not bear me any ill will.* 

Cp. the saying of Sophocles (Ant. L 277): 

OTCfyyei yäp ovSeU ayyekov KaKav inSiv* 
(For no one loves the messenger of evil tidings). 

1. 889. P. V. ii. had : baf \6) bcr (Srfte bin, ber biefe ®rduet melbet. 

1. 891. In the account of the death of Agamemnon, Goethe 
follows chiefly the version of Aeschylus, Cp. note to 1. 579 and 
Gen, Introd. 

1. 892, The term ruifig is here used to express the feeling of 
security of Agamemnon. 

1. 894, &c. The Statement that the 'depraved woman threw 
upon his Shoulders, &c. a garment complicate with folds and 
artfully entangling itself* is based on CIytemnestra*s own 
confession, as given by Aeschylus (Agam. 1. 1353, &c.);— 
cmupov dfi(l>ißXrjaTpov, &air€p ixBvav^ 
frcpioTixif«», irKovTov eifiaros kokov, 
which lines Dean Milman has rendered by : — 
* As round the fish the inextricable net 
Closes, in his rieh garment's fatal wealth 
I wrapt him.* 

Cp. also for Unb fünfltid^, &c. Aesch. Choeph. 1. 485 : 
alaxp^s T€ ßovXfVToicrtv iu KaKvixixaaiv, i.e. Agamemnon was ' 
caught in a garment treacherously contrived for his ruin. 

1. 897. Cp. for S^le^, besides the above quotations, the State- 
ment which Euripides puts in the mouth of Electra, * that her 
father perished in the treacherous meshes of a net.* (pXoficvoy 
doXiois ßp6\<ov €pK€(riVf El. 154, &c.). 

1. 898, &c. Goethe has here modified the version of Aeschy- 
lus, who describes Clytemnestra as carry ing out the deed 
alone. 

1. 899. SSerl^üUt, i.e. 'with a covered face.* Agamemnon 
did not die in the open field, like a hero, nor was he honoured 
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with suitable funeral rites. The latter fact was, according to 
the notions of the Greeks, considered a great dishonour, and 
Aeschylus has based on it a striking scene in bis * Choephoroe,' 
1. 421» &c. 

1. 902. Aegisthus governed the country of Mycene in the 
absence of Agamemnon, and after the death of the latter he 
called bis own both ^ the queen and the kingdom/ 

1. 903. ©öfe ^u% *evil passion.* 

I. 904. Unb einer &c. =unb ein attcg, tiefe« ©efül^l ber (Ra^e. 

II. 906-17. Cp. Gen. Introd, In the present passage Goethe 
has adopted the mild Interpretation which Aeschylus puts on 
the deed of Clytemnestra, in assuming that she was only 
actuated by a feeling of revenge. Cp. Agam. 11. 212 ; 217-38 ; 
1389 ; 1407, &c. Euripides seems to have followed the same 
poet by putting in the mouth of the Peasant the words * for as 
regards her husband's death, she had a pretence : ' 

€i fiev yäp avbpa <rK^ylri.p €ix* oXcäiKorOf £1. 29. 
Sophocles, however, does not acknowledge any 'extenuating 
circumstances.' (Cp. El. 564, &c.). 
1. 919. Cp. Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 660, &c. 

rU eoTiv ^ P€ävis', 

******* 

Kai TOP affKiov 

'Aya/ic/ii/ov' ©s «iCT€ip*, dvrjpcuTa re /li€ 

yvpoiKa nalbas t*. 
( Who is this maiden ? . . . And how she pitied the unfortunate 
Agamemnon, and asked me about bis wife and children.) 

1. 923. Cp. note to 1. 869. The following note by the Greek 
translator of the present drama may be of some interest to 
classical scholars : ' Nescio an consulto hie Goethius imitatus 
sit Euripidem, non ubique felicem Homeri (rkrjOiy (^tXiy Kpadirf) 
sectatorem. Cf. Med. 1242, 1244. Iph. T. 344: quae lepide 
irrisit Arist. Ach. 450, 480, 483, 485, 488.* 



(Srfter Sluftritt. 

1. 926, &c. Cp. 1. 801 and the first note to Sc. 2 of Act II. 

1. 928. 5)te grei^eit, &c., namely, the freedom which the 
sanctuary grants to those who are brought there as captives. 

1. 929. It is a well-known fact, that persons lying prostrate 
with a severe illness frequently enjoy, when on the point of 
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death, a last bright look of life, which may be considered as 
* death's herald.' Compare the lines : 

* How oft when men are on the point of death 
Have they been merry ! which their keepers call 
A lightening before death.' {Romeo and Jultet^ v. 3.) 
1. 931. ©agen is here iised in the sense of *to acknowledge/ 
1. 933, &c. Goethe seems to have here adopted the version 
of Euripides, that the priestess merely * consecrated * the 
victims by cutting off a lock from their hair. Cp. 1. 605, and 
note, 
1. 939. See note to L 161. 

I. 941, &c. The special Greek 'household gods' (ßfoi tto- 
TpSoi), as well as Hestia (the Roman Vesta), the goddess of 
domestic life, used to be placed on a sacred hearth ; the latter 
in the hall, where all the members of the family, and even 
the meanest servants, assembled for the ofFerings before 
the meals. 

(Streifen, * to touch in passing.' 

II. 945-48. The presence of the noble strangers recalled to 
Iphigenia the image of those heroes whom she learnt to 
honour in her parents' house; and it was also this reminis- 
cence which, instinctiVely, comforted her * inmost heart * with 
beautiful hope. 

1. 956. Iphigenia alludes here, of course, to the fate of Aga- 
memnon, which she calls * mute,' because it was not granted 
to him to die in open battle, but he met his death in an 
*obscure comer.* 

1. 957. Goethe seems to disregard here — evidently for dra- 
matic reasons — ^the usual version, which represents Iphigenia 
as having already reached womanhood when she was brought 
to Aulis. See Gen, Introduction, 

1. 958. Iphigenia here simply describes the feeling of awe 
and admiration she entertained on looking at the assembled 
heroes, but she does not describe the look itself. It is cer- 
tainly possible to remember whether we looked on a person 
with anger or affection, and the censure of M. Patin, with 
reference to this passsage : II y a la un dementi formel a ce 
que dit quelque pari Ciceron que rceii qui voit toutf ne se voit pas 
iui-meme (6tudes sur les Tragiques Grecs, ii. 138), is, in 
my opinion, quite groundless. 

1. 960, &c. Olympus was considered by the early poets 
as the Chief seat of the gods, among whom several demi- 
gods, such as Perseus, Hercules, Theseus, &c., were ad- 
mitted; and it is to the latter that Iphigenia alludes, in 
speaking of the heroic forms of glorious bygone ages. 
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3lion, or Slium is another name for %xf)\a, 

l. 966. Feminine substantives were formerly also declined 
in the singular. Now the practice has been retained in a few 
expressions only, but Goethe has, both in prose and poetry, 
several times used the obsolete genitive singular of the 
Word grau. 

Slegifll)cn6 is the genitive of the abbreviated form Slcgifl]^. 

1. 967. Orestes, hesitating from a natural feeling to acknow- 
ledge the dreadful deed with a direct affirmative, does so by 
the indirect, but still emphatic affirmation : bu fagft'^, * it is as 
thou sayest.' 

IL 970-73. As ill weeds by shaking their dreary tops spread 
numerous seeds, thus the grandchildren of Tantalus (i.e. 
Atreus and Thyestes) have engendered to their children*s 
children, murderers of their own kindred, for an endless re- 
ciprocation of frenzy. 

P. V. ii. has : @o ^aBen Xantat^ ^nfct ben fftud^, ^Uiä) einem 
unüertKgbatn Itnfraut, mit tjoller §anb gefdt, unb jebem iijvtx Äinber 
tt)ieber einen SWörber jnr etvigen SBed^feltDut^ ctgeugt.' 

Aeschylus makes Clytemnestra express a similar sentiment, 
viz. that an evil genius possesses the family of the Atridae, 
and incites them to 'mutual murder.* ' Cp. Agam. 11. 145 1, 
1551, &c. 

1. 973, &c. Iphigenia says that she had been so horror- 
stricken by the words of Pylades that she could hear no more, 
and asks for further explanation from Orestes. Cp. the 
passage from the F. V. further on. 

1. 977. JDoö l^olbe ^inb. Euripides represents Orestes as 
having been brought as a child to Aulis by Clytemnestra with 
Iphigenia, and the latter brings him on the stage as a * silent 
petitioner' to her father not to sacrifice her (Iph. Aul. 1. 
1241, &c.); and in Iph. Taur. (1. 834, &c.) she says *that she 
had left him at home in the arms of his nurse.* 

S3eftimmt beö 9$atetö {Radier, &c. According to the notions of 
the ancients, it was a duty to avenge the murder of kindred. 
Orestes was, therefore, * destined ' to be the avenger of his 
father, and this fact mitigates his guilt. P. V. ii. has: D fag' 
mir an, lüa6 iä^ üertüirrt »on biefer ^Jlaä)xiä)t ^tx^cxi, tt)enn mir'd 
bein S3ruber aud^ Qcfagt, mt ift beö gro§en @tammeö te^te $flanje, 
ben SWotbgejtnnten ein auffeimenber, gcfdt|rlid(>er {Radier, wie i)^ Dtejl 
bem @d^recfenötag entgangen ? 

1. 980. The lake Avernus (Ital. Lago Averno) is situated 
about nine miles from Naples. On account of the noxious 
mephitic vapours arising from it, and the gloomy groves 
covering its banks, the Roman poets considered it as the 
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entrance to the ' nether-world* (Cp. Verg. Aen. vi. I. 237), 
and the name was also used to designate the latter. The 
expression the * nets of Avernus * Stands, therefore, here for 
the * nets of death.' 

1. 982. ®o(bnc @onne, &c. It is hardly necessary to call the 
special attention of the appreciative reader to the present 
passage which contains an exquisite poetical sentiment. The 
expression of joy uttered by Iphigenia in the drama of Euri- 
pides (Iph. Taur. 1. 842, &c.), appears feeble and almost 
commonplace by the side of it. 

1. 985. ©ajifreunblic!^ may here be rendered by the periphrasis 
* by ties of hospitality.' 

1. 988. Orestes implores Iphigenia *to rein in and control 
her feelings.' 

1. 989, &c. Cp. Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 1 121-22. 

TO de /xer* tvrv^^ias icaKOv- 
orBai Ovarols ßapvs alcov 

(But misfortune after happy days must heavily press 
on US.) 

1. 991, The verb ipijfen in the sense of ' to know of anything ' 
may be used in poetry only, without the prep. üon. 

1. 996. Iphigenia considers her mother doomed, and as 
being past fear and hope. The P. V. had : ^\t fei ben ©öttcrn 

überlaflcn, Hoffnung iitib gurd^t l^ilft bent 95crbrcd(>er nid^t. 

The repetition of the conj. tocber instead of öjcber . . . no(!^ is 
now not of frequent occurrence. 

1. 997. The expletive aud^ has here, approximately, the 
meaning of * and indeed.' — The expression ^anb bcr ^ojfnuttft 
Stands poetically for * human life * ; * this world.' 

1. looi. Iphigenia's apprehensions are so manifold, that she 
feels as if uncertainty were flapping a thousand dark wings 
round her head, over-whelmed with anxiety. 

1. 1004. S3otc is here used in the sense of ^erolb. 

1. 1005. Orestes was anxious to hide his deed from the 
knowledge of men, hence his assertion that he would fain 
bury it in ^night's silent and gloomy realm of the shades.* 
J&öÜenreid^ Stands here for Unterirclt. 

l. 1009. In the foUowing account of the deed of Orestes, 
Goethe has adopted, with a few deviations, the version of 
Sophocles, as given in his Electra. See General Introduction. 

1. 10 10, &c. Anaxibia, the second wife of Strophius and 
mother of Pylades, was the sister of Agamemnon. Cp. note 
to I. 643, &c. 

@d^»dlf|er denoted primarily * father-in-law,' but was subse- 
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quently also used for * brother-in-law.* It is derived from 
the same root as ^(^iDager. 

1. 10 14. The expression ben Slngefommnen seems here to be 
used in order to denote that the friendship between the two 
youths sprang up as soon as Orestes had arrived. 

1. 1017. Untjerfel^cn is here used for unemartet, — fretnb gef leibet 
=a(^ Stembe gefleibet, i.e. *in disguise.' 

1. 10 18. 911« U&^Un fie, &c., i.e. they feigned that they had 
brought the sad tidings, &c. 

1. 1023. With Aeschylus it is Pylades who, when Orestes 
hesitates to kill his mother, urges him ' to foUow the behests 
of Apollo.* Gp. Choeph. 1. 885, &c. 

I. 1025. 3n fid), &c., say * (which) had been stifled.* 
The foUowing incident is a free invention of the poet. 

II. 1027-29. Akhough the floor had been often washed, still 
there might be observed, where it was stained, faint traces of 
the shamelessly shed blood in pale ominous streaks. This 
passage is based on the belief that human blood, wantonly 
shed, cannot be obliterated. 

Electra says at the time of Orestes' return to avenge his 
father's death, * and my father's black blood still putrefies in 
the house.* Eur. El. 1. 318 : 

alfia d* €Ti narpbs Karo, areyas 
ix€\4n/ aeaiprfv. 
Cp. also «Choeph. 1. 63, &c. 

1. 1034. As Goethe passes over the existence of Chrysothe- 
mis the third daughter of Agamemnon (Gp. note to I. 49), the 
Word ©efd^lrifter must here be taken to denote Electra and 
Orestes, since the latter was threatened, like the former, by 
dangers from their *mother who had become estranged to 
them.' — The ill-treatment of Electra by her mother Glytem- 
nestra has been described by the Greek tragic poets, who also 
mention that the latter feit no security as long as Orestes was 
alive. 

@tiefgett>orbcn has no exäct equivalent in English, nor perhaps 
in any other language ; here the expression @tiefge»orbne 3Äiitter 
denotes * a mother who has been changed into a stepmother.* 

Gp. the late Latin * novercor.' 

1. 1036. The mention of a * fatal family dagger ' ((Sd^irffalö^ 
Md^) is a classical reminiscence. The poet seems to assume 
that Electra gave to Orestes the same dagger with whlch 
Atreus and Thyestes had slain their half-brother Ghrysippus, 
and with which subsequently Atreus had killed his own son 
and those of his brother Thyestes. Voltaire, in his tragedy 
* Oreste ' also speaks of a ' fatal family dagger.' 
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1. 1039, &c. The conception that the gods happily spend 
their bright lives (ben reinen Xag . . . feti^ lebet) is Homeric. Cp. 
Od. vi. 1. 42, &c. 

The use of the word teBen as a transitive verb is properly 
confined to higher diction only. The expression neu is here 
employed in the sense of * fresh* or * bright.* The P. V. had : 
auf . . . reinen 3Bo(fen. 

1. 1044. An 'eternal fire* was properly kept up in the 
temple of Vesta only. 

1. 1045. The purity and calmness of the life which Iphigenia 
led at the temple of Diana elevated her soul to the bright 
dwellings of the gods. 

I. 1052, &c. In the foUowing passage Orestes describes the 
torments of his soul caused by remorse and repentance — 
which are the furies that ceaselessly haunt him — after the 
ghost of his mother * had risen from the reeking blood of the 
slain.' 

The brevity of 1. 1053 indicates the great emotion of the 
Speaker. Similar metrical changes and deviations occur not 
unfrequently in this drama (Cp. 1. 1055), and will easily be 
noticed and understood by the reader. 

1. 1054. Aeschylus calls the furies the *aged' daughters of 
night (NvKTos * TraXaiai iralbes, Eumen. 1. 69). Cp. note to 1. 581. 

1. 1061, &c. Orestes was troubled by doubt whether he had 
acted rightly, and that apprehension, together with his actual 
remorse, are represented by the poet as the natural com- 
panions of the furies. 

1. 1062, &c. Before the furies leave their noctumal abodes 
in the * nether-world ' (Acheron) the vapours of hell rising 
carry with them in their circiing clouds the ever-present 
consciousness of the past, be wildering the souls of the guilty ; 
i. e. after a person has committed a crime, the consciousness 
of it haunts him unceasingly, and that consciousness is then 
followed by the tormenting furies. 

1. 1066, &c. According to Homer the furies remained quiet 
in the nether-world until some crime was committed; then 
only they were permitted to appear on the * beautiful soll of 
heaven-sown earth;* and exercising their privilege to punish 
or to destroy, they pursued the criminal. 

The earth is called Qcttbefat, because it is God who has 
endowed it with fertility, and in so far the expression may 
be a mythological allusion to Demeter, the goddess of the 
earth. 

* Prof. Paley and others havc adopted the reading of ypouai. 
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The description of the furies and their pursuit of Orestes — 
both in the above passage and p. 55 — is chiefly based on that 
given by Aeschylus. In the * Choephoroe ' (1. 1037) Orestes is 
represented as seeing, directly after the deed, gorgon-like 
women in black robes, and their hair entwined with serpents. 
He says that he distinctly sees his * mother's vengeful hounds ;* 
and the chorus endeavours to comfort him with the assurance 
that * his soul is bewildered on account of the fresh blood on 
his hands.' In the 'Eumerides* Orestes is represented as 
resting on the central-stone of the temple of Apollo and the 
furies seated on chairs before him. Orestes leaves, and the 
ghost rising from the ground arouses the sleeping furies. 
Moaning and groaning the latter awake, and being urged on to 
resume their relentless pursuit, they do so üvith renewed 
vigour. Cp. also the grand choral hymn in the • Eumenides/ 
1. 311, &c. 

1. 107 1. Gp. 11. 836-855. 

1. 1078, &c. A stranger ingenious and practised in deceit, 
may weave ' a web of falsehood ' as a snare for a stranger, but 
Orestes entertains such a syrapathetic admiration for Iphi- 
genia, and he is himself so unused to cunning and deceit, that 
he feels bound to reveal to her the truth. 

1, 1083. W. Taylor renders this line by */j stooping to tbe 
tomby is seeking deathJ 

1. 1087. 2)u fd^einfl, &c. Orestes is led to this conclusion 
by the tenour of Iphigenia's first address to him. Gp. 1. 941, &c. 

1. 1089. Orestes wishes here simply to express, that he is 
ready to die the usual death of the victims in the land of the 
Taurians — which seems to have consisted in their being first 
slain in the temple and then hurled down a rock — and that his 
blood reeking down to the sea, may bring a curse upon the 
barbarians. 

When Orestes asks Iphigenia (Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 625) * What 
kind of grave shall be allotted to him, when he is dead' ? (Td<()os 
be TToios be^cToi fi, orau Bdpo) ; ), the priestess replies : ' A sacred 
fire inside (the temple), and a rocky chasm* (irOp Ipov evbov 
xdcTfxa r €vpci)7r6v Trcrpa?). 

1. 1094. Some commentators are of opinion that Goethe 
refers here to the goddess * Fortuna'; which would, in so far 
be plausible, as that goddess is described by Pindar as the 
daughter of Zevs 2a)Tr]p, i.e. Zeus the Deliverer, or Preserver. 
It may be, however, that the poet merely uses here a poetical 
figure of Speech, in designating * the fulfilment of our wishes,' 
as the fairest daughter of Zeus; and this Interpretation 
seems to be the more correct, because he used in the P. V. 
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the figurative expression : xtiä^t bcr ©nabe, bcr [(ä^önflcn %oä)kx 

1. 1096. Unge^jeucr has here the meaning of * gigantic,' * vast.' 

1. iioo, &c. As a king is known by the profusion of his 
bounty, for to him must appear trifling what to the mass 
of men would be a treasure, so one knows the heavenly 
powers by their long-reserved and wisely prepared gifts. 

The expression Xaufenben is here used in the sense of * mul- 
titude ; * * common people.* 

1. 1106. Whilst the vast-extending realm of the future lies 
open before the glance of the gods, mortal beings cannot 
penetrate into the * to-morrow ; * since every evening — or as 
the author poetically expresses it, the *starry and misty veil of 
every evening * — closes before their eyes the prospect into the 
future. Gp. Goethe*s saying : aßa« bir ba^ (S^irf fal bringt, Ui^xt 
btd^ bcr Xag. The P. V. had: Scbeö ^UnU gcftirntc ^üUe 
ttetbirgt fic (i. e. bie Bufunft) unö ; and it is this reading which 
helps US to interpret the rather imusual expression ; (Sterne unb 
gieM^ültc. 

1. II 12, &c. Man should wait patiently for the benefits of 
heaven, until they are ripe for him, and not, violently grasping 
at them, taste to his own ruin the immature fruit. 

1. III 5. The P. V. had : SSaö cö aud^ fei, lagt mir bicfe« ®(ürf 
ni^t tüic baö ©efpenjl etneö gef^iebncn ©eliebtcn, eitel \)ocübetge]^cn. It 
seems, therefore, probable, that the def. article used in the 
poetical version has been employed by Goethe in the general 
signification of the indef. art., i.e. *of a departed friend'; 
which usage is not uncommon in German poetry*. It may 
also be, that the present passage was suggested to Goethe by 
the exclamation of Iphigenia (Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 842, &c.), 
after she had recognised her brother ; * unhoped for joy feil to 
my share, my friends ! but I fear, that he (Orestes) will soar 
out of my arms heavenwards * : 

aroTTOv f)8ovav eXaßou, 2» <^tXai* 
dedoiKa ö' €K x^p^v fi€ firj npos aWepa 
afi'rrrdfxfvos <t^vy7j, 

1. II 24, &c. It is possible that the Mmmortal veil,* which 
the goddess Leucothea gaveto Odysseus (Od. v, 346, &c.) asa 
means of rescue in the storm, suggested these lines to Goethe ; 
or he simply took the veil of the maiden priestess as an 
emblem of perfect innocence; so that the meaning would 

* According to Düntzer the above passage contains an allusion to the 
phantom apparitioii of Patroclus, in the dream of Achilles, as related by 
Homer, II. xxiii. l. 60, &c. Cp. note to i. 863. 
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be, that even if Iphigenia, the chaste and innocent priestess, 
would take Orestes under her special protection she could not 
save him from the furies, whom the poet designates here by 
the epithet of SmmertDad^en, * the ever wakeful.' 

1. II 27. The furies did not pursue Orestes into the temple 
itself. Cp. 1. 727, &c. 

1. II 29. Sophocles says of the Furies (El. 478, &c.) : 
^f (t Kai irdKtnrovs kcu 7roXv)(€tp 
a d€ivois KpvTTTOfieva Xo^ois 
XaXKoirovs 'Epivvy. 
* There shall come with many feet and many hands, the fury 
with brazen feet, who is lurking in the horrible den.* 

1. 1131, &c, Aeschylus represents the furies as moaning, 
groaning, and barking in their repose like a hound, ever 
mindful of the chase (Eum. 1. 126, &c.), but Goethe, who 
represents the Erinyes in a less ghastly, but more demoniac 
manner than the Greek tragedians, describes them as uttering 
a * horrid laughter.' Cp. note to 1. 1066. 

L 1142, &c. The mind-obscuring bewilderment which has 
taken possession of Orestes, is here figuratively designated by 
the expressions * smoke and vapour ' ; and in this hazy shroud- 
ing he only perceives the pale light of the river of death, 
which leads him down to Tartarus. 

The ancients assumed that a river flowed round the nether- 
worid, Cp. Od. v. 1. 513. The earlier writers knew it under 
the name of Styx, the later under the name of Acheron. 

1. 1144, This line contains a poetical Inversion. The P. V. 
had : ^a|l bu nut (Sine @(]^tt)eftcr, bic dlcftra l^eigt ? 

I. II 46. Cp. Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 561, &c. 

I^, XeiVet ö* iv oIkois SkXov 'Ayafxefivoip y6vop'j 

OP. XiXoLvcp *ll\€KTpav y€ napSivov piav. 

1$. ri Ö«, tr^oyetoT;? Bvyarpo^ €<tti tis Xoyos ; 

OP. ovÖ€is yc, ttX^i/ Qavovaav ov\ Spav (f>dos* 
{Iph. Has Agamemnon left another child at home ? Or» He 
has left a maiden, Eiectra. Iph. What ? Is there any report 
of his daughter, who was sacrificed ? Or, Only this : that she 
died and does no more behold the sun.) 

1. II 48. Iphigenia's questions about the house of Agamem- 
non arouse in Orestes anew the sting of remorse ; and the 
Erinyes blow away the ashes of oblivion from his soul, and 
will not permit the last embers of the terrible fire which 
consumed the house of Tantalus— still burning in himself — 
to become quietly extinguished. Orestes apprehends, there- 
fore, that the destructive flame, purposely fanned and 
nourished by hellish sulphur, is for ever to torture his soul. 
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The present instance seems to be the only one in which 
the verb »ergUmmcn, * to get gradually extinct,* is used in the 
reflective form. 

The expression J&ö((mfc!^h)efct is probably a bibiical remini- 
scence. 

1. II 56. fRauci^toerf is a rather more poetical form than 
Oidu^crwer! for * incense.' 

1. 1159. The verb tjeniel^mcn (*to listen to what another 
says ') without an object is used in poetry only. 

1. 1162, &c. Iphigenia asks Orestes whether all life has 
become stagnant in him; whether a petrifying charm, as if 
from the head of the terrible Gorgon, creeps through his 
limbs. 

The reader will, of course, know, that the post-Homeric 
poets assumed three Gorgons; but Goethe alludes here 
specially to Medusa, whose head alone was so fearful, that 
a mere look at it turned people into stone. 

1. II 64, &c. Aeschylus represents the ghost of Clytemnestra 
as inciting the furies to pursue Orestes. Gp. note to 1. 1066. 

1. II 68. The words of Iphigenia harrow up the inmost 
depth of the heart of Orestes, and he actually believes that he 
hears the voice of the Eumenides ; hence his exclamation : 
They call ! They call !* Cp. 1. 1131, &c. 

1. 1172. Iphigenia interprets the great agitation of Orestes 
as a sign that he instinctively feels the presence of his sister. 

1. 1176. When Creüsa, daughter of Greon, king of Gorinth, 
was married to Jason, Medea, who had been forsaken by the 
latter, sent her a bridal garment, which burnt her to death 
when she put it on, and spread the flames to the palace. 
3ünbet fi^ . . . »on mir fort, * spreads,* or * proceeds from me.' 
l. 1178. Orestes considering himself as an *unworthy 
wretch ' wishes to die * an ignominious death ' ahne — * locked 
up in himself* — like Hercules who retired to die in solitude 
on mount Oeta, when he found that he could not escape the 
excruciating agony caused by the * Nessus garment ' which his 
wife Deianira had sent him. 

1. II 84. The sudden change of the feelings of joy and 
sorrow is here compared to a * revolving wheel.' The cause 
of the sudden revulsion of feelings in Iphigenia's heart, is 

* The exclamation @^ ruft is referred by some to SKuttcrMut This 
Interpretation seems to me, however, less plausible than the one given 
above. Th« expression tß ruft ; eg f)ai gerufett, is frequently used in 
German, in a general way, for * there is, or there was the sound of a 
cry' ; or ' they cry,' &c. Cp. the Latin * clamatum est.' 
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explained by her" in the foUowing lines : she shrinks back in 
awe from one who is a stranger, and still the voice of her 
heart calls her to her brother. 

1. II 88. ßi)äcnö is the German gen. form of Lyaeus (Gr. 
Avaios, i.e. * deliverer from care *), the epithet of Bacchus or 
Dionysus. The * Bacchants ' distinguished themselves in their 
worship of Dionysus by a boisterous frenzy, or an *unre- 
strained sacred fury.* 

1. 1190. Iphigenia asks Orestes to look at her and to judge 
from her aspect how her heart opens to the joy of kissing the 
head of him, than whom the world can contain nothing dearer 
for her. 

I. 1197, &c. JDie eto'gc ClueUe, &c. i. e. the fountain Castalia, 
which flowed down mount Parnassus between the two clifFs, 
called Nauplia and Hyamplia, and which was sacred to Apollo 
and the Muses. 

The epithet golben is in poetical diction used for * beautiful,* 
* splendid.* 

II. 1 199-1200. Not brighter is the Castalian spring flowing 
from mount Parnassus, than is the joy which, gushing from the 
heart of Iphigenia, flows and surrounds her with a sea of bliss. 

The construction of these lines ofFers some diflficulty. In 
the first instance the conj. ttjic, which is usually employed in 
Order to express the equality of two compared activities, must 
here be taken in the sense of al^, which after a comparative 
denotes the inequality of two compared actions. It is also not 
quite clear whether the line Unb tcu ein, &c., refers to the 
preceding comparative, or to Svcube. 

1. 121 1. Pylades had been wandering about in order to 
discover the ways and means of carrying out his designs, and 
Orestes now implores Iphigenia * to advise him * (Sffici^' ii)n 
gurcci^t), how to escape. 

1. 12 15. The apostrophe D nel^mt, &c. is, of course, ad- 
dressed to the gods. In the second poetical version, the line 
Stands thus : 

D mf)mt [iifx @6ttet, ncl^mt] 

JDcn 2Ba()n xlfm »on bcm ftarren Sluge. 

1. 12 19, &c. Unb rettete, &c., i.e. *and bringing me hither 
saved me * ; * and brought me hither in safety.* 

1. 1222. The senses of Orestes having been quite bewildered, 
Iphigenia recalls to him in a few words the actual State of 
things. 

1. 1226, &c. Orestes expresses the wish that Electra too 
might at once perish with tbem, so that she might not reserve 
her life for a heavier doom and greater suiferings. 
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1. 1229, &c. In asserting that 'fratricide was an old custom 
of their ancient house,* Orestes alludes to the murder of 
Chrysippus by his half-brothers Atreus and Thyestes, to the 
attempt of the latter to kill his brother Atreus through the 
agency of Pleisthenes, and to the mortal enmity between those 
two brothers. 

1. 1233. The poet expresses here symbolically the love of 
life by the love of the sight of the sun and the stars. 

When Iphigenia utters her lament (Gp. Eur. Iph. Aul. 
1. 1281) at her impending death, she exclaims: 

KOVK€Tl flOl <f)S>Sj 

ov8* deXlov rode i^eyyos 

(This light and the beams of the sun are no more mine). Cp. 
also above, note to 1. 573. 

1. 1235, &c. As dragons engendered in a sulphurous pool 
fighting with their own kin devour each other, so the 
grim race of Tantalus perishes in mutual destruction. 

The rather high-flown simile of 'hell-bom dragons who 
destroy each other/ is quite in accordance with the agitated 
State of the Speaker. 

1.1240. Wixi folgen 93 liefen, &c., i.e. with such pitiable 
looks of impassioned appeal. Gompare the pathetic scene in 
the * Ghoephoroe/ where Glytemnestra appeals to her son not 
to murder her. 

1. 1245, &c. In the 'Eumenides* of Aeschylus the Mndig- 
nant shade * of Glytemnestra is represented as summoning the 
furies not to relent in their pursuit of Orestes. Gp. note to 
1. 1066. 

1. 1252. The expression ©tal^Us figuratively used in German 
as * Steel * in English, for any * sharp weapon.' 

The verb »crfc^onen, without an objective case, is of rare 
occurrence. 

1. 1254. Düntzer very properly remarks, that as in the 
* Oedipus Golöneus ' of Sophocles, the much-tried aged 
sufFerer must once more feel his horrible guilt in its whole 
extent, before he gains peace and atonement, so Goethe re- 
presents Orestes as sunk in the lowest depth of despair, before 
he can be freed from the furies and the torments of his 
remorse. 

1. 1258. Orestes recovering from his paroxysm, feels himself 
at once calmed and appeased ; and believihg that he has drunk 
from the * stream of Lethe,* or forgetfulness, he asks * for 
another draught of cool refreshment/ so that the last * agony 
of life ' may be washed away from his heart. 
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Jftatn^jf, lit. * spasm/ is in Gennan also used figuratively for 
the * paralyzing of the mind.* 

1. 1262. 2)cr ClueKc, &c., * plunged into the source of forget- 
fulness : ' the latter expression refers, of course, to the river 
Lethe. 

1. 1264, &c. Orestes, in half-awakened consciousness, be- 
lieves himself to be in the nether-world, and implores the 
'shades* (1. 1263) to allow him, after being so much tossed 
about, to enjoy the comfort of rest amidst their own repose. 

The adv. gcfäKig does not refer to ©d^attcn, but to Orestes 
himself, and is here used in the sense of bel^agUd^. P.V. iii had : 
3n eurer @ti((e labt gefdKige Oiu^e ben umgctvtebenen @o^n ber 
drbe. 

1. 1266. ©etifpet is used in poetical diction for glüjierit, 
* whispering.' 

1. 1267. Orestes alludes to the rustling noise caused in the 
gloomy twilight of the grove, by the moving tops of the trees. 
Cp. L I, &c., and note. 

1. 1269, &c., 2)ie l^ertUd^ mit einanber \id) freut, * who rejoice in 
glorious communion.* 

1. 127 1. The following lines express the perfect harmony 
which reigns among his kindred dwelling in the realm of 
shades. Their forms appear godlike, and in their traits they 
resemble each other. 

1. 1274, &c. Gp. 11. 336-388, and notes, 

1. 1281, &c. The following apostrophe to his ancestors, 
which Orestes utters in an exalted State of mind, is given by 
the poet in the more animated measure of the iambic 
Dimeter, or Quaternarius, with frequent employment of 
amphibrachic instead of iambic feet, viz. 

V — v/ — w V — w — 

V — v/ — V W"w — 
\J — ^J — \^ — \^ — %J 
y — v — v w — o — 



1. 1289. ^tn i6^ nur (Einmal, &c., viz. when Agamemnon re- 
turned from Troy ; since Orestes could have no recollection 
of the time when his father proceeded on the Trojan expedi- 
tion. 

1. 1296, &c. The greeting (©ruß) of welcome was upan 
earth the * sure pass-word of murder ' in the race of ancient 
Tantalus, and their joys begin only beyond the grave. 

The second— poetical — Version had : 

9luf (Erben »ar in nnfrem §aud 
3)er äöiftfomm— 54?b. 
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and P. V. ii ran : ^d^t i^n toUffonwnen ! ^uf Stben n>ar'ö in 
unfcrm J&auö ein @rug ju« !lot) ! 

1. 1301. The *aged sire' is, of course, Tantalus, whom 
Orestes hoped to see among the departed shades of his 
kindred, who had atoned for all the wrongs committed by 
them, and .who, reconciled with each other, enjoyed undis- 
turbed tranquillity. Gp. for the fate of Tantalus, 11. 310-325, 
and noteSf and Gen, Int, 

1. 1307, &c. Since Tantalus does not appear to Orestes in 
his Vision, among the host of his departed kindred, he con- 
cludes that the all-powerful gods have *with brazen fetters 
firmly rivetted cruel tortures to his heroic breast,' i.e. that he 
is doomed to etemal punishment. 
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11. 1310-1316. The Vision of Orestes still continues ; and his 
address to Iphigenia and Pylades is in the same metre as the 
latter portion of his soliloquy. 

1. 1312. JDie (Sine, i.e. the only one of the race of Tantalus 
who was still missing in the nether-world. 

1. 131 3. All sudden deaths were believed to be brought 
about by the arrows of Apollo, or Artemis. The former 
generally slew men and the latter women. When Odysseus 
saw the shade of his mother — who had died in his absence — 
in Hades, he asked her. Was it a slow disease, or did Artemis 
the archer slay thee with the Visitation of her gentle shaft ? 
rj hoKixh vovaros ; ? ''Aprc/xif lox^aipa 
ols äyavois fieXecaciv iiroi^piievr} Kariive^vtv ; 

(Od. xi. 11. 172-73). 

1. 13 14. The expression armer JJreunb does not stand here 
in apposition to !^i(j^, but is used as an exclamation. 

1. 1315. The Prose Versions, and the first poetical Version, 
had : jlommt mit, f ommt mit ju ^lutoö X^ton, eö jtemt ben ©dften 
ben 3Btrt^ mit ©ruf au eieren. In the last version Goethe has 
changed fommt into fomm*, probably in order to avoid the fre- 
quent recurrence of the hard letter t in the same line ; thus 
sacrificing grammar to euphony. 

1. 13 17. Goethe has here and elsewhere adopted the version 
of later writers, who considered Apollo as god of the sun, and 
Diana as goddess of the moon. Gp. 1. 547, &c., and notes, 

1. 1323. In accordance with a highly poetical notion, the 
paleness of the moon is here represented as expressive of her 
constant longing for the etemal light of the sun. 
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1. 1325. The P.V. had: D tag mnneti einigen, fpätgefunbcne« 
(i. e. trüber), ni^t, &c. 

Far less poetical i» the inrocation of Iphigenia to Diana in 
Euripides (Ipb* Taur. 1. 1398, &c.) : 

^ AijToSr Kopt), 
(ra(r6v fiff TTpf (rrjv Upiau^ np6s 'EXXada 
€K ßapßdpov yrjSf Koi kKotfoIs avyy»«>6^ €p,at9, 
(^iXf tff di Kot (rif ahv Kaa-iyvrjTov, oed* 
<f>tKfiv de Kafu raifs ofiaifjkovas boKti, 
(O daughter af Latona, bring me, thy priestess, safe inta 
Greece from a barbarian land, and pardon my deceit. As 
thou lovest thy brother Phoebus, so beHeye that I too love 
those bom o£ the same parents with myself.) 

1. 1327. Unb tfl bein SBiUe, &c., i. e. if the will of Diana in 
concealing Iphigenia at Tauris has now been fuifilled« The 
conj. ba is here used in the sense of atö, *at the time when/ 
The F. V. had bafl. 

1. 1331, &€. It must be assumed that Iphigenia had, in the 
meantimei been informed by Pylades of his intended designs of 
rescue. 

1. 1333. Pylades repeats here more distinctly what Iphigenia 
had before — 1. 13 19, &c. — ^stated in a general way. 

1. 1336. The shades of the departed were represented as 
mere airy forms, which were not tangible, When Odysseus 
wished to embrace the spirit of his dead mother in Hades, she 
flitted from his hands, ' as a shadow or even as a dream ' (Od. 
xi. 1. 206, &c.). 

1. 1339, &c. The Parcae, or Fates (Gr. Molpm), were de- 
scribed as spinning out, at the birth of man, the thread of his 
future life. The present passage must, therefore, be simply 
taken as expressing metaphorically that a favourable fate was 
now spinning the threads of their lives, and that their safe 
return depended upon those slender threads. 

I, 1341. The P. V. had after the words jum erftcnmal, the 
expression : feit meinen Äinberjal^ren. 

II. 1343-57. Orestes, who considers the troubles he has 
overcome as a violent tempest, compares the returning peace 
of his mind to the calm and the revival of nature, which 
foUows the purifying violence of a thunderstorm. 

In construing the present passage, the reader should 
remember that the words from bie mit (1. 1343) to trennt (1. 
1354), form a parenthetical dause. 

1. 1343, &c. The god who sent storm and thunderwas with 
the ancients principally Zeus ; but Goethe describes here the 
gods, in general, as producing lightning, thunder and tempests, 
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or, as he poetically expresses it, as moving to burn up heavy 
clouds with flaming might. 

The P. V. had : ^^v @6tter bic i^r, &c. Cp. note to 1. 582. 

1. 1345. The expression gnäbig^emjl indicates here, that the 
gods graciously grant the blessing of the long-sought rain, but 
do so sternly amidst the roaring of thunder and the rush of 
winds. 

1. 1348, 5rc. JDod^ Baft), &c., i.e. the gods soon transform 
what man looked at with dread anticipation into a blessing, and 
thus change the timid, wondering anxiety into a look of 
joy, &c. 

1. 1351. frifd^etqutcf tet, ' newly refreshed.' 

1. 1352. The epithet neu indicates, in this place, the re- 
appearance of the sun in his brightness, after having been 
hidden by clouds. 

!• i353> &c. The grey veil of the last remnants of the clouds 
is gently divided by the pleasing and varied colours of the 
rainbow. 

1. 1359. Orestes had hitherto called the furies by names 
characteristic of their dreadful functions, as: Unterirbif(!^c 
(1. 580) ; bic 3tttmcrtt>aci^en (1. 1126) ; and also (Stinten (1. 1149); 
but now, being healed, he applies to them the euphemistic 
name, (Sumcniben (Gr. Ev/ncWöft ), i.e. the * gracious goddesses,* 

1. 1 360, &c. The * brazen gates of Tartarus ' are mentioned 
by Homer. Their remoteness is here indicated by the ex- 
pression femaBbonncrnb, i. e. * with a remote thundering clang.' 

Grimm seems to be of opinion that it would grammatically 
be more correct to divide the Compound, viz. fcmaB bonnemb. 

1, 1362. Orestes continues his simile by comparing the 
World, as it now lay before him, to * the earth which exhales a 
quickening odour * after a storm. 

1. 1363, &c. This line contains a poetical inversion, The 
P. V. had : unb tabct xsCx^ ein auf i^ten SWti^ctt, &c. 

The expression gldÄen is here used, according to Düntzer, 
to denote the extenaed sphere of activity now open to 
Orestes. 

1. 1366, &c. Pylades thinks that it is not yet time for 
rejoicing ; for it is only the wind which will swell their sails, 
that may waft their perfect joy to Olympus, i. e. the time 
for rejoicing will come when they are in security on the 
open sea. 



L 3 
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Siitvtvc ^u^ug. 

erfier Slufkritt. 

The first thirteen lines of the foUowing soliloquy are, in 
general, written in the so-called * logaaedic ' metre, which con- 
sists of dactyls, followed by trochees. Some consider the 
verses as anapaestic, as several lines can very easily be scanned 
in that metre. The verses will perhaps best be scanned in 
the foUowing manner : — 
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11. 1369-81. The heavenly powers do not quite forsake 
mortal beings, and when they predestine for them manifold 
perplexities and deeply agitating, sudden transitions of the 
mind, they provide for them a calm friend as a help in the hour 
of need. 

11. 1378-79. These lines express the contrast between near 
and far in a classical spirit, by designating the former by the 
* native town,* and the latter by the * distant shore.' 

11. 1385-89. Iphigenia represents Pylades as the embodi- 
ment of physical courage and of wisdom. The former is ex- 
pressed by the * arm of a youth in battle,' and the latter is 
metaphorically designated by the Muminous eye of age in 
counsel/ i.e. by the clear-sightedness of experienced old age. 
The foUowing lines are added to justify the assigning of the 
highest wisdom to the youth Pylades ; for, possessing the 
sacred inexhaustible treasure of calmness of mind, he was able 
to supply from its depth counsel and help to the restless 
Wanderer. 

1. 1390, &c. The fact that Pylades did not aUow Iphigenia 
to give herseif heedlessly over to the * happiness which she 
could not realise,* is mentioned as a further proof of his 
thoughtful wisdom. 

1. 1398. It is a matter of course that the 'artful words' 
were imparted to Iphigenia during the time which elapsed 
between the third and the fourth acts. Cp. 1. 1368. 

1. 1400. Note here the use of the subjunctive. 

1. 1403. The verb l;inter^lten, *to dissemble/ is an in- 
separable Compound, 
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1. 1404, &c. The interjection SBel^ is used in higher diction 
with the genitive, in order to express the object which occa- 
sions the exclamation of lament (cp. Sanders' Wörterbuch), — 
Here, the interjection SGBel^ bet Süge, might perhaps best be 
rendered by Woe tofalseboodl 

1. 1406. A Word spoken in tnith relieves the heart, as it 
were, from a bürden, which is not the case when a lie has 
been uttered. 

1. 1407. ®etro{i ma^en, * to comfort.' — äng^en is used in poetrjr 
for the more familiär angfÜgen, * to cause anguish.* 

L 1408; &c. The lie which has been secretly coined does 
not hurt the person against whom it is directed, but fills with 
anxiety the man who has uttered it ; as an arrow which has 
been shot off, being diverted by a god, misses its aim, and 
rebounding, hits the archer. The tradition that the gods 
divert the arrows from the direction given to them by man is 
already found in Homer, and the superstitious belief that 
enchanted bullets dart back on the shooter is perhaps founded 
on that legend. 

1. 1414. The consciousness of being about to utter a false- 
hood had gradually dawned upon the mind of Iphigenia, and 
as anxiety upon anxiety trembles through her heart, she even 
begins to fear for her brother, lest the furies should again seize 
him on the unhallowed ground, or lest he with Pylades and 
the crew might be discovered at the shore» 



3toeiter Slufhritt. 

l. 1433. The expressions toartm and l^arren are here most 
happily chosen. The former conveys rather the notion of 
* expecting,' and the latter that of * waiting patiently.' 

1. 1426. Arkas considers the command of the king to such a 
degree paramount that he cannot conceive any obstacle to its 
fulfilment. 

1. 1427. JDeffcn toir, &c., 'which we are unable to control.* 

1. 143 1, &c. Jtrögt bie @(!^u(b, &c., viz. he has upon him the 
guilt of having shed * kindred blood.' In Euripides, Iphigenia 
says of Orestes and Pylades, in bringing forward the same 
pretext (Iph. Taur. L 1171) : 

otKciov riKQov rhv <f>6vop K€iCTrjfjJvoi, 
(The guilt of murder they had upon them when they came, is 
that of their own kindred.) 

L 1435. Uebel is here used in the sense of ' malady,* or rather 
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* frenzy.* In the P. V. Iphigenia says of Orestes that he was 

* in be6 Söol^nfmn^ oBfcS^enUd^e ^anbe gefeffelt.' 

1. 1438. The expression mit fififd^er aSktte is here used to 
denote that Iphigenia considered it necessary, in performing 
the mysterious rites, to bathe the image of the goddess with 

* fresh running water/ and not with the ' lustral waters ' kept 
in the lemple. 

When Thoas asks Iphigenia, in the drama of Euripides 
(Iph, Taur. 1. 11 88, &c.), ' What is to be done with the 
strangers ? ' the foUowing dialogue occurs : 

14. äypoi£ KaBapiJLoU irpSird viv vi^ftm BeXa, 

BO. injycu<Tiv voarav fj 6a\a(r<riq dpoo'ijf ; 

14. BaXatrtra xXv^ei Trdvra Tcaröpmr^P Kaxd, 

BO. ovKOvv wpos avTOP va6v cW/nrct irXvdcav ; 

14. iprjfiias bei* kcu yap oXXa ipdaofuv, 

* 4t 4t 4c * 

14. äyvio-riov fun Kai ro r^r Btov /Bpcrar. 
(Ipb, I wish first to cleanse them with holy purification. 7h, 
With spring of water, or with the tnoisture of the sea ? IpJir, 
The sea washes oiF all the ills of men. 7h, Does not the sea 
dash against the temple itself ? Ipb, Solitude is needful ; for 
we shali do other things besides. . . . Ipk, I must also purify 
the image of the goddess.) 

}. 1444. !Dte^, &c., i. e. the sacred rite. 

1. 1448. @tbrtnden is a somewhat more emphatic expression 
than «rjtoinocn, * to enforce,' 

1. 1454. The suspicions of Arkas about the pretended mys- 
terious rites seem already to have been aroused ; hence his 
afisertion, in general, that he would fain bring the king a 
message, *which would solve the whole perplexity now sur- 
rounding them ' — i. e. her consent to marry the king would 
be beneficial to the state, and would induce him to desist 
from his resolution to sacrifice the strangers. 

1. 1456. 2Öa« i^ t)crmo(!^te, &c. Iphigenia evidently alludes 
here to the confidence which she had willingly bestowed upon 
the king. 

1. 1457. This line ran in the P. V. : Sflod^ toör'^ cd 3eit, Un ©inn 
}u änbem. 

1. 1458. This line contains the general statement that it is 
not in the power of men to alter their feelings and inclina- 
tions, which have been put in their hearts by the gods. 

1. 1461. Arkas, seeing the firm composure of Iphigenia, asks 
her whether she would risk all, i. e. her own fate and that of 
others. It may, therefore, be more correct to render ed ia 
the foUowing line by * everything,* than by * my fate.' 
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1. 1463. The gods are wont to save man in a natural manner 
and by human means, and he should not wait for their direct 
and miraculous interference ; to which remark Iphigenia 
evasively replies that everything depends upon their guidance. 

I. 14 6S, &c« The mind of the soldiers has now long been 
disused from the cniel sacriikes, and many of them, having 
been thrown on foreign coasts, have themselves realised the 
fact that a friendly human face is to the homeless wanderer a 
godlike apparition. 

II. 1477-82. The import of this passage, which is one of 
the most diüicult in the whole drania, is thi^ifmercy, which 
descends from heaven in a human form, nöwhere estafolishes 
its sway more quickly, than among a vigorous, youthful . 
peopie which, abandoned to itself and its own vague fore- 
bodings, bears in savage gloom the heavy burdens of human 
life ; i.e. when one imbued with the principles of humanity 
appears among a healthy and primitive peopie which toils on, 
whilst it leads a cheerless and uncivilized life, and which has 
no other guide for its actions than an unde6tied instinct, or 
foreboding of what is right, then the task of spreading 
humane feelings is easily accomplished. 

The term SKilbe is very comprehensive, as it includes the 
notion of * mercy,* * charity/ and * humanity.' Cp. for tmb Uttb 
lüitb, «o/^to 1. 1530. 

1. 1483. The mind of Iphigenia being ah*eady moved by her 
own remorse, she implores Arkas not to agitate it still more. 

1, 1489. The pain feit by Iphigenia may be compared to a 
friend, because it indicates to her icistinctively what course 
would be proper for her to pur^ue. 

1. 1491. The pain which Iphigenia feds seizes powerfully 
her soui, but it cannot have the elfect of destroying her re- 
pugnance. 

L 1495- The clause: SBo^ fä^ md^t Qqiemt, 'which to do is 
not righty' is in the translation to be placed after crtoerBen ttuIL 



^Dritter auftritt 

1. 1503« The revulsion has been brought about in the breast 
of Iphigenia at an unseasonable hour, because rt shakes her 
resolution of joining in the plan of escape. 

U. 1506-9. A stream of joy had 'overflowed* the soul of 
Iphigenia as completely and suddenly as the tide, swelling in 
with rapid waves, Covers the rocks lying among the sands 
of the shore. 
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1. 1509, &c. Iphigenia had never considered it possible to 
see her brother again ; hence in embracing him, she actuatly 
* grasped the impossible.* All the preceding versions had : 2)ad 
UnmcgU^e ]^ie(t id^ mit ^änben 9efafit\ 

1. 1511, &c. @t^ . . .um miöif §u Ugeiij'to Surround me/ — 
This passage refers to Iphigenia's rescue at Aulis. Cp. General 
IntroductioH, 

1. 15 16, &c. !&?einen SBruber, &c., i.e. her heart was entirely 
and forcibly engrossed by her brother. Iphigenia resumes 
here the thought expressed above in 1. 15 10. 

1, 15 19. Her soul was only bent ob their safety. — ^9ettt>ättd 
bringen, * to strive onward.* 

1. 1521. (Sc log, &c., i. e. she looked already back on Tauris 
with the same feeling of satisfaction with which the mariner 
tums his back on the clifis of a desolate island. 

I. 1525. Deceit in itself was hatefui to her, and now it has 
become doubly detested, as she is to practise it on her bene- 
factor. 

1. 1526. Cp. notes to 11. 869, 923. 

I. 1527. Iphigenia begins now to waver in her resolittion^ 
and to doubt whether what she intended to do was right. 

II. 1528-31. Iphigenia had hitherto led in her limited sphere 
of action a life of childlike simplicity ; but now there arises for 
her a conflict between her wishes and her dnties ; she has no 
more a distinct conception of her own obligations and the 
exigencies of the world, and thus, leaving the secure ground 
of her solitude, she embarks on the sea of life, the waves of 
which toss her about, and her mind is filled with 'gloomy 
anxiety.* 

TTie expression trüb unb Bang is here used to denote the 
' vagueness and anxiety ' of the feelings of Iphigenia, in the 
same way as trüb unb tt>itb (1. 1479) denotes the State of a 
primitive people, which leads an unciviiized life, without any 
definite object. 

SSierter Slufhritt. 

1. 1536, &c. Pylades considers the fact that the furies did 
not approach Orestes on the * unconsecrated * ground of the 
shore, as a sure sign that he has completely recovered. 

1. 1541, &c. ttmlobem may here be rendered by 'to shine,' 
and fein tocfig S^v^i by *his head with curiing hair.' The 

^ The Interpretation that the expression bdd ttnmö^Ud^e refers to the 
rescue of Iphigenia, seems to me rather far-fetched. 
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epithet lorfig must here not be taken as an attribute of yonthfui 
or efFeminate beauty, but iike the Greek ovikos, applied to the 
hair of Odysseus, as * bespeaking manly strength.' 

1. 1543. The expression üoK denotes here that his eyes had 
lost their former gloomy look, and were open and beaming. 

1. 1549, &c. These lines form a fine counterpart to the well- 
known passage : 

When sorrows come, they come not Single spies, 
But in battalions. 

'• 1553« The Hendiadys traurig unb etttartenb Stands here for 
in trautiger (Srtoartung, as above trüb unb »Üb (1. 1479) for in 
trüber 3Bi(bl^eit, and trüb unb bang (1. 1530, &c.) for in trüber 
Sangigfeit. Cp. also note to 1. 81. 

1. 1554. The Statement that the crew bestirred themselves 
rejoicingly at the sight of Orestes is a further confirmation of 
his recovery. 

1. 1557. @ö fel^nct, &c., i.e. each band longed to grasp the 
oar. 

1. 1563. Euripides represents the image of Diana as of small 
size, so that Iphigenia could carry it in her arms; whilst 
Goethe found it necessary to represent the image as of such 
great weight that even Pylades could only remove it because 
his Shoulders were * well-practised * in carrying heavy loads. 
Only in this way the fact could be explained that Iphigenia 
had not yet the image with her when Pylades arrived. 

1. 1569. The expression Hug is here not used boastingly, it 
being employed in the sense of * shrewd/ * artful.* 

1. 157 1. 9Rann may here be rendered by * friend.' 

1. 1580, &c. ©d^Idfe is not unfrequently used by Goethe for 
«head.' 

SBarum ^aji bu, &c. Pylades asks Iphigenia why she had not 
the wisdom to shroud herseif wisely within the veil of her 
sacerdotal privilege. 

1. 1584, &c. The phrase auf et»a3 benfen, corresponds to the 
English * to think on something.* 

1. 1588, &c. Iphigenia must acknowledge within herseif that 
Arkas had a füll right to put forward his demand, and as he 
did so urgently and with reason, she could not behave towards 
him differently. 

1. 1591. The idiomatic phrase eö jiel^t f!(i^ gefdl^rüd^ jnfamnten 
denotes * dangers gather ; ' * dangers assume a more threaten- 
ing aspect.' 

1. 1595. @r bringe, &c., i.e. whatever message he may bring. 

1, 1601, By pretending that she keeps both the prisoners 
securely guarded within the temple, and not allowing Arkas to 
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see them, Iphigenia would compel him to repair again to the 
king, and thus she would gain for them * breathing time.* 

1. 1603. 2)em raul^, &c. With these words Pylades wishes to 
justify the theft of the * holy image.* 

1. 1604, &c. The auspicious omens consist in their having 
found their companions, in the blowing of a gentle wind to 
favour their departure, &c., and Orestes has been healed, even 
before he has fulfilled the condition for his recovery. Cp. 11. 
610, &c., 722, &c. 

1. 1609. This line ofFers considerable difficulty, and has 
given rise to various interpretations. The expression Seifen« 
infct can only point to Delos — the central island of the Cyclades 
in the Grecian Archipelago — which was * the most holy seat of 
the worship of Apollo ; ' but on the other hand, the image of 
Diana was, according to 11. 722-23, to be brought to Delphi, 
and the first version had here actually Delpbos instead of 
Selfeninfet. It cannot, of course, be assumed that Goethe 
mistook Delphi for an island; besides the expression l^tnübcr 
shows (l. 1608) that he thought here of Delos. 

l. 16 IC, &c. By the return of Orestes and Iphigenia to 
Mycenae, the town, which had been left Without a ruler, would 
revive and the household gods would be re-established in their 
paternal abode. 

l. 16 15, &c. The mere presence of Iphigenia would bestow 
a blessing on the house of Tantalus, and remove the old curse 
weighing upon it. 

l. 16 19, &c. As flowers turn to the light of the sun, so her 
soul, Struck by the ray of the words of the dear friend, tums 
to sweet comfort. 

The repetition of the pron. fid^ (l. 1622), which is grara- 
matically superfluous, makes here the assertion more emphatic. 

L 1625. The expression ftiU öcrftnft is rendered by Miss 
Swanwick by ' in silence droops.' 

1. 1628. ©nttöifclte is here simply the present conditional, i.e. 
* would soon mature it.* 

L 1630. 3)ie fe^ttlid^, &c., *who wait in anxious expectation.' 

1. 1632. jjctfenbufd^ is a ' thicket gro wing on, or between rocks.* 
That the temple at Tauris was surrounded by rocks, has been 
mentioned before. Cp. II. 1089, 1220. 

l. 1634. XrauerjuQ, * air of sadness.' 

1. 1635. The verb jiel^en is to be supplied after @onne. 

1. 1638, &c. Fear makes dangers appear greater than they 
are ; and may hence be said to have concluded an alliance with 
it for the deception of man. The P. V. had : 3^0^ ni<5^t I 9iur 
in ber gurd^t ijl bie ©efal^r. 
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1. 1645. Cp. for gebeut, mte to 1. 54. 

1. 1646. Necessity would only excuse her intended proceed- 
ing, but it could not remove the wrong of ingratitude. 

1. 1647. 95or ©Ottern, &c. i.e. necessity excuses her un- 
doubtedly both before the gods and men. 

1. 1649. Too rigid claims on ourselves betray hidden pride. 

1. 1650. 3(3^ unterfu(3^e n^t, &c., Iphigenia asserts that she 
does not reason about her duties, but only acts according to 
her feelings. 

1. 1651. Some inteipret this line as meaning *that if Iphi- 
genia is conscious of acting rightly (red^t = predicat. adj.), 
then she cannot refuse herseif self-respect ; ' whilst others 
explain it to denote, * that if Iphigenia would rightly, or 
properly (re(3^t=adv.) feel the good she would accomplish, 
then she must also respect herseif.' The latter version seems 
to be the more correct one, because according to the pre- 
ceding line the feelings of Iphigenia teil her that she would 
not act rightly in deceiving the king. 

1. 1652. @attj unbejierft, &c., i.e. the heart can only then 
be quite at ease and self-contented, if it is quite pure, or 
unspotted; i.e. when it can reproach itself with nothing 
whatever. 

I. 1653. Here again the opinions of the commentators vary ; 
some consider tt)o|l as denoting * indeed,' and others take it 
in its original signification of * well,' the coUateral adverb of 
the adj. *good.' 

II. 1657-59. The human race is so wonderfuUy constituted 
and its nature is complicated and involved in so manifold a 
manner, that no one can maintain himself pure and straight- 
forward either in himself or in his relations to others. 

The demonstrative pronoun is sometimes used in German 
to express a notion in general, as : btefe^ !&eben, * earthly, or 
human life;' and here: bieö ®ef(j^U(^t, for boö tnenfc]^li(3^e ©es 
f(3^led&t. 
1. 1660. SBejIeKt fein denotes here 'to be called upon.* 
1. 1661, &c. The first and immediate duty of a man is to 
pursue the course of life pointed out to him, and to heed the 
path he is pursuing ; i. e. to do one's duty in accordance with 
the requirements of practical life. 

1. 1663, &c. Man can rarely judge and appreciate his past 
doings, and when he is in the act of performing them he 
scarcely ever knows how to appreciate them, he being then 
biassed by his inclination or passion. 

1. 1668. gragt fi^'ö, 'can there be any question?' 

1. 1674, &c. One can see that Iphigenia has not experience 
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of misfortune, for she does not know how painful a bereave- 
ment is, and she is not even ready to make the sacrifice of 
uttering a false word, in order to escape a great caUmity. 

1. 1680, &c. The notion that 'necessity' is paramount to 
everything eise, and that her stern hint is supreme law even to 
the gods, is Homeric (cp. the Greek dvdyicri). She listens to no 
advice ; and is, therefore, described by the poet as the * un- 
counselled sister of eteraal fate.* — ^Later writers described the 
Fates, or Parcae themselves, as daughters of * necessity.' 

1. 1688. 2)er (Rettung fc^oncö (Sieget, i.e. the image of Diana, 
the possession of which would complete the safety of Orestes, 
Iphigenia and himself. 

gnnfter Sluftritt. 

1. 1689. The expression bte uneinigen includes also Pylades, 
and may therefore be rendered by * my beloved,* or * those 
dear to me.' 

1. 1691. Gp. for the form bang unb banger, note to 1. 21. 

1. 1693, &c. In what the quiet hope consisted, which Iphi- 
genia yeamed to retain, is described by her further on (1. 
1699, &c.). 

1. 1695, &c. The demonstrative is here used for the posses- 
sive pronoun. 

1, 1696, The verb abnel^men, nsed intransitively, denotes *to 
diminish' ; *to decline.' — (Snblici^ in 1. 1698 is equivalent to am 
(Snbe. 

L 1701, &c. Iphigenia's hope to purify one day the *deep- 
defiled house* of her ancestors 'serves also to explain her 
yearning — as expressed in the opening soliloquy of the present 
drama — for her retum home. 

1. 1706. The word 33atettoelt has been formed by Goethe in 
analogy to the expression ^dmatcodt, * native land,* with which 
it is synonymous. 

I. 1707. Necessity, the * uncounselled sister of fate' (1. 1684), 
is called deaf, because it does not listen to any appeal. 

II. 17 12-17. The Titans, who are represented in Greek my- 
thology as the *ancient race of gods,' were vanquished by 
Zeus and his brothers and sisters. The former harboured 
consequently a deep hatred against the * new race of gods * 
and would not acknowledge their authority. (Cp. note to 1. 
328.) Iphigenia, therefore, implores the gods, that there may 
not arise in her heart an aversion against them, that no Titanic 
hatred against their sway may infix its vulture talons in her 
breast, on account of her undeserved sufferings. 
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The seat of the * new gods ' was Mount Olympus, whence 
their name Olympians ; which designation is here, in particu- 
lar, happily chosen, Zeus having carried on the contest against 
the * old gods ' from that mountain. 

1. 17 16, &c. Man reflects by the purity and nobleness of bis 
heart the image of the gods ; and thus by preserving the purity 
of her soul, the gods would save their own image. Cp. my 
Notes to Goethe's poem : JDo« @öttli(^c in the JDeutfd^e 8t)cif, 
P» 377 (Golden Treasüry Series). 

1. 1720. The Parcae were represented as not having ap- 
proved of the sway of the * new gods * ; they sympathized, 
therefore, with Tantalus, on whom the gods had inflicted such 
severe punishment ; and horror-struck they sang their fearful 
song of pity, which Iphigenia naturally remembers at the 
moment when the * Titanic spirit ' had been aroused in her. 
Cp. on Tantalus' tragic fate, note to 1. 328, and Gen, Int, 

1. 172 1. SBom öolbncn ©tul^le, &c., i. e. at the table of Jupiter. 

1. 1726. The foUowing celebrated song of the Parcae is 
written in the amphibrachic metre, but several lines occur 
without a final short syllable, viz. 
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The song gives in grand poetic outlines a descriptipn of the 
tragic fate of Tantalus. The first Strophe describes the arbi- 
trary and everlasting power of the gods. The second contains 
a warning to men favoured by them, and a characterization of 
the insecurity of that favour. The third describes the fatal 
issue which results, when a contest arises between the gods 
and their favourites, or * guests.' The latter are hurled into a 
dark abyss, waiting in vain for a just judgment. In the mean- 
time — as the fourth Strophe describes — ^the gods enjoy per- 
petual happiness in * everlasting feasts ' (elioigcn S^jicn). Glori- 
ously they stride from mountain to mountain, and from the 
deep abyss ascends to them the breath of stifled Titans, like a 
light haze and the odorous fumes from ofFerings^. The fifth 
Strophe characterizes the irreconcilable hatred of the supreme 
powers, who cast their curse on the descendants of the doomed 
man. They turn away their benign aspect from whole 
races, and avoid the sight of the descendants, in order not to 

^ The defeated Titans were thrown into a cavity below Tartarus, and 
the giants Enceladus and Typhon, who also had contested the rule of the 
gods, were buried by the latter ander the volcano Etna. 
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behold in their features the once beloved and silently speak- 
ing traits of their ancestor. 

11. 1762-65. Construe: ö« l^otd^t ber SSccBanntc, ber SCttet/ in 
na(]^tU^en ^ö^len auf bie i^ieber ; benft an bie ^nbtr unb (StiUi, &c. 

The verbs l^ot^en and benfm are used in poetry only without 
any preposition. 

The expression Unb fd^üttelt bad ^u^t denotes the discontent 
and wrath of Tantalus at his doom. 



fünfter ^lufjug. 

(St^n auftritt. 

1. 1769. The *perplexity' of Arkas consists in his doubt 
whither to direct his suspicion ; whether it is the prisoners 
alone who clandestinely are planning flight, or whether the 
priestess aids them secretly. 

1. 1774. 30etl^e may here be rendered by Mustral ceremony,' 
or *rite.' 

I. 1780, &c. Thoas commands that whilst a strict search is 
to be made from the promontory to the grove, the sacred 
interior of the latter should not be entered by the soldiers 
with a view of making it the arena of a fight, but a watchfiil 
ambush should be set round the grove to prevent the escape of 
the prisoners. 

3tt)etter Sluftritt. 

1. 1787, &c. In spite of the nobleness of the king's character, 
the Scythian makes himself heard in these lines. 

1. 1791. The * wrath' is here called *holy,' because it was 
inspired by a kind of religious feeling. 

1. 1796. 8o(ft . . . l^etauf, * calls forth.* 

1. 1799. Iphigenia not wishing to link her fate to that of the 
king, has marked out her own course, i. e. she independently 
devises her own fate. 

U 1800. Cp. 1. 511, &c. 

1, 1801. JDer is here the dat. of the fem. demonstr. pron, — 
@o fu(3^t, &c., * she has recourse.' 

L 1803. 9lltt)eriäl^rt, here * prescriptive^' *vested,' i.e. a pro- 
perty hsdlowed by long enjoyment. 

•t The preceding versions had : Uub ^antatlftcv^t in feiner J&ölftte. 
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5)nttcr auftritt. 

1. 1806. Goethe uses the verb erjagten with the prep. an 
before proper names, in higher diclion only. 

1. 1807. JlBeitcr is here used in the sense of * more fully.' 

1. 1808. It would seem that Iphlgenia represents the delay 
which has been caused, as the result of a divine dispensation. 

1. 18 IG, Iphlgenia represents the intended offering ^s a 

* cruel resolution,* in accordance with her own conception of 
human sacriüces. Cp. 1. 522, &c. 

1. 18 II. The accent is to be placed in this line on bu, the 
meaning being that the king shou^d not have come himself. 

1. 181 3, &c. The eagerness with which hirelings take upon 
themselves for favour and reward, half of the share in the 
guilt, is in German emphatically pointed out by the expression 
faffen, lit. * to snatch ;' * to seize.' 

I. 18 15. S)o(j^ feine, &c. i.e. the king himself remains person- 
ally free from defilement. 

II. 1816-20. The tenour of these lines betrays a touch of 
the * Titanic ' feeling which had been aroused in Iphigenia by 
the contemplation of her undeserved sufFerings. (Gp. 1. 17 12, 
&c. and notes), She likens the absolutely ruling king to the 

* cloud-gatherer ' (v€<f>€'Xriy€p€Ta)t * high-thundering ' (vyjnßp^- 
fj^TTjs), and * lightning-hurling {äaTfpoTnjTrjs) Zeus ; ' for, like 
him, he plans death in gloomy clouds, and whilst his messengers 
flash down destruction on the head of poor mortals, he calmly 
moves through his heights, amidst the storm, like an un- 
approachable god. — Gp. l 1745, &c. 

The line Unb feine ^cten, &c., contains a Biblical remini- 
scence. 

1. 182 1. The verb tönt, which is here used transitively, may 
be rendered by * utters.' 

The king's remark shows that he properly judges the Im- 
port of the wprds * uttered * by Iphigenia, which are directed 
against the arbitrary doings of the mighty. 

1. 1822. The king having reminded Iphigenia of her sacred 
Office, she replies that it is not the priestess who Stands before 
him, but the daughter of Agamemnon. 

1. 1823. The king had respected her words, while she was 
yet unknown to him, by discontinuing the human sacrifices. 

1. 1824. Olafc^ is here used in the sense of ungeftüm, 

1. 1827. Unb folgfam, &c. In readily fulfiUing the duty of 
obedience, first towards her parents and then towards a divine 
will, Iphigenia enjoyed the feeling of sweetest freedom. The 
P, V. had : Unb biefe golgfawfeit ift einer (Seele fcä^önfte greii^eit. 
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l 1830. ^ort, le. in her parental home. 

L 183 1. Gp. IL 506-10. 

L 1833, &c. Ipbigenia is, of course, aware of the fact that 
the king is prompted by passion only in bis resolution to sacri- 
üce the strangers. Cp. 11. 496, 1465, &c. 

1. 1834, The law of bospitality was, with the ancients, one 
of the oldest and most sacred rights. (Cp. Od. ix. L 370, &c.) 

L .1835. The brevity of this line indicates the emotion of the 
Speaker. 

L 1840. Cp. the lines of Sophocles (£1. 212, &c.): 

rä de Tots dvporois 
ovK epiarä jrXdBdP, 
le. * one must not quarrel with those who are more powerfiil, 
so as to attack and provoke them.* (Cp. Wunder, Engl. Ed.) 

J. 1841, &c. Whether Iphigenia speaks or not, the king 
could always discem what her immutable feelings are. The 
repetition of the adv. immer by no ineans offends the ear so 
much as to induce us to put it down — according to some 
commentators — as an error or misprint. It rather makes the 
assertion emphatic. 

1. 1843, &c. Even a hardened heart is melted to pity by the 
remembrance of a common doom, and how much the more 
must this be the case with Iphigenia, who is imbued with feel- 
ings of compassion. 

1. 1848. Surft fd^on, *was already raised.' — The verb jucfcn 
when applied to weapons, denotes * to raise,* or ' draw * with 
a quivering motion. 

l. 1850. Miss Swanwick happily translates this line by: 
* A dizzy horror overwhelm'd my soul.* 

1. 1854. 2)u ttjeift e^, i.e. that we are bound to renderto the 
distressed the benefits received from the gods. 

1. 1857, @i(3^ freuen is here used in the sense of *to triumph 
over,* 

1. 1862. 3!)ie {Redete, &c., 'the innate rights of his heart,' i. e. 
the rights of humanity. 

1. 1866. 2)a6 !&üo^, &c., *the chance of arms is changeable.' 

1. 1868, &c. These lines will perhaps be best construed as 
follows : 9lu(!^ ben @(]^tt)a(^ett l^at bie S^latur gegen Xru^ «nb ^dtte 
nid^t c^m «&ülfe getaffen. 

1. 1870. (Sie gab, &c., *she makes him delight in cunning.* 

1. 187 1. SBatb tt)cid)t, &c., i. e. the weak practise various 
stratagems : either they elude, delay, or evade the commands 
they have received. 

Iphigenia, who had gradually begun to disclose indirectly her 
secret in lines 1862 and 1863, by alluding to the presence of 
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her brother, now does so unconsciously in a more direct man- 
ner, which, according to 1. 1875, is fuUy understood by Thoas. 

1. 1874. The pron. fle refers to 8iji. 

1. 1876, &c. The soul of Iphigenia struggles to ward off at 
the outset the evil fate — i. e. the commission of a wrong — 
which threatens to overcome her. 

l. 1880. The ancients used to hold in their hands olive or 
laurel boughs, bedecked with wool, when they came as suppli- 
ants or petitioners. Here the prayer itself is metaphorically 
called ' the lovely branch.' 

1. 1883. 9Rciti Snn're^, &c., i. e. her innate right of freedom. 
Cp. 1. 1863 and mte, 

1. 1884, &c. Having before been miraculously rescued by 
Diana, it is natural that Iphigenia should now think, in her 
distress, of invoking the aid of the goddess; but at the 
same time she asks herseif, whether she has no resource in 
her own heart to extricate herseif from the embarrassing 
Position. 

I. 1889. The first Impulse of Iphigenia was to declare who 
the two strangers were — but then she recoUects the danger in 
which she would place them by such a declaration ; hence her 
hesitation, — indicated by the various expressions and the ir- 
regulär metre — which is perfectly natural and quite consistent 
with the conflict between feeling and duty in the heart of 
the Speaker. 

L 1890. SBo^t is here used in the sense of * probably.' 

II. 189 2-1 9 36. In the foUowing speech, which is one of the 
grandest in the drama, Iphigenia asks herseif whether man 
alone has the privilege of performing heroic and unheard of 
deeds ? Whether achievements of physical prowess and dar- 
ing alone can be called glorious and deserve admiration, and 
whether there remains nothing great for woman to perform, 
except by vying with man in the accomplishment of savage 
and heroic feats ? She then arrives within herseif at the con- 
clusion that for woman too the path of heroism is open by 
acknowledging the truth even at the risk of sacrificing her life 
and that of her beloved ones; and finally she dlscloses the 
plot to the king. 

1. 1895, &c. The Performances undertaken by the valorous 
with improbable success are so stirring and aifect so deeply 
even the narrator himself, that they *shuddering uplift his 
soul,' although he has recited them again and again. 

The above is an allusion to the * wandering epic singers * 
who used, in ancient times, to recite the deeds of the heroes. 
Cp.L 681, &c. 
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11. 1898-T904. This passage alludes to the capture of the 
horses of king Rhesus before the Trojan camp, by Diomedes 
and Odysseus, as related in the tenth Book of the Iliad. 
Euripides treated that occurrence in his tragedy ' Rhesus.' 

Söic un^erfe^en, &c., i.e. he furiously attacks those who are 
still sleeping or just awaking, like a sudden unexpected fire. 

11. 1904-7. These lines allude to heroic deeds, such as were 
performed by Theseus, who, on proceeding from Troezen to 
Athens, went by land — over cliffs, and through mountain- 
forests — to clear the road from robbers. Cp. 11. 667-72, and 
ffotej, 

1. 191 1, &c. The clause unb — rdd^cn does not refer to the 
Amazons, but to SÖeib (1. 1908). The Amazons did not 
bloodily avenge any oppression, and the Lemnian women, who 
are said to have done so, did not belong to the Amazons 
proper. 

I.'i9i2,&c. Sluf unb ab fleigt, 'moves up and down'; * vi- 
brates through ' ; * revolves.' 

I. 19 16, &c. It must be assumed that the following Invoca- 
tion is addressed to the gods. Gp. 1. 1215, and note. 

The phrase : (Stmai Semanb auf bie ,ßtiie legen, for * to leave 
anything to the decision of another,* is Homeric. Cp. aXk* ^toi 
fieu Tavra de&v iv yowacri /Cfirai (IL xvii. 514, &c.). 

II. 19 17-19. Iphigenia implores the gods — if they are tnithful 
— to glorify through her conduct the power of truth, and then, 
strent^thened, as it were, by this prayer, she reveals to the 
king the plot which had been laid. 

1. 1929, &c. The wording of the oracle is here given as inter- 
preted by Orestes and Pylades. 

1. 1934. It is very natural that Iphigenia should, in her 
great agitation, think of herseif and Orestes as the only 
remnants of the house of Tantalns. 

1. 1956, &c. These lines contain somewhat of a repetition of 
a former remark of Thoas. Cp. 11. 495, 499-501. 

U. 1939-41. Truth and humanity are universal qualities, and 
everyone, born under any clime, can hear their voice, if the 
stream of life flows through his heart pure and evenly, i.e. if 
his feelings are not disturbed by passion. 

1. 1942, &c. The silence of the king, which is indicated by 
the pause after jliept, induced Iphigenia to ask him what fate 
he is planning for her in his inmost sou). The pron. mir does 
not refer to her fate alone, but also to that of Orestes and. 
Pylades. 

1. 1944. The metre of this line is not quite regulär, the 
second foot consisting of an amphibrach; but it is. quite 
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adapted to the agitated State of the Speaker, and may almost 
be Said to consist of two short lines. 

1. 1947, &c. UcBerci'.t »orf&|lic]^, ' through my rash resolve.' 

1^' 1953-56- Thoas feels now that Iphigenia fully believes 
the strangers, but he suspects that the impostors have, cun- 
ningly devising, thrown a web of falsehood round the head of 
the priestess, who had so long led a secluded life, but who 
now easiiy and readily gives credence to her own wishes. 

1. 1957. Iphigenia modestly acknowledges that she could, in 
her simplicity, be deceived; but the two strangers are in- 
capable of deception. 

1, 1959. ©0 (a§ ftc faKcn, i.e. let them perish as sacrifices. 

1. 1961. ^livv^cninfcl, *rocky island.* 

L 1965. Gp. for the form Jrauen, note to 1. 966. 

In the following lines Iphigenia completes briefly the account 
of the fate of her house, in order to bring forward her reasons 
for praying the king to allow both Orestes and herseif to 
return to Mycenae. Cp, II. 1699-1702. 

1. 1970. The form of address here employed is very effective. 
First Iphigenia expresses her firm conviction that the king will 
keep his promise to her, and then she describes in what that 
promise consisted. The reverse form would have been com- 
monplace. 

1. 197 1, &c. Gp. 11. 290-94. 

L 1974, &c. 2)en . . . entferne, *get rid of ;' *release himself 
from.* 

1. 1976. JDen er niä^t ^offt, le. which he hopes will never 
occur, 

1. 1978. 3)tn §arrenben, the expectant petitioner. 

I. 1979, &c. The adv. untpilüg, *angrily,' refers to ba* Soru, 
here * my wrath.' 

©ifc^enb is here used in the sense of jif^cttb. 

II. 1983-85. Iphigenia, who has perceived from the tenour 
of the king's last speech, that he is beginning to yield, implores 
him not to allow the flame of his wrath to destroy his humane 
feelings, but to let mercy shine upon her like the calm and 
sacred fiame of the altar, which is surrounded by hymns of 
praise, gratitude and joy\ 

^ The extreme difficulty of the above passage may be inferred from 
the circumstance, that nearly every translator or commentator has put a 
different meaning in it. I have been guided in my explanation by the 

Prose Versions, which ran: D tag bie ®nabe, tole eine f(i^6ne %iammt 
be« Slttarö utnfränjt »on Sobgefang unb Steube (cbern. 

M 2 
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L 19S6. Cp. L 1800, and nett. 

L 1990. Thoas ayers tbat refiection is also needed for doing 
goody as tbe latter may perchance engender evil conseqaences. 

IL 1991-2. It IS throngh ' hesitation ' tfaat good is tumed 
into evU, since a good action performed too late may yield an 
evil result. Iphigenia's appeal to the king not to d^berate, 
bat act only according to the promptings of his heart, is qoite 
in accordance with her own nüxle of action. Cp. L 1650. 

Vierter «uflritt. 

L T993, 8cc. It must be assumed that the companions of 
Orestes and Pylades had been ' discovered ' by Arkas and his 
foUowers, and that Orestes hastened to the temple in order to 
save his sister. 

1. 2001. The injunction: 'command your warriors to pause 
in their struggle/ is, of course, addressed both to the king and 
Orestes. 

güttftct auftritt. 

1. 2013, &c. The Crew had not been routed by the king's 
soldiers, and they retreated slowly and in good order to their 
snip, and so Pylades thought that there was no impediment to 
their rescue« 

1. 2016. It shows the discemment of Pylades, that he at 
once recognised the king by the majesty of his lock. 

1. 2018, &c. @(cic^ ifl, Are. This refers to the foUowers of 
Orestes and Pylades, whose temerity will soon be punished ; 
for they retreat already and will bc destroyed. 

1. 2025. J&arret jlitt, *await calmly.' 

©ed^fter Sluftritt. 

1. 2041, &c. Having implored the gods to grant him not only 
the courage, strength, and success of his father, but also a more 
beautiful death, he thinks the time has come to try his valour 
in a deadly struggle ^. 

* Mr. Wy Taylor (of Norwich) considers it necessary to defend the 
poet by appending to the above passage the following note in his trans- 
lation : * Strabo says of the dispute concerning the possession of Eleia, 
which was settled by single combat, that it was determined xarä eOos ri 
traXmhv rojv 'EXXiJvo»', b. viii, p. 357. So that this defiance is not a Gothic 
and misplaced idea, as a foreigu critic would insinuate.' 
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IL 2048-49. These two lines contain a general remark, viz. 
by imitating the great deeds of a ruler, a whole people conse- 
crates them into a law. The subjects Imitate the noble actions 
of their king, and thus they become law by custom. 

1. 2055. The glance of kindness is called * rapid/ because it 
speedily discems the want of the sufferer. 

1. 2062. JDem Setnbe jlcl^cn, 'to make a stand against the 
enemy.' 

1. 2068. The construction (fr faÖc Qldä), for toenn er anä^ (even 
if he should) falle, could be used in poetry only. 

Cp. 1. 28, and note, 

1. 2070. 2)er üBcrBUebnen, * of the surviving.' 

1. 2072. lDur(3^ge»einten, 'spent in weeping.' — 3!)ur(ä^h>einen 
may be used as a separable and an inseparable comp. verb. 
The P. V. had »cn taufcnb bur(i^njeinten Xagen unb S'läd&ten. The 
elision of the plural term en, adopted by Goethe in the last 
Version, would be permitted in poetical diction only. 

1. 2074, &c. SSergebenö fi^, &c. ' in vain mournfuUy yearns 
(bangt) to call back . . . and pines away.' 

I. 2077. JDafi ber ©etrug nid^, poet. inversion for : baß niä^t ber 
^etnig. 

I. 2079. Steipig is here used in the sense of * assiduously * ; 
* carefully.' 

II. 2082-86. The incident related in these lines, viz. that 
Orestes was born with * a mark as of three stars ' on his right 
band — which circumstance the priest at once interpreted to 
indicate that he will perform a dreadful deed with the same 
band — has been introduced by Goethe as one of the most 
natural signs of recognition. 

11. 2087-91. The sign mentioned in these lines has been | 

partially borrowed by Goethe from Euripides, who makes in ^^ 

Electra (1. 573, &c.), an old servant of the Atridae recognise \- 

Orestes by ' an old scar on his forehead, which was the trace 1 

of a bleeding wound he received from a fall while pursuing | 
with Electra a bind in his father's house.* 

ovKrjv Trap' o<^pvi/ ijv ttot' iv irarpos Öofiois 

1. 2089. The tragic poets represent the character of Electra 
as very energetic and somewhat impetuous. 

1. 2092. 5)ie 9lel)ttft(3^feit bc6 a5aterö=bie Slel^nticä^feit mit bem 
aSater. 

1. 2094. Sl(ö Beugen, &c., i. e. as testimonies of her assurances. 

1. 2097. Thoas does not allude here to the ' single combat ' 
proposed by Orestes, but a contest in general between his 
soldiers and the crew. 
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11. 2102-6. These lines contain a reproach and a taunt. 
Thoas alludes in the first instance to the expedition of the 
Argonautes in search of the ' golden Fleece * — then to the 
horses captured by Hercules at the command of Eurystheus, 
and finally to Medea, Ariadne, &c. The Greeks were, of 
course, not always successful in other rapacious enterprises. 

1. 2107, &c. When Orestes perceives the strong resistance 
of Thoas to give up the image of the goddess, and sees besides 
the impossibility of obtaining possession of it except by force 
of arms, it occurs to him that the words of the oracle speaking 
of * a sister who dwells against her will on the shores of Tauris ' 
cannot refer to the image of Diana, but pointed to his own 
sister. 

1. 2 1 15. Söfet jl(3^, lit. * will be dissolved ; * i. e. * will disappear,* 
or * terminate.* 

1. 2 117. Mark the use of the verb gebcnfen with the accusa- 
tive in the sense of * to mean anyone * ; * to have anyone in 
view.* The P. V. had : unb er verlangte bic^. — !Die ftrengcn 93anbe, 
&c., i. e. the severe bonds in which Diana held Iphigenia at 
Tauris (cp. 1. 35, &c.), are now loosened. 

1. 2 119, &c. The following lines describe the beneficial 
influenae exercised.on Orestes by the presence of Iphigenia — 
such as he had expected only from the possession of the image 
of Diana. 

1. 2122, &c. Unb f(3^üttelte, &c., *and terribly shook me to the 
inmost core.' The sufferings of Orestes had reached their 
climax after he had met his sister, and then followed his re- 
covery. Cp. Sc. 1 of Act III. 

2)ann entfliol^*«, &c. This is an allusion to the flight of the 
furies to the dark depths of Tartarus. 

I. 2124, &c. Sflcu genieß i(3^, &c., i.e. life now lay before him 
in all its brightness. 

Oiatl^ in 1. 2027, Stands for (Ratl^f(3^Iug, *decree.' The latter 
expression occurred in the first versions. 

II. 2127-29. These lines contain an allusion to the Palladia, 
or images of Pallas Athena, which were kept hidden and secret, 
and considered as a kind of safeguard of the town where they 
were concealed. The most celebrated of those images was the 
Trojan Palladium, which had to be carried ofF by Odysseus and 
Diomedes before it was possible to take the city, *the im- 
mutable fate of which was attached to the possession of the 
sacred image by a mysterious divine decree.' 

1. 2130. $)it <S(j^ü^rin refers to btc^, and not to the preceding 
fie. 
1. 2 131. 3n einer, &c., * in holy stillness;* i. e. like the Palladia, 
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which used to be kept hidden and secret.. Lines 2133 and 
2134 are also addressed to Iphigenia. 
1. 2138. @ntfüf|nten §aÜe, *redeemed abode.' 
1. 2139. The emblem of royal sovereignty was with the 
ancient Greeks the sceptre only, and later the * diadema,' or 
ornamented fillet encircling the head. Goethe uses here, 
however, the word ^rone as the more poetical emblem of 
royal power. 

I. 2140. Cp. IL 279-83. 

II. 2142-45. These four lines give the clue to the moral of 
the drama. Gp. Critical Introduction. 

1. 2151, &c Iphigenia cannot content herseif with the 
abruptly given permission *to go,* which indicates that the 
king was still harbouring towards her an angry feeling. 

1. 2153, &c. In imploring the king that the bond of hospi- 
tality may henceforth unite him and his people with her 
\ house, Iphigenia wishes also to perpetuate the more humane 
^ manners she introduced among the Taurians. 

1. 2 161, &c. The Scythians wore skins or leather garments, 
1 and were armed with bows and arrows. The foUowing 
^ description of the promised hospitable reception contains 
several Homeric reminiscences. 

1. 2170. Iphigenia considers it as a favourable omen for the 
voyage, when a friendly word of farewell has been addressed 
to those who part, and their tears flow more soothingly from 
their eyes. 



Iphigenia had first asked the king's blessing for herseif 
(1. 2 151, &c.), but then she prayed him to turn to her and 
Orestes (1. 2168) ; and Thoas, to show his reconciliation, bidß 
farewell to both of them. 



